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víhat 1 mean is the thought of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the nedieval 
political philosopiierse Itis a historical thing, but 1 shall not treat it from a 
historiants point of views». I will e:plain first the point of view. You all have 
heard and are hearing every day of the crisis of our time. I plan to start from 
thot crisis, and I think that without our awareness of it we lack the incentive for 
the serious study of classical politics. Now what s that crisis? That crisis was 
diagnosed in 1917 by Spengler as the decline of the “este Now what did he mean by 
that? He understood by the est one culture among a small number of high cultures. 
But the "'sst was for Spengler more than just one culture among a number of cultures. 
It was for him the comprehensive cultures In the first place it was the onlg culture 
which was concerned with the sympathetic understanding of all cultures, and which 
did not reject all other cultures as so many forms of barbarisms Therefore, the 
Tjest was the only culture which had acquired full consciousness of what culture means. 
Originally culture meant the culture of the human mind and hence implied there can 
be only one culture of the hman ninds. There can be all kinds of wrong cultures, 
but they touldn!t deserve to be called cultures. Now Spengler presupposes the modern 
meaning of culture, the nineteenth and twentieth century meaning, according to which 
culture necessarily implies that there isa variety of cultures, grammatically 
speaking, that the term culture can be used in the plural. But precisely because - 
the “¡est was thought to be the culture in vhich culture reachas full clarity about 
itself, the “est is the final culture. All other cultures were genuine cultures, 
but did not know that culture is. The est had learned to know that. Since the “estern 
culture is the final culture, the decline of the “est is identical with the final 
exhaustion of the very possibility of high culture. The human possibilities are 
exhaustodo 


But the human possibilities cannot be exhausted as long as there are sti1M 
human tasks of the highest order. Or in other words as long as the fundamental 
riddles which confront man have not been solved to the extent to which they can 
be solved. “e may therefore provisionally say that Spengler'ts iímplicit presupp» 
osition and crucial presupposition is untrue. Our science considers itself as 
susceptible of infinite progress and this claim would not make sense, it seems, 
if the fundamental riddles were solvede If science is susceptible of infinite 
progress there cannot be a meaningful end of human history. Human history ia 
unfinishable. There can only be :, vatastrophic interruption from without. And 
yet in one sense Spengler has proved to be rights a decline of the West has taken 
places Incidentally, the title of Spenglerts book in the German original does not 
sufficiently come out in English. A more literal translation would mean something 
in betieen the setting of the “est, just like the setting of the sun, or the 






destruction ef, the “este But this only in passingo 
But a ne of the ''sst surely has taken place. Por we only have to look 
at the sh the global balance of power since 1900. Around 1900 the “¡est 


and in fact this country together with Great Britain and Gocrmany could have laid 
down the law for the rest of the globe. Surely for at least a century tiys “est 
controlled the whole globe. Today, so far from ruling the globe, permit me of 

- reminding you of that, the ':est is endangered in its very existence by the East, 
by the technology of the East, its numbers, its anti="estern passionse For the 
est vas quite unaware of the power of anti-="estern resentment in the world. 

In the Conmunist ¡Manifesto the victory of Communism had been described as a 
victory ol the “est over the East. Marx and Engels thought that the German 

and French working class, and the British working class too, being hesrs 


to the French Revolution, to German philosophy, and to British industry, being 
heirs therefore to the peak of the political and intellectual life of tha “¡est, 
were the carriers of the lestern tradition as a whole, and that therefore the 
victory of Cormmunism would mean the victory of the most mature “¡estern thought 
and action ver the Naste How we begin to see that the victory of Communiam may 
mean indced the victory of origina Uy Western science and technology, but will 
surely mean at the same time the abandonment of everything which distingsuished 
“iestern libertarianism from Eastern despotisme 


Yet however much the power of the Test may húde declined, however great the 
dangers to the “!est may be, that decline, that danger, nay the defeat, even the 
destruction of the "est would not necessarily constitute a crisis of the “esto 
The ''est could go down in glory, certain of its purpose, with guns blazing and 
flags flyingo The crisis of the “iest consists in the fact that the “est itself 
has become uncertain of its purposes “This implies that once the “est was certain 
of its purpose as of a purpose in which all men could be united, “e do no longer 
have a clear image of our future. Some of us even despair of the future and this 
despair may go a long way toward explaining phenomena like beatniks and juvenile 
delinquency. By what I said I do not mean that no society can be healthy unless 
it is dedicated to a universal purpose, to a purpose in which all men can be united, 
Á society can be tribal and yet healthy. Yet a society which vas accustomed to 
think in terms of universal purpose camot lose faith in that universal purpose 
without becoming completely disoriented. And we certainly find such a universal 
purpose in our immediate past, for cxample in certain official statements made 
during the Second ''orld “¡ar and after. Thewe statements merely reproduce in 
telescoped form a vision which has been operative for centuries, id» modern 
centuries. In the center of that vision stands the figure of science. This modern 
scicnce was to bs no longer like the old science, contemplative and proud, but 
active and charitable. Itwas to be in the service of the relief of man!s estate. 
It was to enable man to become the master and ormer of nature through intellectual 
conquest of nature. By bringing about universal plenty, it was to make it possible 
that everyone could get his share in all of the advantages of societyo It was to 
brin; about the just societys a universal society of free and equal men and women, 
a society in which each can develop all of his faculties to the full, in such a way 
that the development of each wi11l be in perfect harmony with the development of 
everyone else. There have been some doubts of that universal purpose before, but 
with the coming of thc atomic bomb and its progeny, this doubt has become very 
widespread, and affects, I believe, every one of us. To put it briefly, instead 
of the universal just society, to be made possible by universal affluence, by the 
abolition of misery, we are now confronted with a misery greater than any earlier 
misery, the misery of a possible destruction of the human race by the means of that 
science -:hicl:atemed to promise the abolition of misery. 





A certalW doubt of the modern enterprise ís indicated, and this doubt doesn't 
have to be spread from any chaira; it is very common, you can find it in the daily 
papers» There is also a common solution to 1t which is sugested, and that is to 
fall back on our “estern heritage, on the “"estern tradition. But this solution is 
of very doubtful value. That is the meaning of the “'estern tradition? Is ita 
kind of tribalism, so that other nations fall back on their traditions, and there 
is no possibility of a genuine understanding? “e must never for one moment forget 
that the l¡estern tradition ín its inspiration and in its goal was not "estern;z 1t 
was claimed to have a message for all men. That it originated in the ¡est was in a 
way accidental to the “:estern traditione 


But another consideration which we must also not forget, although 1t might seem 
to some of you to be somewhat academic, this “:estern tradition underlying and preceding 


the modern scientific development is characterized by an antaszonism twithin itself, 
The “¡estern tradition, if we go beneath the surface, speaks with two different and 
even Opposed tongueg. The “estern tradition has two roots, as you learn in every 
elementary course in “estern civilization. It has a Biblical root and it has a 
Greck root. These taw roots are not only different but opposite. If thoy are well 
understood, the one is incompatible with the other. So I want to indicate to you 
only that this return to the *'estern tradition is not such a simple tring as some 
of our contemporaries seem to believe. 


I summarize vhat 1 have said by this common=sensical formula. “e are ina 
predicament which is entirely novel and we do not have a recipes. In this situation 
we are beginnerso In this posture we turn to classicu1 politics, in order to see 
“hether there is not some light coming from there which might ultimately show us 
the wayo This mich about the general intention of the course. 


Now I approximate ny theme abit more closely by repeating what I said in a more 
technical manner, namely by speaking about political tl:eory today), not the broad 
thing called the crisis af our time but our speciallty within a specialty, a vheel 
within a heel, political theory within the department of political science. 


Now what is the situation there? There is an area of agreement within present 
day political science, at least in his country. In the first place, I think 1t is 
now universally admitted that t)eory ís necessary. The view which occurred quite 
frequently in the nineteenth century, facts, facts, not theories, this has become 
sil«:t in our age because now it is admitted for different reasons, but I think by 
everyone y that you camot get at any facts without theory. The second point regard= 
inz which there is universal agreement is this: theory cannot be ideology. An ideow 
logy) whatever else it might nean, is a doctrinc which is not theoretically defensible 
or demonstrable. It cannot be the function of political theory to bolster morale, 
for example. This is a very lirited agreement which 1 believe exista. 


But now vmhat js the disagreement, and there is a very clear=cut disagreement 
regarding political theory today in this country. That con be indicated by the 
following formilas Some people understand by theory vhat they call causal theory, 
and other people understand by theory what they call normative theory. I am sure 
you have heard these expressions. It is based on a distinction about which 1 will 
have to say quite a lot in this course, a basic distinction, the distinction between 
facts and values. It is the gencrally though not the universally accepted view in 
the profession that only factual statements can be validated and invalidated, or 
can be true or false, whereas value judgments as value judgments are beyond the 
control of reason. Now this distinction between facturil judgments and value judg= 
ments, or the distinctíon between facts and values, ia underlying the two different 
notions of tieory. Causal theory wants to help us understand facts and the relatious 
of factsz a norative theory claims to be a rational doctrine regarding what is now 
called values. Now this disagreement regarding normative and causal theory is now 
the central theme of a discussion in the profession, and if TI see right, the 
discussion at this level is exhausteds I don't think you wi11 find a single new 
argument on either side since about five or six years, and what is required is to 
put the whole question on a much broader basis, and I will explain this latero 


Yet we must not forget anoth:r element in present day political theory. And 
that is neither normative nor causal theory, but the substitution of the history 
of political theory or political philosophy for political philosophy itself. That 
is, I don't think there are people who demanded it in this fom, at least not in 
the last generation, but 1t is m administrative or bureaucratic fact, if you look 


at many announcements of courses in colleges and universities, under the title 
politic21 theory you find just courses on the history of political theory. Now 

let us think about the subject for a momento The substitution of the history of 
political philosophy for political philosophy is based on the assumption that 
political philosonhy propor 13 impossible, and the ordinarily given reason would be 
thisz every polítical philosophy constitutes a form of the illegitimate transition 
from factual judgments to value Judgments. And hence, political philosophy ís an 
absurdity and therefore the only thing we can do is study the history of political 
philoso hy. Now I would say the history of political philosophy studied on this 
basis is absurde. Te do not learn anything from it which you would not learn from 

a paragraph in a textbook on logica in which it is demonstrated that the transition 
from factual to value judgments is impossible, The proper place for a history of 
political philosophy under this dispensation, would be some footnotes to a textbook 
on logíc, mhere you illustrate the absurdity of this transition from facts to values 
by examples from Plato, Aristotle, Locke, and Pousseau, for example. But if someone 
believes that for one reason or another one should study political philosophy, out 
of some kind of sentimental love for things past, perhaps, then I would say that on 
this basis the history of political philosophy cannot be studied at all, No sane 
man would po into this tough work without an incentive. Now the incentive for 
studying doctrine is the possibility that this is a true doctrine, and that one 
might learn something from it. But if you know in advance that you cannot learn 
anything serious from it, it is a waste of time and no one will study it. The 
interpretation of the political philosonhies of the past, supplied on this basis, . 
show the lack of incentive very clearly. They don't take the necessary care. 

Why should they? It is not more intelletually respectable, perhaps less respecte 
able, than stamp-»collectinge The minor correction I have to make I will make very 
soono One could say, only to indicate the other possibility, the belief in the 
impossibility of political philosophy in itself is perhaps the core, intellectually, 
of vhat we call the crisis of our time, By doubting of the possibility of political 
philosophy, one doubts, one could say, the whole principle of the l:estern traditione 
One becomes, by this very act, free from mere tradition. “e do not contínue a 
tradition because we no longer believe in it. This in itself might liberate the 
human mind, night induce people to take a fresh look at Plato, Aristotle, Locke, 
Rousseau, etc. But very far from it, they don't take a fresh look. Fantastic 

as it may sound, they continue a tradition of understanding, say, Rousseau, while 
they themselves deny the basis of that understanding by denying the possibility 

of political philosopiy. 


But now let us look at the other síde of the picture and talk about the 
serious thinge The unseriousnegs in this matter is not my fault; I bnly have to 
reproduce it, othervise we camot reach an understandings “hy is this history of 
political vhidesophy a necessity now, and precisely now, from every point of view? 
The people whp believe that only a causal theory is possible are concerned 1 th 
discovering Hwó of political behavior. Behavior is now the term used in contra» 
distinction tb the other thing, values. How people behave, with no judgment on 
the value of this behavior, how they behave, just as a stone behaves, a star 
behaves, a louse behaves, and so ne. e want to find out laws of political 
behavior, laws describing not how American voters behave in the Truman=Eisenhower 
periods That would be on a low level of generality. A really scientific mind 
would never be satisfied with that. In other words, a true scientific approach 
is fully alive to the danger of parochialism, that they might make statements about 
political life which are valíd for a little corner of the earth for a short 
while, for example someone might write an article on conservatism, and the only 
basis he has are some observations he made in the Northern United States, say 
around 1956. 1 think every scientific mind ís absolutely shocked by such a thingo 





vihy not look at Elizabethan England, for example, and see if what is. true of 
conservatism there is true of conservatiam here, and so ono Othermise this 

cantt be called a scientific statement of a deccnt degree of universalityo 

So this danger of parochíalism we know very well. And then to overcome that 
dangor we have to know the' past. “e cannot say anything about political - 
behavior of the future in an emplrical marmer for the obvious reason that there 
cannot be empírical knowledge of future events as suche But we can have knowledge 
of the past in order to enlarge our horiszon, and that is ordinarily understood by 
historical knowledge. “e must understand the past as it really has been in order 
to get data for sufficiently large generalizationse And of course we must not 
take these phenomena which we investigate, say voting techniques in Athens in 
the Fifth Century, we must not ta::e them out of their context, we must see the 
difference between this kind of democracy and our kind of democracy. Otheriise 
we get misunderstood data. 


Now among these things that we must study as strictly empírical behaviorist 
scientistsy there are not only institutions and things, but also ideologieso. I 
believe I can say this is universally admitted. Ideologíes because it is generally 
said that they vlay a considerable role in political life. So we have to study the 
ideclogies, and not only present day ideologies, because any generalizations we make 
about, say, Communist and Fascist ideologies, is of course not sufficient for 
establishing general laws, because maybe the ideology of the divine right of 
had an entirely different structure as an idcology. One camot decide this without 
studyo Igo beyond thate Anong these ideologies we find also certain assertions 
which are traditionaldy called political theories or polítical philosophies. that 
kind of ideologies are they? Are they the same as ideologies in general? Tie have 
to investigate. Moreover, for a proper understanding of this particular kind of 
ideologies, which are called political philosophies, we have to investigate how 
these doctrines were understood by thelr originators, say Locke, and how they were 
understood by the mass of the followers, or for that matter, by the opponents or 
adversarieg Is what Locke meant the same as what his followers meant? Or did the 
followers perhaps not fully understand? Or do we think we can construe what Locke 
meant by mating the view of his followers with the view of his opponcnts, and say 
somewhere in between it must be? e dontt know, so we must study Lockets doctrine 
itself. And then we may make this interesting observation, that on the way from a 
superior mind to his followers, however intelligent, the doctrines change somehow 
their character. In this kind of inquiry there is a phenomenon called routinization 
of charisma. Did you ever hear of that? It was introducod by liax Webero “ell, 
there is something like charisma, or whatever, a Christian theologícal concept 
originally, but used sociologically by Max 'veber as a special gift or genius, in the 
sense that Presidert Eisenhower had a personal charm, or in another way that De 
Gaulle ís a tifigic figure, and so one “eber found out a general law which he called 
the routinim of charismaz an original inspiration becomes bureaucratized. This 
is regarded * - legitimate theme in veberts sciences By the same token 1 would 
say that the vulgariszation of high thought must also be a legitimate theme». 






So if we really want to put our behavioral social science on a broad basis, 
we must study the political philosophies of the past on their own terms, as care 
fully as possible. Otherwise we will miss a very important part of social reality. 
“hen we do this, however, we make a strange experience, some of us at least may do, 
if we do that carefully, that we study such a doctríine entirely from an historical 
or sociological point of views In order really to understand 1t we must enter into 
that doctrine, we must take it seriously. Ye must in a way re-enact the thought, 
say of Locke. That means, in other words, that we must look at political things 
from the point of view of Locke. It ís not enough merely to read and quote, you 


Qs 


must experiment with ito. Now in the moment you do it, you may find to your 
surprise that it works, “hat is the consequence? The consequence is that you 
look at our present day scientific behavioralistic social science from without. 

You do not look any longer at the social phenomena from the present day scientific 
behavioristts point of viewz you look at them from the philosophic point of view, 
And perhaps you make the experience that it is feasible and even has its advantages, 
and is not merely an "adventure," like going to a country fair and having all kind 
of pseudo=dangers theres But it is really a serious thing, to leamo In a word, 
you learn eventually that the true understanding of the basis of present day social 
science ía not logicy but hat is popularly knowm as the history of social or pol= 
itical philosophye Logíc, as it were, is merely a kind of tri=petrified statement 
of the premises, say of present day sodal science. But what these premises mean, 
the matrix by which they have a human appeal, that wi11l come out from such a study 
of the history. Therefore, even if we grant the premises of behavioralist social 
science today, we are forced by the demands of that very science to make certain 
experinents, the outcome of vhich cannot be predicted ín all cases. Itáis a 
venturs, and you embarky, as 1t were, on a sea, where the vinds may dri ve you where 
no computer machine can predicto 


How let me link this up with an issue I mentioned before. I said that if we 
look at the situation of political science, social science, political theory, quite 
from the outside, and that impression will be confirmed all the time, we see that 
the issue is the fact«value distinctione And a certain discussion of this issue 
has been going on for same times But this issue is not well understood if it is 
not put on a broader basis, The fact=value distinction presents itself as the 
necessary consequence of scientific method, scientific logic or what have you. 

The fact=value distinction belongs to what presents itself today as the scientific 
understanding of political things. 


But there is also another understanding of political things, with which we all 
are familiar, and that I will loosely cal the common sense understanding of political 
thinggs The citizen's understanding of political things is unavare of the funde 
amental distinction between facts and values. “hen the citizen says,"Thi8s fellow is 
a craok," and then says, "This fellow is six feet high and has this kind of hair," 
he doesn!t have the impression that this statement logically differs. In the case 
of the crook he might lave to ¿o before a lamws*court to establish that this fellow 
is a crook beyond a shadow of a doubt, but that is secondary. The statement in 
itself has the same "logical" character. So the fact=value issue is linked up with 
a broader issus, scientific understanding in contradistinction from the citizen's 
understanding of political thing8o 


Now in. ths cruder versions of the scientific behaviorist!s view, we are of 
course told Hat the conmon sense understanding is bunk, no goods And there are 
wonderful prof'á, like common sense admits that there are vá tcies. For common 
sense, witches are as real as non==ritches, and we need science to get rid of 

witcheg. Cormon sense is a mixture of some truth with extraordinary superstitions 
and so on. You can't trust the whols thing, forget about it, make a clean sweep, 
make a clean break with common senses This is of course absolutely impossible, 
and not owing to a weakness of the flesh that can be overcome by more refined 
methods, but it is in the nature of the case impossible. Any statement made by 
any one hundred per cent mathematical political scientist is based on every point 
on common sense knowledge. Even if he checks on every point, and, for example, 
wouldn!t believe that Hitlerts Nazi Germany went down in 1915, and would go to 
archives to make absolutely sure there was a capitulation of Germary at that time; 
he could do that, but ultimately he depends on the same kind of understanding every 






Goleo ned 350 knew at a certaín coment that the war was over. A common sense 
understanding of political things is the indispensable basis of any possible 
scientiric doctrine.s Thts elementary thing must be nentíonedo. 1 am ashamed 
of it, but it mist be mentioned because some people act as if this were not 
true. , 


Cormon sense understanding of politica1 things is the matrix out of which 
scientific understanding emerges, and if I were a behavioralist I vtould argue as 
follows. I would demand this from myself. Granted that scientific understanding 
has advantages which can never be possessed by common sense understanding, this 
scientific understanding is surely posterior to common sense understanding, and is 
a modification of it. Being a scientific man T want to know the nature of this 
modification, the nature of this transformation, and would want to see hor out of 
common sense understanding, say of the Amcrican party system, a scicntific under= 
standing emerges and what it ¡ves me that I did not get from the conmon sense 
understanding. This is not based on a vague belief in science in general, which 
we believe is based on the succeseses of the natural sciences, on successes which 
have no parallel, no parallel whatever within political science. But it would 
really require a 3tudyo 


llo”: let us think about that for one moments “e want to understand first what 
the common sense understanding o” political things means. That is, we want to 
understand how do the political things present themselves to the citizen or to the 
statesman or to everything in between, and not only now, in this country, but 
essentially, at all times, whenever men live together in political society, which ls 
in most places, most of the time. “e demand then as our first task, to repeat, a 
coherent and lucid e-position of the political things as they show themselves in 
political lifes A very difficult jobs “e have a comforts this has been done before 
us. “ve dontt have to do it. I contend that thís is exactly that we find in 
Aristotle!ts Politi:s more than in any other book in existence, a presentation of 
the political thinzs as they appear to us as cltizenss And it will be the general 
thesis of this course, not simply to prove that, but to consider this contention, 
because I will have to maks many footnotes, many qualifications to this statement. 
But this 1s as it vere a kind of slogan, a half=to=be-=fu1filled promise of this 
courses 


How 1 will first show you why it carmot be litera My trues e ordinarily 
call this citizen!ts understanding the cormon sense understanding in contradisti-ction 
to the scientific understanding. Now this distinction betreen common sense as 1 
used it now, and science, is a consequence of the development of modern science 
in the seventeenth century. After this new science had emerged and some limi= 
tations of thás new science appeared, people who were avare of that limitation 
coined terms Jílos our present day term common sense to indicate that which a science 
cannot deliberate.s "Common sense" as used now by me and by many contemporaries ís 
post=scientific, neaning post-=modern science, and therefore cannot be applied to 
Aristotle, who was in this sense, of course, pre=scientific, namely, pre=moderno 
There are other objections which are obvious and which I would only like to mention 
lest anyone believes I do not see some of these things. 


Lot me re=state my thesis. I overgtate it deliberately. There was always 
such a thing as political thought or political understandingo That goes without 
sayingo You find that cverywhere where people live together and have something 
like a govermente Ata certain moment, political philosophy or political science, 
in contradistinction to that simply pre-=scientific understanding, emerged. And I 
would say that the great document of tiis emergence of political philosophy or 


or political science is .ristotlets Politics. How one can make many objcctions. 
In the first place, on a purely antiquarian basis, why Aristotle? There -:ere some 
thinkers prior to Aristotle-—Plato, the Sophists, perhapag some others who also 
vere political philosophers and political scientists, “'e have to go into that. 

The second point which someone could make is this. You call this common sense, 

the elc ent of Aristotle!s Politics. But that is unreasonable, because it is not 
simply common sense but Greek common sense. And someone would even specify and say 
it is not simply Greek in general but Creek upper=class common sense, and not, as 

I claim, the cormon sense of mm as mano Ina vord, I have to face these serious 
difficulties, and in doing that, in trying to deal with them, 1 hope 1 can give 
you some understanding of t e usually overlooked basic principles of Aristotle!s 
Politics and therewith of our whole problem. This much about the general intention 
ol the course, 


ls there someone here who is very bright, vmho can give me access to the black 
board? In the meantime 1 will do this. ls there anyone who would like to argue with 
me or to question or object to me regarding any point I made? That might be helpful 
for all >f us. Let us not be shyo. Did I make sufficiently clear in the manner of 
ny introduction what this course was about? I mean in what acense it was a historical 
theme, but yot not approached from the historiants point of view? Díd you see the 
link=up bet:ecn what is going on in social science and especially political scicnce 
today? I assume that each one of you has roughly the kind of knowledge which a 
college graduate of the Chicago University College gets. But surely some of you 
come from other colleg:'s, and may not have had this particular advantage. 


Qt You said that a historical understanding of the period in which Aristotle lived 
wouldn't help us at all. 


As Did I say anything at all about the period in which Aristotle lived? 
Qs Idontt think so, I'm not sure. 


As All right, 1 will tell you. I did not. 1 did this not merely out of neglect, 
but I will try to indicate the difficulty. then someone speaks of the period in 
which Aristotle lived, then he assumes that we know such a period, somehow. This 
knowledge is not based on Aristotle in particular, but on other anciert writers, 

on findings under ground, you know, on diggings, and al2 kinds of these things. 

A kind of composite picture of Athens around 350 emergeso Yes, but assume we know 
thato - Perhaps Aristotle has seen the very same thing entirely differentlyo. Is this 
not possible? “hat is the use of t.1s knowledge of the sow=called objective situation? 
For the understanding of Aristotle it is probably very small. Or the other way round, 
the picture which :;ou now get would surely be entirely different fifty years from 
now. lHew digginga, you Know, and also new points of view in historical investigation 
by modern schólars. An cntirely new picture. To the extent that Aristotle doesn!t 
say a word about Alexander the Great, that's quite true, Perhaps in studying the 
Politics you see my he didntt say a vmord about Alexander the Great. You know what 
Tinean by this historical allusion? Alexander was a younger contemporary of 
Aristotle!ts who conouered the Persian Empire and in a way rendered the so-called 
Greek city=state a museum piece. And the key theme of Aristotlets Politics is said 
to be the Creek city=states “hy we will study the Politics more than Plato!s 
o is secondary and I w11 take that up on the proper occasion. Is this a 

E clent answer for the time being? 


Qi I have another question. "ere you saying there were two bodies of common 
sense understanding, post=scientific and the one which existed before? 


Az You can say that ig a common view today. The common view today, and it has 

some basis, it is not entirely unfounded, ís that there is a kind of average opinion 
in every society, in every couwtrys That differs, of course, from country to country, 
fron age to ages But I mean something more precise than thats It is not easy to 
define, but to begin vith, all thess care in favor of the view that there is not the 
common sense: there are n common senses. That is the accepted view, and it is very 
respectable. The question whether there can be the common sense, this unchangeable 
basis of politics, is in need of argumento It cannot be asserted without further ado. 
But on the oth:+r hand, on the basis of vhat ve have today, I mean our methodological 
problems in political science, it becomes indispensable to make the distinction 
between science and common sense, to admit the priority of common sense, and to demand 
the clarification of common sense understanding as a basis for the clarification of 
the derivative scientific understandingo Thether this can be done because of the 
historical horizon which is here is a question. 1 believe it can be done, but it is 
surely a questione 


O3 At the beginning you mentioned that there are two roots of “!estern culture, the 
Greek and the Biblicalo And I thought you said these two were not only different but 
incompatible. 1 wondered in what sense 


Az That is a very good question and I am grateful to you that you raised it. That 
they are in a sense compatible is obvioug.s “hen I said that they are incompatible 

Il mean they are incompatible ultimately and in the following wayoe The “¡est has tried 
for two thousand years now to create a synthesis of Bible and Greeko And to some 
extent this synthesis has worked. But in what sense? LNach of these two partners claims 
to have the right of wayo Namely, say the theologiaens, they have no hesitation to 
use Greek philosophy, they never have had, but they understood Greek philosophy as 
the handmaid of theology. That can be done. Also the other way rounds There were 
quite a few philosophers, followers of Aristotle, who said religion is very ¡pod and 
useful. But what that means is determined by philosophy, not by what Biblical 
religion itself says. In other words they also admitted Bíblical religion as a hand 
maldy and the only objection to what 1 said would be this, that there can be a 
synthesis in vhich neither element is authoritative or commanding, and I believe that 
doesntt existe In other vords, the synthesis wí1l albrays either be in the element of 
faith, and then the Biblical el ment is victorious, or it will be in the elcment of 
knowledge, and philosophy will be victorious. 


Q3 Are you implying, or giving the impression that the historicist!ts approach to 
political science is a rather useless thing, say like stamp-colMecting? Is ita 
case like that of the atheístst justification for studying mythologies, as phenomena 
of human history? 


Ar The case of the atheists studyin¿ mythology might be a bit more reasonable, 
except that anyone who has nothing else whatevor to do might do all kinds of thingSo 
But regarding the term historicism, I use this term with a certain precision, and 

I would not call this position which 1 sketched historicisma Ina loose sense of 
course it means to lose onets self in historical studies and regard them as an end 
in thenselves. That is something which has no theoretical respectability, but being 
a líberal man, I feel that everyone should be permitted to do that he likes to do, 
provided it is not downright criminal. But it has no theoretical respectabi li ty 
because above and beyond the fact that they cannot give an account of mat they are 
doinz, they cannot do what they sefout to do well, because they lack the incentive. 
To that extent I think it is really true, now how do they call it, mofiva.tion, 


TI velieves They ars not really motívated properly» If you know in advance that it 

is bunk, for example, why should not someone study astrology or various forms of 
maric? Surely, but ve do not expect the most important information about ourselves 
from the study of magices You would admít that. And if history of political phil= 
osophy claims to be more than a study of notorious errors, but if you read the introw= 
duction to Sabinets history of political thought, which I haven't read for some time, 
but my over=a811 impression from the introduction or preface was it is fundamentally 

a history 2f absurdities. But Sabine ís a very gentle man and therefore he would 
never put it in these harsh words, but people who are not so gentle must be permitted 
to spell it oute 


2 On your assumption that the theories of the past must be studied on their own 
terms, how nuch does this emphasis on their om terms involve linguistic qualifications 
and exactness of language and all that? For example, the use of Hobbes of a term 

like force, which is perhaps more mechanistic than a contemporary political theorist 
would use ito 


Az Read llobbes and see what he means when he uses "force." Ideally, if you had the 
time for that, you would collect all the passages where Hobbes uses "force." Some 
general speculations on the basis of a single passage where Hobbes uses the term 
force there ro one would use it today are not sufficientoe “e have to have a notion 
of tha range of. the meaning of the word ín Hobbes, and then probably you yi1l find 
quite a few meaningSe.o (..cois symbol for inaudible) absent from Hobbes. 1 dontt ses 
vhat is impossible here, I mean unlesa onets own disinclination for doing dull 
statistical work is regarded as an impossibility. This objection which you make is 
frequently made, but as stated by you 1 don't think it has any forces In alien 
languazes like Greek 1t is possible they use terms, Plato and Aristotle, that have 

no immediate equivalent in modern languages. But if these terms are important, key 
terms of political doctrine, they explain them, and if Plato doesntt do it, surely 
Aristotle does its There is a key term, if I may anticipate- later developments, a 
term ordinarily translated by "constitution," in Aristotle and also in Platos “hat 
they mean by constitution is something entirely differont from what an average 
American means when he speaks of constitution. It ís very easy to see the difference 
and even to describe it neatly, for he says what he means by that X that the tran= 
slators render by "constitution." There is a kind of skepticism which is supported, 
and Ido not mean you by that, that comes from an aversion to a certain kind of 
indispensahle work. One conclusion would be not to give up but to do the necessary 
kind of work to answer that question. Surely if you try to understand, say, Aristotle, 
on the basis of translations only, you suffer from a considerable handicap. Aud I 
can also explain it to y0ue All the modern translators, not the mecieval translators, 
who were men of an entirely different stemp, but the modern translators have generally 
this views fundamentally we know better, 1e., we can use the terms most convenient, 
most fluent $4 our tines, and use then for translating these terms which meant 
something vety differento (End of Side 1) 


(Side I1)--lived in these ronderfully happy, halcyon times before... There was no 
incontive.s They knew that the familiar topics of nineteenth contury political 
philosophy, the theory of political obligation, the stats and the individual, that 
these are the key themes. They knew that, because they knew that they lived on the 
peak of the world. Now we have become doubtful of that belief, that we are fundament» 
ally wíser, more experienced, more advanced than the men of the pasto Therefore, in 
proportion as we become uncertain of our superior ty, we become more respectíul of 

the men of the past and also, by the way, of the men of othor cultures, and there» 
fore we take them very seriously. Do you get the idea of that I am driving at? I 
always have to use illustrations mich may not be familiar to you, and since I don't 


a 


know you, 1 canft guess which would be the most appropriate» 


0x1 Perhapa I can put 1ít another way in terms of, say, Locke ín the Second Treatise 
having usedo.s.of the past where some treated it as being really two contrac 

others treated it only as one, because people interpret in the second case the use 
of the word trust to imply a contracte Again, there is a distinction between the 
words trust and contracte 


Ar Tell, doesn't this again indicate what one has to do? Does trust necessarily 
imply a contract in any technical sense in Locke!s usage? And is there any evidence 
vhatever for a contractual relationship between the legislature and the executive, 
which would seem to be tlie practical substantive point? Is there any in Locke? 1 
mean, that peonle speak of a contract which James II broke in 1688 does not mean 
that Locke agreed with that view, even if he should occasionally in this radically 
popular statement refute this kind of understandings These are all specific questions 
which are in principle solveable. They require sometimes very much torko But it is 
not the kind -f problem which some people believe you are confronted with in poetry. 
TI mean Locke did not try to convey a moode And that is more brutal, and not so 
delicates I see in principle no difficulty. The practical difficulties are always 
very great, but that is what we are here for. Yes? 


Q3 Today you used the terms political theory and political philosophy, it seemed to 
me, to be pretty much the same value, and as being onev..Do you fesl there is no 
distinction? 


Az Ohy, by all mezns. But in an introductory lecture, and I have been away from 
this campus for fifteen or sixteen months, and there are so mary new faces, 1 tried 
to be as colloquial as possible. 1 think one should make a distinction. And I may 
speak of it occasionallys But you know that in such a gencral statemont, where 1 
try to describe an over=a11 situation in the profession, I camot use the terminology 
which I regard as the most exacte That would be a kind of distortione. 


Qi This is somewhat related to it. You spoke about the difference between ideologies 
and thcories, and you spoke of ideolo¡y as being not theoretically defensible or 
demonstrable. And Il rmonder if you would go further and say that any ideology is 
dishonest or a kind of deccit or in a degree untrue. 


As If you are liberal enough to include under deceit also self=deception, I vmould 
go along with thato The people who are downright liars are very rare. Mostly, I 
think they are deceived decciverss I would say that if I had any right, 1 rould 
simply abolish the term ideolopgy. Also in empirical studies it is so wrong, so 
misleadinga When speaking af very simple principles of justice, say a trial, given 
principles that are not more refined than firat come, first served, to cad tris an 
ideolory seems so preposterous and diszustinge The term is tholly unnecessaryo One 
can say "opinion," political opinion, is a much better term, and is much less pre» 
tentious. In other cases one must speak of false if impressive doctrines, which 
would simply be clearer than ideologies. But these exact social scientists are 
terribly inexact in their terms. To treat Plato!s R lic and Hitler!s ¡lein K 

and the Four Freedons statement all «n the same level, and such a simple A 
as first come, first served, seems to me to reveal a shocking lack of discriminationo 


Let us go on now. low when I refer to the classics, and especially to Aristotle!s 
Politács, one could rightly say, granted that present day social science 1s. 
really not self=sufficient and is in need of a genuine political philosophy, why not 
a modern political philosophy, Locke, Rousgeau, Hegel, and so many others. That is 
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an absolutely necessary ¡estions 1 411 not speak about my justification now, 
because that w1l be utroughout the course, dut only one indicationo I believe 
that the distinction betreen classic and modern political philosophy is the most 
fundamental historical distinction vmhich we can make, If we look at the galaxy 

of groat thinkers, fran the earliest to the latest, and we call this sequence the 
history of philosophy, one ís practically compelled, as we all kmo", to divide that 
into period8s And I would say that the most sensible, and the clearest division, 
ís that into modern and pre=modern political philosophyo 


llow let me explain that. That something has happened is generally admittedo 
That is of course in itself not decisives The tradition mich vas dominant until 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was represented by Aristotle chiefly, but 
also by Plato. And these tio men go back quite obviously to a man who never wrote, 
Socratese And the tralitional view was the founder of political philosophy is 
Socrates, a view which has becn contested, but I 1111 discuss that later. One can 
say generally speaking that political philosophy up to the sixteenth and seventecnth 
centuries mag one ar the other modification of Socratic thought. Then the break 
occurred. How do we know that break occurred? I take here again the most sinm;le 
criterione “hen did people say that all what was before me was wrong, or at least 
Iundamontally inadequate? “e have to make a radically new bezinmmingo 1 would assunme, 
until furtier notice, that where a break is announced, a break will ocoura Now if 
you ::0 through the elements, and ti:at is not so very difficult, because after all 
there are not so many thinkers of the first rank, and you can read, especially the 
prefaces and the introductions to their work where the statements ordinarily occur, 
and then you will find the strongest statements of this nature occur within the 
political philosophy of Fobbes. And surely something very profoundly changed with 
Hobbeso If you apply this external criterion...the claim to make a radically new 
effort in political philosophy, that disposes of many asscrtions which are made 
today. For example, some people say the Stoics present a radical change. That 
is a mcre modern construction. e know very little of the Stoics, I mean the 
original Stoics, we have only fragments. “é know Cicero, and Seneca, and líarcus 
Aurelius, this is all late. But whatever is there does not imply any break with 
the fundamental principles of Socrates. There is a considcrable difference botreen 
them and Plato and Aristotle, but not a fundamental break, a modificationo And then 
some people say that a writer of the fourteenth century, called Marsilius of Padua, 
is in a way the first modern political thinker, But if you read lftarsilius you see 
he doesntt claim to be more than an Aristotelian. Aristotle is the authority. And 
prior to investigation, I vould ¿ive llarsilius the benefit of the doubt and would 
say that if he had such a radical idea he would hav2 secn that this was not Aristotle, 
unless he vas a man lacking Judgment, and then he would be ruled out as a founder of 
political philosophy as a man lacking intclligences low what other examples are the 
most common? Well, liachiavelMli. That is slightly more com-licated, 1 will not go 
into that now... At any rate 1 would say in this age, in the seventeenth century, the 
age in which modern science came into its own, had ::t the end a controversy called 
the quarrel among the ancients and the moderns, in France especially, but of course 
also in England. There is one document with which most of you 111 be familiar 
immediately, namely, Swift's Battle of the Books. Ordinarily it is understood as a 
literary question, vhet!:cr modern tragedies and comedies, say of Corneille and 
Racine, are better or worse than Lurípidest! or Sonhoclest trafedies. But the really 
interesting thing is not in the field of literature, but in the field of philosophy 
and science, and in particular, also in our special part, political philosophy. A 
geminez fundamental break has occurred, and very mich depends on the understanding 
of the meaning of this fundamental change. 


Now in order to prepare such an understanding, I think we should start from a 
simple consideration which 1 have proposed to my classes in the past, and if tiere 
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is somebody here w:o has neard me say so I ask for his indulgences Let us start from 
the end, at least from what is for us the investigative end, from today, and contrast 
the over=211 notíon of philosophy as it has emerged, with the Aristotelian notiono 
This, I think, is sufficiently broad as an introduction to our theme, also requiring 
footnotes, but certain things can be obsSrved which are immediately evidente Now 
Aristotle divided »hilosophy in the following ways tuere is a kind of prelude to it 
which doesn't form a part of ito That he calls logic. Then philosophy itself is 
divided into two main parts, theoretical and practical. And each is subdivíded into 
three parts treoretical into mathematics, physicae==physics8 means here the whole 
natural science--and theology or metaphysicg. Aristotle speaks of theology3 the 

term metaphysica is not in Aristotle, that is a traditional term. And practical is 
divided into three scimnces, ethics, economics, and politics. That was the Aristotelian 
division. Nawr vhat about the present day division of philosophy? By that I do not 
mean all that yo. “ind in the present day, but what is characteristic of the present 
dayo For example, the division of sciences used by prescrt day Thomists, nco-ihomists, 
would not be characteristic of th: present dayo Just help me erumerate the branches 
of philosophy as theg ocouwr in an announcenent of courses. 


Qi: Acsthetics, epistemology, logic, philosophy of history, political philosophy or 
philosophy of the state, philosophy of” religione 


Az 1 lmow there are people who also speak of metaphysics as a branch of philosopiy, 
but this is already controv:rsial, is not generally admitted. Now look at the list, 
what do we find? “hat are the massive differences? “:hat does the list omit that 
Aristotle does not? 


Q3 Physicay mathenaticsy economic8a 
Q: Not mathematics, at least Russell would include it as a form Of 


Ay “¡ell, I am not in the habit of makin; concessions to the noble lord, but today 

I am in the mood to make a concessione Surely physics and economics are not regarded 
as parts of philosophyo But what does this mean? “¡hat does this little thing mean? 
To wiat do they belong, may I ask, vhat is the over=all ficld to rhich physics and 

the other natural sciences belong? That is this called? I belicve they call it 
sciences Nor, in other vords, Aristotle does not make a distinction betrreen phil= 
osophy and science to which we are accustomed. That is of tremendous importance. 
This distinction as we use it is a modern distinction which is not so very old. “hat 
happened in the seventeenth century was not tire revolt of science against metaphysics; 
it vas the revolt of the new phi:ilosophy or science against the Aristotelian phil>:ophy 
or sciences The establisiment of nor=philosophic science is the most important event 
and everything elye mhat we are doing now is a consequence of this, because this 
separation of philosophy and sciencesesand all the other things which affect political 


Now what else do we observe? TI mean 1 could develop that very easily. One 
could say that prior to modern time, physics, natural science in general, was never 
metaphysically neutral. I mean you had to be either an Aristotelian in your physics, 
or a Platonist, or a Stoie, or an Epicurean, or what have yous But it is of the 
essence of the modern physicist or chemist that as such he does not belong to any 
metaphysical denominatione The sciences are meant to be metaphysically neutral and 
their intellectual dignity is due to the fact that tley are beyond the age=old idols 
of the philosophical schoolss That is thought to be a proof of their higher cognitive 
dimitys This is sciences Philosophy is not sciences That means also it lacks 
the cognitive dignity of science, and it leads some people to wonder whether it has 
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a alían (o that is curely an imoor ando park of ae picturco 


Now what else do you seez ¿ icioned a disrtinction betreun incoretical 
and practical, That has been soolisted, ur distinction between :neoretical 
ad apelied has nothing to do vita to iristotalian scheme. “his 1 will take 
ap another vúme. Jowould like to men%zon only one more point. Tor the under= 
yiaencing of te áristotelian scheme, it is necessary to know the orier of 
the three thocoretical sciences as en crder of ascenta Mathemati:s is lower 
than physics, and piysics is lower “hén theology or metapiysicg, So the 
vghest theme is then, and 1 would ix» to make every concession to the variety 
of opinion as to what Aristotle mesnt, the highest theme is nature and/or 
Sod, The highest themc of philosoptar) ¡low look at the modern scheme. here 
do you find thsoiogy? In the compietely transformed form of pnilosopr:y of 
relizions Put vhat is the difference between theology and philosophy of 
rolivion? heology is a doctrine of todjz philosophy .s the study of human 
attitudes; etc», tovard Soda ¡ow if you vould go through all these items 
you would see immediately there is one common denominator of all tnese thingge 
211 these nhilosophical disciplines deal with man, human thouzht, human 
conduct¿ human art, human societ;', human religions And of course the phil- 
osophy of nistory is the philosophy of human historye So we can say the 
key theme in modern times has become mane That is not always clear and 
explicito 1 would sa; it is not always explicit, but it is always cleara 
Por a lonz time the key word of philosonmhy, vhich described the theme of 
vhilosophy, especially on the continent, was the "consciousness."” The 
consciousness of whom was alvays assumed: it was mano You could see from 


the book titles, Treatise of Human ¡ature, Y Concernming Human Under 
siandingy in contrast with tre book titles of classical and medieva meso 


Now 1 vive you a few ildlustrations; so that you can see this affects 
us very mucho Tne most striking illustration which I can find within pol= 
ivica” terms is this: in the tradition, especially in the ¡fiddle Ares, there 
existed the notion of a higher law, end that was called the natural lawo 
And this played a great role in modern times, in Locke and so on, and modern 
man invented, felt compelled to invent another term, meaning in a way the 
3ane, but rot quite the sames Ánd so ve have it in one formula. “hat is 
that modern formila, meaning and yet not meaning natural law. Tom Painels 
famous book, Rights of llanos You see, law is replaced by rightso That is 
in itself very important, because la” meant primarily the prescription of 
duties rather than of rightso 1111 not pursue this other term, nature, 
not man, although the natural law was 21so0 meant to be the law applied to 
mano de 


Another illustrations According to the older view, what is now ca led 
"Art! was understood as initation of nature. That meant art is lover than 
nature, and in a practical indication, that natural beauty, say that of a 
veautiful youth, male or female, is higher than vhat the sculptor does. 

The sculptor cannot make a living human beingo That his sculpture has 
cortain advantages which the living human body doesntt have is clearz it 
is not in that same way destructivle, it doesn!t age, but it is also not a 
£fi11 human dbeingos In the modern times imitation of nature, understood or 
not :mderstood Y don't investizate, ceased to be the formula for arto. And 
how do people call now art? TI mean the peculiarity of art? “!ell there are 
many words, but 1 wi11 answer the question myself; creativity. ¿low they 
speak of creative writing in a very vide sense. “hen a girl who is in the 
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second ¿rade describes a trick to the group that is also creative writinge 
“e don't have to speax about thate But creation, human creation, that 18 
something much higher than acceptance of the givene And the older notion 

of culture, which I spoke of at the beginning meant cultivation, cultivation 
of the rinde In other tords, doing to the mind what the mind according to 
its nature demands, im order to become cultivated, in order to become as per 
fect as possible. Altogether then the attitude toward nature was one of 
cultivatione In modern times the key word has become conquest of nature, 
which is the very opposite of the cultivation of nature. 


1t is impossible to understand the crisis of our times, a much used word, 
and therefore a debased word, but nevertheless a meaningful word which it is 
hard to avoid==this crisis of our time cannot be understood if we do not 
understand the essential character of modern philosophy. Ve don't have to 
go into the question whether modern philosophy is only a kind of epipher» 
omenon of the true changes, economic or hat have yous But one thing is 
certain, that if you want to know rhat this underlying change means, you 
have to listen first to the men who gave expression to this new spirito 
These were, in the first place, the philosophers. 'hatever one may think 
of philosophers, that ís simply truez they are more precise, mich more 
precise, and much more articulate, and also much more honest, less fearful 
of traditional impediments and so ona Not in the way of silly boatniks, but 
of people who are truly courageouss And the true formllations for what has 
becn going on, the classical formilations, you w111 find, I daresay, only 
on the peak of modern philosophye Now what I tried to do here was to give 
you a very schematic, but in a way I think a very telling scheme of the 
fundamental changes going one To begin tá th, only thís way of looking at 
things is inteligible to us. As you can see from every examples when 
you are confronted with an assertion that art should be imitation of nature, 
that ig infinitely less credible than if someone says that art ¿is creat= 
ivityo And the same applies to everything else. Now ext time TI vould like 
to specify these points by making a parallel contrast betreen Aristotlets 
political science and present day political science. Again, for the sake 
of clarity, I will takes vhat is now regarded in the profession by most 
people as political science and not that some people who are perhaps 
better or worse, but surely not the majority of the profession, think about 
political sciences Then we vi1l gradually approach the subject. 
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I have been asked what the principles of organization of this course 
ares I shall gradually lead up to classical political philosophy, esp» 
ecially Aristotle?s Politics, and then present the problems according to 
their inner structure, And that will develop. But I believe thb gentle» 


man meant more the external organization, ies, the requirementse “ell, they 


are very simple, At the end of the quarter, ¡ie., at the end of the eight 
weeks period, there will be a written examination of one hour and thirty 
mimites or so, and you will be given one or two questions, essay questions, 
and you are supposed to answer them, and that iss.s.and if you answer them 
satisfactorily, you get the credit. Now, readingso I gave a list to the 
bookstore a long time ago and 1 own 1 forgot what T put on ito lam sure 
of one thing: that Aristotlets Politics vas on ito And for those who don't 
read the original, the translation by Ernest Barker, Oxford Press, is prob= 
ably the besto It is distinguished from the original not only because of 
the language, but also because the original is very concise, and Barker is 
very prolixo But he indicates his additions by angular brackets and you can 
always try to forget about the angular brackets and see whether you under- 
stand without them. But if you don't, then read the angular brackets. But 
otherwise it is a very useful edition and has a very sensible introduction 
and you should use that, by all means. The translation in the Loeb!'s 
Classics, by Rackham, is more concise and in some respects superior, but 
itis very difficult to underatand. He doesn't reach the extreme where 
you understand the English translation only when you read the original, 

it doesn't go so far, but it is more difficult to follow than Barker!s 
translations That is the best I can do. I believe I suggested as a 
reading, as recommended reading, Bruno Snell, The Discov of the liind 
which is available as a paperback, as general ba 

heard much of the book when I put it down, and only favorable things, 
otherwise I wouldn't have recommended it. Now I have read about two= 
thirds of it and I am somewhat disappointedo But still those of you 

who have never heard anything of things Greek exccpt very superficial 
introductionsz, would surely derive same benefit from its Other books 
which are of any si nificance for us here I ill mention while I go and 
recommend them to youe Is this sufficient for the time being? Aris 
totle's Politics I think you must read, from cover to cover, if for no 
other reason because otherwise you will not be able to answer the questions 
at the end of the quartere 


low let me give first a very brief summary of vhat I said last time, 
I started first from the broadest fact imaginable, spilling over the limits 
of academic life altogether, the famous crisis of vur time, as far as it 
affects us in the West. 1 said that we have become uncertán of our pur= 
pose, that is the essence of the crisis. And this purpose was, for some 
time, tie notion of a universal just society on the basis of universal 
affluence, made possible by techndogy and science, The uncertainty as to 
this purpose implies a certain doubt of science, at least regarding the 
expectations for human life from sciences Now the steictly academic 
equivalent of that doubt, that is the second point, is this. Political 
philosophy has become doubtful, and one would say, if one would make a 
straw vote in the profession, one could say it has been abandoned o 
Political philosophy as a pursuit establishing rationally the objectives 
of human life, and especially of social life, has been abandoneds Instead 
we have the so-called behavioralistic political science, a political 
science which limits itself to describing and analyzing act:al human 
behavior without judging it in terms of goodness or badnesss This 
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behavioralistic study of political phenomena is, as it acmits, in need af 
theory, but this theory has much mow the character of methodology than of 
political theory proper» It is, as 1t calls itself, causal theory, and not 
normative theory. The basis of this distinction and of this whole pursuit 
is the distinction between acts and values, between factual and value juda- 
mentso We have to speak about this later, However important this issue 
of facts and values may be, it is part of a larger issue, and that larger 
issue is the issue: common sense as distinguished from sciences To repeat 
the comection, for a common sense understanding of political things the 
distinction between factual ánd value judgments doesntt existo If you say 
tnis is a poor senator, that has far common sense the same logical char» 
acter as the statement the senator is six feet high, although the ways of 
establishing the two things differo. In the one case you have to use a 
méasuring rod, and in the other case you have to look at the record, but 
that is not a radical differences Now, if we look at this distinction 
be ween common sense and science, especially common sense and the study of 
political things and political science, we observe the primacy of common 
sense. Before we can speak scientifically about any political phenomenon, 
we always have some primary kmowledge which is of a non=scientific coloro 
A simle example. That there are in hhis country, now and for some time, 
the Republican and Democratic parties, that is not scientific knowledge, 
everyone knows thate And when you enter the halls of academe, this kind 
of knowledge is not affected. Certain details are brought to light which 
the ordinary citizen or the well informed citizen does not know but this 
knowledge is the basis of any scientific investigationo Common sense 
understanding of p:litics is primaryz the scientific study is derivative. 
This observation implies a certain kind of a doubt of scienct, at least 
in this form. Science becomes a problems The realization that science 
is derivative knowledge forces us to understand the character of this 
derivativeness. In this sense, even if science, political science, I mean, 
should survive the process of such an examination, it mist undergo that 
process. To that extent science has become a problem. Now, the third 
point concerns a direct connection between the overall crisis and the 
academic phenomenon, the fact-=value distinctions One can state this 
simply as follows. Science in any form, natural as well as social, is a 
means for increasing man's powers This is not an afterthought. That was 
the demand made at the very beginning of the seventeenth century. Scientia 
ter potentia. Science for the sake of power, for the increase 57 man's 
power y ES over nonemen and over man himself. For example, you know there 
is a thing called manipulation of human beings, clearly, power over human 
beings, made possible, allegedly by psychology, sociology, and so ono Now 
science increases man!s power and there can be no doubt of it, but there 
is another questions the question hay to use that powers This question 
can no longer be answered by science, natural or social. That is the 
generally accepted view today. That is decided by evaluation, by value 
judgments, and they are no longer subject to rational criticismo In other 
mords, science supplies us wi th means for almost any ends, and that x is 
the means for the end y, that can be known rationally, scientificallyo But 
that y deserves to be an end, that can no longer be known. That is depend= 
ing on everyone's own choice, preference, or mthatever you might say. A 
distinction between good and bad ends is impossible. That is possible, 
according to this view, is to say that certain ends cannot be achievodo 
In other words, that it is a waste of time to try this and this thing, but 
still, if the man says I would rather try vainly for end Alpha than do 
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anything elsa, his party, his funeral. From this point of view it is clear 
that saven the value of science itself cannot be rationally established. 
Science itself is chosen, and not only by aciantists as a profession, that 
is another matter, but that we take science in any way seriously, that depends 
ultimately on our arbitrary will. Science is able to answer the question, 
"hat ís science," that is done by logíc or methodology, but science camot 
answer the question, "hy scienoe?". In this sense scicnce is absolutely 
blind. And that is the accepted view; that is not a criticismmo. This is 

the clearest sign, it seems to me, of the fact that we have become uncertain 
of our purposes That great power of man, reason, science, from which we 
expected in modem times something like terrestrial salvation, has lost its 
evidences That is I think at the root of our intellectual uncertaintyo 


Now these difficulties induce us to inspect classical philoso hy, class 
ical political philosophy, with the view as to whether classical political 
philosophy might help us. As a mere question, the problematic thesis which 
I suggested is that Aristotle!s Politics presents to us the common=sense 
understanding of political things, that is to say the political things as 
they come to sight to the citizen or the statesman, in contradistinction 
to the political scientist. To illustrate this again, the fact=value dis= 
tinction just doesn't arise, whereas ít necessarily arises on the basis 
of modern political sciences Now I will gradually lead up to the details 
of this problemes For a primary clarification I confronted last time the 
Aristotelian division of philosophy with the modern division, and two 
lessons appeared which are of special importance. The modern notion of 
philosophy is determined decisively by the fact that in modern times 
philosophically neutral sciences have emerged, the natural sciences are 
the greatest example, but of course economics, sociology, and what many 
people understand by political sciences Philosophically neutral sciences 
have become established, and they are in fact authorities for philosophyo 
It is perfectly legitimate today to be doubtful of philosophy. You make 
yourself ridiculous if you are doubtful of science, I don't say in all 
quartersy but generally speakinge Science is in fact an authori ty for 
philosophy in a way that theology or the Bible was an authority for 
philosophy in the ¡tiddle Ages. That is the first point, and establish=» 
ment of philosophicaldy neutral sciences. And the second point is that 
regarding the themes which are characteristic of philosophy, that in pre» 
modern thought the theme of philosophy was God and/or the cosmos. 


Modern philosophy as modern philosophy has as its central theme man, 
because all these philosophical sciences which are still admitted, we 
enumerated them last time universally admitted, all deal with various 
aspects of many aesthetics, ethics, philoso. hy of religion, and so ono 
Now there is a connection between these two points, the establishment of 
the philosophically neutral sciences, especially the natural sciences, 
and the shift of emphasis from God or the cosmos to mans For nature, as 
the object af modern science, is understood radically as a human construct, 
as a construct of the human mind. In the classic formulation by Kant, 
who meant by this formlation the Newtonian laws, the understanding, meane 
ing by that the human understanding, prescribes nature its laws. That is 
given us are merely a chaos of sense data. They have to be ordered, inter= 
preted, and that is a work entirely of the human understandingo In this 
sense, the human understanding prescribes nature its laws. At any rate, 
all concepts, whatever that may mean, are understood as constructse This 
being the case, the object of science, especially nature, is relative to 
the human w:derstanding, relative to mans The paradoxical fact that man 
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is that man is an infinitely more tiny and insignificant part in the modern 
view of the universe than he was in any older view. A very common vie. 
there are human beings only on the earth, an infinitely small part of this 
universe, and men have exi 3ted there for a few million years, a billion 
years, it doesn't matter. Completely eccentric, in some out of the way 
place, in some corner there exists this proud beast who regards himself as 
the ultimate purpose, as the ultimate end of the whole thing, and objectively 
there is nothing to thats. And yet very strangely this whole universe as 
known, as something about which one can speak, is only by virtue of a certain 
human act, an organization by the human mind of the sense data. And further= 
more to make this clear, that man has an entirely different...everything is 
ultimately a human construct, because whatever we know is a confirmed hypo= 
thesis, a confirmed theory, but these theories are all human constructSse 

Man is the constructor; man as the constructor is not a human constructo 

That comes out in one way or the other, in the extreme way, as follows. 

There is at least one highest principle of all possible scientific theories, 
and this is called the principle of contradiction. That A is B and that A 

is non=B are absolutely incompatible. This is not a thing posited by 

theory, as any g¿eometry, Euclidesn or non=Euclidean, may bes It ís ineve 
itable for any human thought that claims to be thought, absolutely necessary, 
not constructed, or imposed, irreducible. Now is there a connection, that 
is the question which 1 last raised, between the modern or present day under= 
standing of philosoohy and the fact=value distinction as sketched before? 
That is ethics as a philosophic discipline according to the generally held 
view except "analysis," ies, clarification of meanings, without reaching a 
decision as to thats. .This view of human conduct is the true view and the 
other views are wrong viewsa So even this philosophical ethics is no longer 
a normative discipline, but is as nearly descriptive and analytical as any 

of the >»mpiírical sciences. 


Lot us now continue and confront first present day political science 
with Aristotelian political science, in other words, to come somewhat 
closer to our inmediate subject. “hen I opposed the present day view 
directly with the Aristotelian view, I assumed something which is of 
course in need of proof, and that is about something in betrmeen present 
day and Aristotle, to say nothing of the Niddle Ages, which you can say 
is philosophically based on Aristotle and therefore you can subsume it 
under Aristotles But there is the galaxy of the great thinkers of modern 
times, who all rejected, by implication, the distinction between facts and 
valuess lI mean such men as Locke and Rousseau. They gave a normative 
teaching, of course, which they claim to be the rational teachingo hat 
about modern political philosophy, where does it come in? Of course modern 
political philosophy is radically different from present day social science, 
but it paved the way for it. Modern political philosophy, while still being 
political philosophy and not merely empirical analysis in the present day 
sense, paved the way for present day so=called empirical social sciences I 
will give you tro exanples, the two simplest examples, the other ones would 
need too long a discussiones 


Then you read the present day literature by these behaviorist people, 
there is one name of the great names of the past which always occurs, whom 
they regard in a way as their church father, and that is Machiavellio. 
Machiavelli was not of course a present day social scientist. His books 
were entirely normative, but there is an element of truth in it. One can 
state the peculiarity of Machiavellí in present day lingo as followso 
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Machiavelli regarded the whole tradition of political philosophy prior to 

him, especially of course Aristotle, as “ideaiistic," and his doctrine was 

jeant to be emphatically "realistice” “he simplest and clearest document 

of that is Chapter Fifteen of The Princes This is the first reading I | 
reconmend in addition to Aristotis's Políticas, if you want to follow that 

courses Machiavelli develops his point that prior to hím the political 

thinkers had been concerned with how man ought to live, with how man ought 

to bes He, on the other hand, wi 11 show how man is, how he lives, and on 

the basis of this realistic understanding show that the reasonable kind of 

polícies ares In other words, the touphness of which the present day 

social scientists are so proud is a heritage from Machiavelli, And there 

is by the way a simple empirical proof. The immediate church father of much 

of what is going on in social and political science today is Bentley, whose 

first name 1 have forgotten, The Process of Govermments I do not reconmend 

this book to you because it 13 very badiy written, and the effort you must | 
make in order to understand 1t is not worth your while, unless you would | 
like to specialize in methodology of a certain kind of political science. 

Then you have to read it. Now the notion of laws of behavior, in contra- 
distinction to normative laws, seems to be foreshadowed in this Chapter 

Fifteen of Machiavellits Prince. 


I mention only one more specímen of modern philosophers who paved 
the way for present day social science, and thát is Hobbes. Hobbes is 
so important because he was the first philosopher whose central theme 
was power. You know there are many people who say the theme of poli= 
tical science altogether is powers That is a very complex and difficult 
thingo Machiavelli, for example, hardly uses the word power. And some 
people say th:.t Thucydides is the classic analyst of powers But you find 
the Greek word for power very rarely in Thucydides. However one might have 
to describe what people like Thucydides, on the one hand, and llachiavelli, 
on the other, have been doing, by the way, it is very different, mat they 
are trying to do, the word power would not occurs But in Hobbes power is 
a central term, and not only in his political philosophy, or moral philw 
osophyy but in his natural philosophy toos And what this means is very 
hard to sayo 1 mean it would require a complicated analysis. 


I mention one other point which 1 believe is of the utmost importance 
for present day social science far which Hobbes stands. TI am sorrye 1 said 
something absolutely foolish, grammatically foolish. I will restate it, 
There is one other point made by Hobbes which has become authoritative for 
present day socíal science, and 1t has very much to do with the fact=value 
distinction as now used. Hobbes starts from a principle as the key to all 
morality and to all politics which he calls self=preservation. The basic : 
concern of each is self-preservatione This is of course abandoned now”, j 
because if that were not so, you would get a normative ethics. “hatever 
follows is Justified by self-=preservation is good, and Hobbes wanted to have 
such a normative concern, and that is out, but Hobbes took a further step. 
If I have a right to self-=preservation, then I have a right to the means 
of my self=preservation.s Obviously, otherwise the right would be useless. 
But different people have different opinions as to mhat are means to my 
self=preservation, here, now, in these and these circumstances. “ho is 
to be the judge? The traditional answer was, well, a sensiblo man, of 
courses A fool might regard anything as conducive to his self-preservation, 
and it would be ruinous to him. That leads of course to a certain difficulty, 
namely, perhaps the sensible man is not so much concerned wit! the fool's 
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gelf-preservation, and the fool is very much concerned with his own selfe 
preservation. To keep the matter as short as possible, Hobbes says every 
man is the judge. Every man is the judge whether he is foolish or vi se, 
decent or indecent, doesn't make any difference. His judgment as to his 
interest is without appeal. You camot appeal to any higher considcr= 
ationo That is an implication of present day social science, and though 
it doesn't come out in this way, namely that what a man regards as his 
interest, however stupid or foolish it may be, that is his interesto “hat 
a group regards as its interest, however foolish it may be, is its interesto 
You can no longer judgs ite This was for llobbes only a stage in a long 
reasoning, this principle, every man is his judgcs But how Hobbes went 
on from here to arrive at his political philosopy is a long matter. But 
this principle, every men is his judge and his judgment as to his general 
interest cannot be criticized. His judgment regarding colors surely can 
be criticizede If he says that is green, and it is in fact red, surely, 
or else you find out that he is color=blind and therefore incompetento 
But as far as his interest is concerned, he iS... 


Now I turn to my specific question, the characteristic difforcnce between 
present day political science and Aristotelian political science. I prepare 
1t by tro general remarkg. I said that Aristotelian political science looks 
at political trings in the perspective of the citizen, of the man concerned 
with his political society and with its goodness, the efficiency of its 
institutions, and so ono He does not look at the political scene from with= 
out¿ as you would look at a beehive, for example, or at a herd of cows, or 
whatever it may be. He looks at it from within, He is not an outside 
bystander or spectator. He is in the middle of it. There arises this 
difficultyo There is of course a variety of citizen perspectives. To take 
the crudest but most famous example, the rich and the poor. Aristotle refers 
to this cleavage more than once, that the rich look differently at the 
political matters than the pooP. There are other distinctions. There is 
also the middle class, which is neither the rich nor the poor. There are 
also the gentlemen proper. Now each of these groups, and you can sub=divide 
it as much as you please, raises a claim. The rich want to have their way, 
the poor theirs, and so one And this meuns in itself the danger of civil 
war is in the situations It doesn't become actual much of the time, but it 
is potentially there all the times Now there are two ways, a foolish way, 
a bestial way, and that is just to shoot and kill, That is one way of 
solving ito But the human or humane way is the peaceful solution, to bring 
the issue before the forum of an impartial judge, who gives to each party 
in the conflict its dues You can say that was the naivete of Aristotle, 
that he believed that such a thing is possible. That is indeed his premise, 
and not only of Aristotle, but of political philosophy as long as it existed 
and exists, that there is a possibility of an impartial judgmento. The 
impartial man, as Aristotle sees him, or Plato, is not the neutral. The 
neutral man is an indifferent mans The impartial man is a man who is very 
mich concerned vith getting a just decisions A neutral is not a judgeo 
Now this is the first pointe The political philosopher in the classical 
sense is meant to be the impartial umpire botween the various classes of 
society. 'hether all political philosophers, to say nothing of those who 
call themselves philosophers, fulfi11 that promise, is another matter, but 
tiat they surely meant. 


The second point, which we have to consider from the very begiming, 
is this. The term political science, or rather its Greek equivalent 
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Ss A is olderthan political science in any academic sense of 
e e ginally meant the political skill, the skí11 of the state» 
smane 1 mean a ski11 mhich is not possessed by every citizen, the sii11 of 
the statesmen, the skill of handlins the affairs of the city by deed and 
by speeche Spaech is so very important for the following reasone very 
decision of any importance must be preceded by deliberation, and delib= 
eration means speakinga In other vordsy decision=making, which is now so 
common in a certain branch of political science, that is a word which 
hardly occurs» A key term throughout the ages is deliberations 1t was 
understood that deliberation must lead to some kind of conclusion, but the 
emphasis was on deliberation, on the rational activity. When you speak of 
decision, you are inclined to think of the last step, this w.y or that way, 
tossing coins as it were, which may not be preceded by deliberation at all, 
I suggested long ago that someone interested in the present day concepts of 
political science should make a study of the origins of the concept of 
decision, how it came in as a key term into political sciences I suspect 
it came from Gormany to this country in comection with the preparation 

of the Nazi movement and the breakdown of parliamentary deliberative 
practices But that is a mere suspicion of mine. It should be truly 
investigated. I think if you would look up a book in political science 
written forty years 220, you would observe at the least that there is a 
much smaller frequency of the term decision than you find now. Now to 
come back to my points The ordinary citizen is a citizen for good or 

i11 of this particular community, and the change from citizenship in one 
city to citizenship in another city is almost unkimomo Ome might emig- 
rate, but then he wuld be a Metic., That he should change his citizen= 
ship is practically unimowne But the sid1l, the steme, is tranaferrabla. 
There is the classic example of one of the greates statesmen, 
Themistocles, vho later on got into trouble and fled to the Persian king 
and advised him very well, to the damage of Athens. But the skill as such 
is transferrable. It ís not bound to the here and now as the loyalty 
propero Now given the fact that speech plays such a great role in any 
renublican society-"you know, especially in the republican society “here 
the authorl tative body is a deliberative body and viewed as a smaller 
group==you must be able to speak. A monarch can be more than laconite 
There are famous cases of such men who were almost speechless but got 
significant things dones But nevertheless in a republicen society you 
have to be able to speak. Now it proved to be possible to teach spealdng, 
and thus the art of rhetoric developed. And that was the first form of 
political science as a teachable thing» The skill of the statesman, that 
was not understood to be teachable. But political science as the art of 
speaking became teachable. nd that was done by the so=called Sophists 
prior to Socrates. The transferrable character of that thing is very 

easy to observe because the S5ophists were ordinarily strangerse They 

were migratingo It was not essentially related to any particular 
political communityo 1t applied to all. 


But this of course is a very narrow view of political science, that 
it should be the art of public speaking, the art of public speech. The 
whole substance of politics, one can say, is missed in this external and 
formal understanding of politics. The highest part of political under» 
standing, as the ancients understood it, is the legislative art, that art 
which you need, not in the narrow sense in which we now mean it, the menber 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives, but the man who can devise 
a code for a community, a code meant to be valid indefinitely, for a very 
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long tine, Something what 1s nolymeant by the founding fathers, more than 
what ve mean today by the legislator. The framework in which political action 
of the moment always takes place, this is the highest arto Political phil= 
osophy as Plato and Aristotle meant it was the art of the legislator as a 
teachable art, not the art which some given legislator possesses by 

virtue of some natural' gift but as a teachable arta The political philosopher 
was understood to be tha teacher of legislators. Now that lasted until a 
very long time ago. Bentham I think still understood hinself as a teacher 

of legislators. So these tmoelements we must always keep in mind prior to 
ary discussion of the details, that the polítical philosopher comes to sight 
originally on the one hand as the impartial umpire, not a partisan, and the 
second as the teacher of le: islatorso. 


Now I will go into a somenhat more detailed enumeration of the key 
differences between Aristotlefs political science and present day political 
sciences And after that we can pause for a discussions One point is only a 
repetition of what TI said last time. Aristotle does not make a distinction 
between philosophy and science» Hence, he does not make a distinction between 
political philosophy and political sciences And that is still true until 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That scientia civilis and the 
pilescrida civilis are the same thingo “hereas today political science 

s one ng political ohilosophy 1s another thing, and the basis of 
that is a general distinction betreen science, on the one hand, and phil- 
osophy, on the oliera TI have discussed this point last time in the fact 
of the establishment of philosophically or metaphysically neutral sciences, 
and I do not have to go into that now. I mention only the consequences 
so far as the social sciences are concerneds The Aristotelian politics, 
which you can call political science or political philosophy==1t is the 
same thing==embraces what we call political science, economics, and socio» 
logyy because the political association, being the highest association 
according to Aristotle, embraces all other associations, and therefore the 
study of all these other associations, trade unions, political clubs, and 
so onz is only a part of the analysis of the body politico. The same would 
be true of economics or political psychology or what have you» 


The second point, and that has also been alluded to last time, Aris» 
totle makes a fundamental distinction between theoretical and practical 
sciences, 2 distinction which we have abandoned. Wa have in its stead 
a distinction between theoretical and applied sciences. Now applied 
sciences are sciences which presuppose the theoretical sciences. The 
practical sciences as Aristotle understands them do not presuppose 
theoretical sciences. The reason is this. Human action has principles 
of ite om, principles hich are known independently of theoretical 
sciencess Most simply stated, too simply as we shall see later, but 
sufficiently for the purpose, men has by nature certain ends. These 
ends have an inner order, hierarchy, as we say, and he is by nature 
inclined toward those end8s Therefore, man has by nature some arare= 
ness of these ends. He doesntt have to go beyond these ends by nature 
known to him in order to find his bearingss Being aware of these ends, 
he must seek means for them, and he can then, by growing up and acting 
reasonably, he will gradually acquire a habi% of choosing the proper 
means for the proper ends. This was called prudence. Prudence means 
a habit of choosing the proper means for the right ends. Now this 
prudence develops wholly independently of any scientific or academia 
institutions. I mean human society itself somehow takes care of th2to 
Political science, as Aristotle understands it, or practical science, 
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including ethdcs, economics, and política, consists in the coherent expo» 
sition of the ends of man in their proper order, and we can also say in 
expounding the general rules of prudence, what is now polemically referrod 
to as proverbial wisdom. If I remember well,one example which was used 
was, a stitch in time saves nines Unfortunately I forgot the proof that 
this is an unreasonable rule. That was done by Herbert Simon. If anyone 
has studied public administration he would know that.» The implication af 
Aristotle is that there is a sphere of prudence, of private prudence, and 
of political or public prudence, Public or political prudence is of 
course more grand and more comprehensive. This is in principle self= 
sufficient and closed. That is indeed the Aristotelian view. 


A difficulty arises as follows. The whole prudent action, arising 
at all times in fundamentally the same way, in men and not in all men 
equally, that is at all times endangered by false theoretical opinions. 
If you take a present day example, there are at all times such things as 
Marxism, and if you look at the situation from the point of view of Arigw 
totle, one would have to say that Marxism makes impossible prudent action. 
This is due to the fact ultimately that it is theoretically false opinion. 
But there are at all times such false theoretical opinions. These false 
theoretical opinions can be refuted of course only by theoretical argumente 
So at all times practical wisdom or prudence==these are synonymous termo. 
at all times practical wisdom is in need of a theoretical defenses But 
this doesn't mean from Aristotle!s point of view that practical wisdom 
is ín need of a theoretical basis. That may seem to be a subtle distinct»- 
ion, but 1t is an important distinction. 


Now if we look at present day political science, one thing is absolutely 
elementary, as Dr. Watson would say. There is not such a thing as natural 
knowledge of the natural ends of mane N men have n differont values, and 
even different values at different times, and there ís no possibility of 
distinguíshing between a higher and a lower end. That is the absolutely 
dogmatic premise now» In accordance with this, as I mentioned before, the 
distinction between theoretical and practical science is replaced by the 
distinction betieen thanretical and applied sciences. Some people have 
been speaking of policy sciences in political science, and they mean 2. 
that applied sciences. 


In the older view, in the Aristotelian view, the basis, the matrix 
of political science, is practical science, is prudence, experience of 
life in a variety of circumstances. Of course that is not merely the 
experience of the spectator but also that of the man who handles pol= 
itical-thinzs. That is the basis. There ís solid knowledge of political 
things 1s applied there that is in need of elaboration, of coherent 
exposi tion, and that is not done by the practical man. But it is good 
if it ís dones. .sin such places as universities. But in the modern view, 
if it is presented clearly, as 1t ís in some cases, the experience of 
life, practical wisdom, is not the basis of political sciences The basis 
is scientific psychology That is in many cases today some form of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, it doesn't make any difference which, but it is 
not the practical psychology of the poliítician, of the businessman, and 
especially of the more decent representatives of these professions. But 
scientific psychology is the basis. Perhaps to some extent it is also 
sociology but sociology always points back in the order of the sciences 
to psychology and I think we have to go back to this assertion I made beforst. 
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Now the third difference==and this is a mere enuneration==the aware» 
ness of tne practical principles, of the principles of action, shows itself, 
according to Aristotle, primarily to a higher degree in public speech, 
authoritative speech, forensio speech, especially in law or in legislation, 
rather than in merely er speech, If you wart to understand politics, 
A legislators ín the act of ion say how they justify 
the » And so on, rather than on Begur private speech. Although he 
was not such a fool as not to know that there are sometimes thin¿s, and 
perhaps ín many important cases, motel things, never said in public, 
as behind the legislators, but the difference, the fact that they camot 
avow it, however powerful 1t may be, is terribly important. That throws 
a light on the political situation, what can be avowed and what cannot 
. be avowed, and that is of great practical importance. So Aristotle!sa 
political science views political things in the perspective of the 
citizens 1 mentioned this before. There is a variety of citizen per» 
spectives, and therefore the need for an umpire. The modern political 
scientist regards himself as an outside observer of the political scene, 
even if he devises a method >f participant observer, because this part» 
icipant observer is a kind of make-believe. He is aware he can't find 
out certain tiings if he doesntt play the participant. But the funde 
amental posture is that of the observer. He looks, to use a phrase 
stenmming from one of the heroes of modem thought, he looks at political 
things as one would look at triangles or fish, the big ones swallowing 
the small ones. From this it follows, an important difference follows 
regarding the languages The language of Aristotle in his political 
science is the language of the citizen. TI wonder whether there is a 
single term in the Politics which does not stem from the political arena, 
which was not in common uses Even the key terms, the central terms. For 
example, the central term in Aristotlets Politics is the Greek term 
polttela, which is ordinarily translated By "the term constitution. 1 

speak of that later. This ís the key term, the term which was used 
in political life by political men long before it was taken up by political 
philosophers.» But one thing is obvious to anyone who has ever seen any= 
thing of modern political science, that you cannot even begin to speak 
of” political phenomena as viewed by the modern political scientists without 
having elaborated in advance an extensive technical vocabulary. 


A fourth points For Arístotle it goes without saying that political 
science must evaluate political things» The whole political science of 
e are descriptive parts, that goes without saying=but 

p pursuit culminates in exhortation and categoric advice, Do 
o not do thato In present day political science, the values are 
red as  merely subjective, and therefore evaluation is not possible, 
ide the province of political sciences The knowledge culminates 
in prediction, at least it hopes to culminate ín that, and, at most, in 
Cbr y 1 advice, meaning if you want to have a free society, do this 
and this. If you want to have a tyrannícal society, do this and this. 


(End of Side 1) 
«g free society is preferable to a tyrennical society. 
Now the last point and in a way the most important point. For Arigt»= 


otle!s political science man is a being with a character of his om, a 
being sui generis. Man is a being with a 1ignity of his omo te can say, 
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ueing non=áAristoteliían language, but as a kind of move towards him, man is 
the only being of which we know which can be concerned with self=respecte 
And the proof of that is that man ean despise himself, A being which can 
respect himself is also a being wicoh can despise himself. That is insep- 
arable. lan is capable of a sense of shame, as a modern called it, the beast 
with red cheeks. Brutes do not have a sense of shame, and tias means that 
man has some awareness, however dim, of how he ought to live. And if he 
does not live in accordance with this, he is ashamed of ite In other vords, 
there is a necessary connection between what we call morality, ies, the view 
of how man ought to live, and law. Because there is a necessary connection 
between the diznity of man and the dignity of the public order. This means 
the political is sui eris, irreducible to the sub=politicale lan is 
essentially di stangalaned Pron the brutes and from the gods. This view, 
which might seem to be a special philosophic view, is however the common” 
sensical view, as you can see from the following examples, When the Four 
Freedoms were proposed by President Roosevelt, there ocourred for example 
the freedom from want for all, Now President Roosevelt took it far 

granted that he demanded freedom from want for all men, not for all tigers, 
or far all rats, or for all lices He takes this for granted. The 
implication of all these judgments is of course there is a radical difference, 
not what we call an essential difference, because that is already a highly 
sophisticated notion, essences This vhilosophical notion doesn't have to 
be, and yet the notion of the fundamental difference between men and other 
beings may very well be there, 


Present day political science, at least the official political science= 
the individual members are of course free to have their private opinions, 
but these are only private opiniong=-=there is only a difference of degree 
between men and brutes. An immediate heritage from evolutionism, nhereas 
by the way evolution does not necessarily imply that, because there may very 
well be jumps from one type of being to another, and therefore very well 
an essential differences StilMd, there is only a difference of degree 
between men and beasts or men and robots. You must have read statements 
to this effecta And the reason is this, and that goes very deep in the 
modern development, to understand something, means on the basis of modern 
thought, to understand its genesis or its conditions. Therefore, to 
understand man means to understand man in terms of hís genesis or in terms 
of his conditions. Neiíther his genesis nor his conditions are specifio=» 
ally humans This notion of science demandas the reduction of the human 
to what humanly speaking is the sub=human. The higher must be understood 
in the light of the lower, the human in terms of the sub=human, the 
rational in terms of the sub-=rationsl==that has become particularly 
fashionable as the consequence of psycho=analysigsethe political in terms 
of the subwpolitical, The political is a mere surface nhenomenon and 
according to many people you have to dig deeper, i8e., you have to go into 
the groups, cor in the psychology of the individuals if you want to understand 
political life. The institutions, the manifest and explicit purposes of the 
great political institutions, that is pushed into the background and camot 
supply the key. Political science is logically later than sociology or 
psychology. And it has been said more than once by some of these people 
that the independence of political science as an indepondent discipline is 
only a hangover from the past, and with the proper progress of sociology 
political science will be absorbed by sociology, and a few disciplines like 
public law and international law will have to go to the law schools where 
they belongs 
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So this much in the way of a very general description of the funde 
amental difference between Aristotelian polítical science and present day 
political science. The purpose of this confrontation was not to make a 
case one way or the other but only to remind you of certain premises 
which, even if the présent day political science is sound, it is necessary 
to know what its tacit premises are, And that wi1l become clear only if 
you know the alternative to present day political science. The clearest 
cage of that is the Aristotelían political science. I would say that any 
intelligent adherent of present day political science simply would have to 
admit this, that there is no political doctuine comparable in comprehensive- 
ness to Aristotelian political science. Even such a remarkable work as 
Montesquieu!s Spirit of Laws, the only modern rork which one can compare 
in breadth to stoUsta Tolitios doesntt have the breadth of Aristotle!a 
Politic8. Now I maks a pause before 1 go on and vould like to ses to wat 

have made myself understood. 


Q3 Tould you elaborate on the last distinction you made between Aristotelian 
political theory or political philosophy and political philosophy today? 
You said that the moderns have reduced the political to the sub=politicale.. 


As Anyone who has ever seen a political orator knows that the passions are 
very importante There is no questions But the question is whether you 
should like to leave it at merely observing the interplay of the passions, 
and thus make predictions on that basis, or whether you should not think 
about the right use of the passions, which passions, which kind of passions 
should be aroused, and which kind of passions should not be aroused by the 
decent statesmane But I think your question was somewhat broader and I 
will try to give an answer to the extent to which I understood ito You 
know what group politics mesns, what David Truman and such people intend, 
and Bentley. Tiat do they say? The real political phenomena, the serious 
and substantial things, are groups and their interests. N interest groups 
interested, in all meanings of the term interest. And then government has 
to act in some way as a kind of broker. tíhat are the political institutions 
proper, where do they come in? '/here do they come in in that scheme? They 
call it the habit background, is Bentley!s term. In other worda, such a 
thing as the Constitution of the United States, the present day interpret= 
ation of the Constitution, that is the habit background. The real stuff is 
what is going on in Detroit and when a strike situation arises and so ono 
But 1f the group struggle is understood as one which should be settled and 
can > by peaceful memns, that is of course the most important 
sideration, that is the habit background. When you have a question on 






psychoanalysis, for example, which you find quite frequently, 
stated ' n the extreme view, and therefore giving 1t deliberately a caricature, 
you cannot know anything of the vá sdom or folly of a statesman if you do not, 
know what kind of affection he received as a baby. Now there may be a 
connection for all I know or care between what happened in the first year 
and when he is forty or fifty, but the sensible view of course 13, whether 
he was wise or unwise, courageous or cowardly, and so on, can be established 
clearly on the basis of the record by people of judgment. How to find reasons 
for that, whether 1t was due to faulty toilet training, or to being spoiled, or 
to congenital stupidity and cowardice, that is a relatively unin 
questions The interesting question is how is it possible that such a man 
got elected, that would be the interesting political question. And for that 
reason you don!t need any scientific psychology. 





28 
Qr Don't you agree that ítts helpful in the case of Congress to know what 
kinds of backgrounds they come from, to know 1f someone was raised on a 
farm let's say, or if someone comes from a big 
help one to know better why they say certain things. 


Ar That would be of some interest. But I would say that an intelligent menber 
of Congress, watching this colleagus all the time, I would mich more listen 
to him than to a doctor!s thesis on that subject. Because after all it 
depends so very much on judgment, which particular cases or actions or utter= 
ances are important or unimportant. Sometimes his action in a given case 
may be simply due to the fact that he felt the sensible thing to do was the 
sensible thing to do. Yhy do I need a further explanation for that? But 
in other cases it may not be so obvious that it was the sensible thing for 
an intelligert and patriotic man to do and then one must indeed see what 
was the source of errors It could be simple pressure on the part of his 
constituents against his better knowledge, and it onuld also be that he 
himself was confused by the parochíalism of his perspectives Sure that 
would be of some interest. But 1 don't believe that this po scien= 
tifio study. I would say an intelligent jowmalist, a really intelligent 
joumalist, and a conscientious man who tal:es the necessary trouble, I 
would trust at least as much as the so=called scientiste 


Qs I understand you when you say the political scientist builds up to the 
study of man from beasts and robots. You spoke of Aristotle conceiving 
man in a qualitatively different way fran the gods or the beasts. Would 
you elaborate a little more fully on that? 


Air You misunderstood me. I said Aristotle starts from the fact that man 
is essentially different from the beasts and also from the gods. And 1 
don't say he derives him fran that, he takes it, that is the starting pointe 
Aristotle could not derive man from arything because he believed, as we now 
think erroneously, in the eternity of the visible universe. Do you know 
what that means? There have alvays been mens Man has always been 

es either in the Bibl= 
ical sense, created by God, or in the present day sense, when at some 
moment man was generated by non=man. So there 1 

In the modern view it is understood, on the basis of a certain version of 
evolutionism, that man, being derivative from non=man, can be understood 
ultimately in terms of non=mans 1 have heard such views, what's the diff 
erence between men and brutes, even those closest to 

erbal symbols. Now Aristotle would say, vhat does that mean, vorbal 
symbols? + It means he speaks. That is what Aristotle says, man is the 
animal who possesses speech» JS, tas remnizon, cod AERITAS Joccety 
spoken, t ha is capable of having concepts impressi or 
whatever you call it. And that plop er It has infinite 
consequences in every respect, so that any analogy, and any attempt to 
understand human , human desires, however low, in terms of that 
o suo o a pr A gringas EA ¿Lil 
although it may be illustrated to some extent. There was a famous 
presidential address by Lasswell a few years ago, where he discussed the 
question, as if 14 were one of the most important problems of present day 
political science, to see whether human rights must not be given to robots. 
After all robots can do fantastic mathematical things which no hijman can 
do, and other thinga which they camot do now but which they can do in 
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short order and hence they should be treated as such. You can say 
are extreme views, not characteristic of the profession as a whole. That 
is cleare But what is true of the profession as a whole is that the issue 
of the essential difference betareen men and non=men is not faced, and 
therefore the inclinatíon is to understand the human ín terms of the gub= 
human, as I put ite And within political soience itself, to understand the 
moral and political ín terms of the sub=political, as mere interests and 
urges and what have yoUus I am sure that many examples wi1l come to our 
mind while we go, because wherever you look fou find that. 


Qs In relation to youwr definition of philosophy, I was curious whether 
because dialectical materia Hism denies the Kantiían thing-in-itself, con” - 
sciousnes3 being a reflection of objective realities, whether you could 
call 1t philosophy any more, in the sense you just described. 


Az I dontt know what professors in loscow and other places are saying nowe 
Marx himself would not have insisted that it be called philosophy. There 
are mary remarks in his early writings, when he was still engaged in a 
discussion with philosophy. You kmow, later on that was settled for him, 
after 1818 roughly. Then there are remarks to this effect, that philosophy 
is oute Just as in the study of nature we have natural science, now there 
will be an empirical analysis of social reality, namely, the one which he 
supplied, will take the plaoe of -phádosophy 2 
meantime they have found that formal logic ís of some uses And they have 
that and it is taught and I think some other disciplines, but it really has 
no Mfe in ito The real 
to be, which is not necessarily what the natural sciences take it to bes 


Qi That 1s what I meante.. philosophy because reality has a position 
objectively oubside the human consciousness. 


Ar I kmow that. You can call ¿1t philosophy, that is not particularly 
important, there are a11 kinds of philosophies, but how far is 1t relevant 
to us? I mean for argument's sake, let us lharxism a philosophy. “hat 
follows from that so far as my argument is concerned? One thing you 

could say, that Marxism belongs to an oler stratum of Western . 
Never forget that 1t was originally Western. An older stratun of Western 
thought in which the issue about the fact=value distinction had not yet 
ariseme. Marx has no hesitation to make these value judgments, and there 
no 
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naturally be decert in a much more consistent manner than they have ever 
been befores There will no longer be an opportunity for cheating, because 
there 1s no longer any private property. That is a crude examples One 
should state it in much fuller terms, but surely Marxism doesn't claim to 
be free from value judgnents. I mean it depreciates theme To that extent 
that 1t says that is exhortation and that is of no uses “hat is important 
ís social actions But since social action is necessarily prepared by . 
speech, by propaganda, by appeal, therefore the value ¡+ caño paros OI =-c3 
you only have to read what they have to say about the West and about part» 
icular trends in the “est to see that they are sure that they can make 
objectively valid value judgmentsa To develop this one would have to go 
mach further than I can now dos But one thing is clear, that the fact» 
value distinction amerged in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
among bourgeois thinkers in Germany. However Marxism has prepared an 
indifference to the moral judgments as moral judgments, it has 20 yet 
reached that stage. 


Qi I understand your criticism of those who would anply peyotoacivaa ; 
theory to politics, people like Lasswell who wróte a book called Payo 
thology and Politics, but I have the feeling that your criticism 








headed, so to speak, in being directed toward mental illness and he 
people with emotional problems. 


Why should I be such a brute?..el oppose quackery but 1 simply dontt 
pu whether psychoanalysis is helping or quackery+...But the ot NES 
to political science are absolutely grotesque. 


Qs The reason I raised the question... 


As May I say this, they are of course not simple applications of a pre 
existing theory to political sd they are based on a very definite 
political view. Lasewell's overall view, as far as I remember it at the 
moment, is that the political man as political man, running for office, 





politisal man is a sick mens There is something fundamentally wrong with 
the wish to have power, which a man who wants to do something as a practical 
man must possesse And the ultimate dream of Lasswell is an anarchistic 
A without govermente That doesn't follow Freud. I 





fellow in this respect. You know, he believed in police and all the things 
A a A O ds In other 
words, Lasswell is not Freude 
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Qi But when you talk about Freudian theory, are you not also contrasting 
Aristotle w,th Freud himself? 


As It rould not be easy to understand Freud!s own doing as a scientist in 
terms of his notion of the human soul, Thether reason, understanding, does 
not belong to the fundamental equipment from man from the very beginning, ar 
camot be deduced from ary suboonscious or 1d or ego or hat have yous So 
that science in the Aristotelimn sense ís an actualization of a potentiality 
belonging to men as man, and a psychological explanation of all things 18 
absolutely impossible. It 1s impossible because you explain sanething which 
you always presuppose belongs to you. And if you look at the attempts to 
Pis a psychoanalytical account of science, I think you will se8... 

Due to mechanical difficulties the lecture became inaudible at this point.) 
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And I believe th::t only fifty can find a seat in 305, That would seem to 
decide in favor of this room, unlesg the dwindling process proceeds at an 
umsually fast paces I do not know what 1 shall do. 1 think it is safer, 
because the reversal cármot be reverted, to leave it at this room and to 
inform the adninistration accordinglys And the last point is this. At 
the end of the last meeting, quite a few students came up with questions 
wnich I thought were of the kind that should be treated openly, because 
they were not really private questions but questions of the same publiclty 
as those which 1 have discussed. Now as I told the gentlemm in question, 
they should put a note or notes on my desk in very legible handwriting 

or type, so that I would know mhat it is about and we could discuss ito 
Mr. 1 remember by name. Yíhy did you put it here? It isa waste of times 
I se8, thank you. Is there anyone else who has a written statement? Yell, 
in the future 1 think we will simply makes this a practice, and if anyone 
is dissatisfied or confused ahout a given point, and we didn't have the 
occasion to discuss this point ín class, they should put 1t here. Is 1t 
true, Mire asks, that the declíne of political theory is due to a 
decline init historicien on the part, of contemporary theoriste, or is 1% 
rather the case that contemporary political scientists have ad igmored : 
the role of political theory? 


Yes, well, T believe I have aensvered that question already, but apparently 
I did not make myself understood. Contemporary political soicntists do not 
simply ignore the role of political theory. 1 do not bolieve there is a single 
vocal political scientist today who would not admit the necessity of political 
theorye Th:t is past, the times hen psople said no theory, facts, because 
today 1t is generally admitted that no facts without theory. The question 
therefore is not vhether theory as such is important, but what kind of theory. 
The cleavage which extets is this. I believe the majority of political 
scientists, at least of professional political theorists today, would say 
that the only legitimate form of political theory is so-called' causal theory, 
which is in effect not mich more than methodology. And a minority would say 
political theory must be normative, otherwise 1t is not political theory. 
Now this has nothing to do with what Mre__ called historicism. That is an 
entirely different thing, which one can superficially and administratively 
describe as follows. Even those who say that political theory can only be 
causal theory generally speaking say 1t ís reasonable to give courses in 
the history of political theory, or history of political philosophy. There 
are cf course some radical fellows, mostly of the younger generation, who 
say, since political philosophy la nonsense, being based necessarily on 
the "Nogitinste transition from facts to values, why should we teach 14? 
I mean, let us not be impressed joo much by these big names, Plato, Hachr 
iavelli, or whoevar they are. Te have today equally big names. Just as 
1t happens in painting, that RenBrandt or Titian is still more famous than 
soms people now exhibiting in the Art Institutes That is nerely an optical 
iMusíon and ín a thousand yeers a fellow from the Art Institute will be 
as famous as Titian, or, taking our field, Harold Lasswell will prove to 
be the John Locke of the twentieth century. But still, leaving 1t at the 
practical administrative level, it 1s so, consistently or inconsistently, 
most political science departments would say, we ought to have a man vho 
gives a course in the history of political philosophy from Plato to the 
present tines This has deeper reasons, but these reasons are not always 
thought throughe In most cases, 1t is Just the famous conservatism, not 
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cf conservatives, but of human beings in gen:ral. Itisa usage, 
and 1t didntt do any harm, let us contimie ite But that is of course not 
good enough in the long rune That would be my provisional answer to Ure 
's questions But Il have to take up the issue of historiciam in a more 3 
Serious sense next week. C0enerally speaking it is my plan to devote this : 
week to a discussion of positivism and next week to a discussion of histw 
orícisme I 'belicve this 1s indispensable if we want to have a meeting of 
minds regarding our theme, classical politicso 





Now since there has been a long weekend, and since we are not yet 

ted, with a few exceptions, I will repost the main points vhich 1 
have made in the first two meetings. 1 started from the famous crisis of 
our time, and sald it consists in the fact that we have become uncertaln 
of our purpose, namely, of the modern puw'pose, of the aspiration toward 
the universal and just society on the basis of the emancipation of tech 
nolopy and sciences The unpleasantnesses and difficulties symbolized by 
the atomic bomb are the most simple explanation for 8 return to our trade 
ition mich has taken place in many quarters and which consists of two 
heterogeneous and even antagonistic elenents, the Bible and the Greek 
philosophy or sciences As social scientiste we are referred back primo 
arily to the classical tradition, to the Greek tradition, and the question 
which we have is whether the Greek tradition caen be of ary use to us in our 
present predicament. If we turn to the acadeníc reflection of this contemp» : 
orary crisis, we arrive at a more precise formulation, The key thesis of F 





No knowledge of right and wrong, of good or bad, 13 possible. Only a 
knowledge of facts, of theories of facts, etce That means that science la 
able to increase mants power, but is unable to tell man how to use this 

power= Such is undoubtedly the situation now, and that constítutes the 
crisis. It becomes therefore necessary to consider the fact=value distínctions 


If we oconaider it we see that this distinction and this question must 
be put on a broader basis, which I tentatively desoribe as the relation 
between the scientific understanding af human things or political things, 
and the common sense understanding of political things, for the reason 
given, that far the common sense understanding the fact=value distinction 
doesntt exist and the ascientifis understanding as now existing is const 
ituted by th:t distinctions It is obvious that the common sense under» 
standing of political things 1a primary and the scientific understanding 
is derivative. And therefore the conmon sense understanding must be 





talon; ag the matrix out of which the scientific understanding emerges. | 
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ME, for this reason have a coherent and lucid understanding of the 
Mal as udlerstood by common senses And I asserted, withut 

Es that this elaborated presentation of the cormon sense understunding 
la to us in Aristotlsts Politics more than arywhere else. Now 
in order to lead slowly up to Aristotiels Politics I discussed brief ly 
the distinction between modern and classical thought in most sweeping but : 
1 hope not unprincipled or arbitaary mamer. 1 confronted first the present 
day view of philosophy with the Aristotelian view of philosophy, and we 
reached the conclusion that in the present day scheme the theme of phil- 
osophy is man, whereas in Aristotlets philosophy the central theme is 
God or natures lI leave it at this ambiguous core for reasons ich will 
appear later. I illustrated this difference by two femous examples, the 
notion of natural law as a moral law in pre-modern times, and the rights 
of man in modern times. And I illustrated it also by the notion of poetry 
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and the other arts as imitation of nature in contrest with the modern view 
which traces the arts to human creativitys I then contrasted present day 
political saíenmos with Aristotelian political scionce, and there the chief 
point I made mas this. For Aristotla there ís an essential difference 
between man and non=man, whereas it ís charsoteristic of present day - 
political science that 1t tries to reduce the political to the sociological 
or psychological, ie., to the sub=political. This i3 connected with the 
broader issue, not limited to political soíenoe, but characteristio of all 
modern science, the understanding of the human in the light of the sub=humano 
The crudest sign of that, and a sign which ís much too crude to be char= 
acteristic of the profession, is the importance attached by some famous 
polítical scientists, like Herbert Simon, to the observation of decision» 
making among rats as a key to A This sounds funny, 
but ¿t ds consistent., 


Now how can we reconcile the results of these tro confrontations, 

the confrontation of modern and Aristotelian philosophy, and of modern 
and Aristotellian political science? In modern philosophy the emphasis is 
on mane In modern political philosophy the emphasis is on the attempt to 
understand the human in the light of the sub=human, and therefore tha 
political in the light of the sub=political. I would give this ansrero 
Man becomes the theme of philosophy as contredistinguished from science, 
because theprimary theme of the sciences, nature, proves to be relative to 
man in the last analysis, for the following reason. Nature proves to be 
relative to man because it proves to be relative to method. All results 
of the sciences present themselves as provisional and Sd Ye 
do not know nature, we imow only a certain range of phenomena, and this 
knowledge is provisional, subject to revision at every points. The highest 
principle at which we arrive in our analysis of science ía the principle 
of contradiction, the only principle strictly spesking whích is not arbis» 
trary. You can take any mathematical system of axioms and exchange 1t for 
anothers There is no difficultys A11 theories are in principle provisional 
and radically arbitrary. The only thing which is not arbitrary is the 
principle governing all possible theories and that is the principle of 
contredictions This is the only absolute which remains, despite the dig» 
claimer of all absolutes. But what is this principle of contradiction? 
Ultimately they w111 be compelled to say it is a princiole located in the 
human mind. Beasts dontt contredict themselves because they don't speak. 
We ses that the only absolute that remains 1s man or something humana And 

tat ide cd thought is consistent by conceiving of philosophy as 

man. 


this provisional discussion of the igsue we must now try 
A decision, that ís to say, to answer the question whether the 
fao tren los distinctiíon is necessary or tenmbles, In this discussion 1 
wi repeat unintentionally, to a oertain extent, things which I have 
said ín prints In print I said them of course much more precisely and 
cautiously than it is possible or desirable in a classroames 1 dontt 
hesitate to tell you where I spoks about th2t, and those of you who are 
interested may read it. I wrote a book, Natural pe t and PERS 
Chapter Tw, and the title essay in a boo. 30 . 
dedo a wrote an article, "Relativism,” 
Study of Man, Van Nostrand, 196l. I don't o whether te "TIBTARy TAS that. 
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How the fact=walue distinction appears today to be self=evident, as 
obviously true to the meanest capacities, And yet 1t is of very recent 
-dat8. Dre Brecht, in his book which I mentioned to you before, traced it 
to the German philosopher=sociologist, Simmel, and to a book of Siímmel!s, 
A 199%. The very term value, rr 
who doesn't use 1t, this term itself is af 
very recent ELLAS, Contrary to a certain hypothesis, it does not stem 
from economics. Of course, 1t was always used in economics, but this 
economic use has no relations It became a philosophical term only in 
tne 18h0ts in Germany. The people who used it are practically unimown 
even in Germary now, to say nothing of outside of Germany. There is 
only one famous name who used 1t in a significant way, and this is 
Lota00..eIt is by no means clear why this term value emerged which no one 
ever usede.. (The remainder of the tape is inaudible.) 
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A question from Ur. Seltzer, is lar Veberts distinction between facts and 
values merely an extension from an earlier view begiming with Machiavelli, 
that happiness or mants ends are subjeotive, to the present notion that the 
conditions of happiness are also subjective? If something likes that is the 
case, could you give a rough indication of why the early modern thinkers were 
dissatisfied with the ancient view of the objectivity of mants ends? 


That is a very long questíon which I have to touch on later when 1 come 
to explain the differences between Aristotlets principles and the principles 
of Hachiavelld amd his followers. For the time being, I can only repeat 
“hat I said last time, taking the example of Hobbes. For Hobbes, L:cke, 
and Rousseau, there was no question that there is an objective teaching 
regarding values in private as well as in public life, because there is one 
and only one fundamental desire, the desire for self=preservatione And 
this desire demandas, in fundamentally a11 cases, identically the same human 
habits, say the habits of peace, of human friendliness or what have you, and 
3t was settled with thate Now today, says Max Teber, but T believe quite a 
few others vould say that is not true, the desire for self-preservation, 
while playing a great role, is not universallyin all cases of all men the 
leading desire. For example, there are societies, say war-like societies, 
which disparage that over=great concern with the individualta sel -prese 
vatíone “hether t:'at is a good argument or not is another matter, But. 
there is no longer anyone who would say there is one and only one funde 
amentaldestre of man and in addition that this desire gives us a sufíicient 
indication as to what the individual and society ought to d0. I believe I 
cammot say more than that without opening up an infinite question, especially 
since I have to take up this question aryway. 


Á question from Mr. Donald Rosenthal, That would you understand the purposes 
of science to be? Is Aristotlets common sense in political matters to be 
distinguished from his scientific approach in otier areas? Finally, if 
Aristotle!s understanding of politics is common sense, how is one to distin» 
guish the varieties of common sense from belief in w.tches, from the idea 
that the sun moves around the earth? 


These are all very sensible questions, but I have to take them up coherently 


or as some people say, systematicallys I sald at the beginming that my 
thesís regarding Ariatotists political science as the perfect form of oonmon 
sense understanding of political things is open to massive objections and ' 
that I wí1L discuss these objections point by points The first question, 
only ona worde That would you understand the purpose of science to be? 





take that up later. You can say our difficulty 1s exactly that we do no 
longer have an answer to this question. 


There are two nore questiongs One is by Mr. + Is not the fact=valus 
distinctíon at least in one sense highly traditional? The “'estern trade 
ition is today a Graeco-Christian tredition. Christianity and some forms 

of Judalsm teach that God and man are not of the same substance, that man 
can think of God only through the analo entds, that mants apprehension 

of God is an act of divine grecs. e Jue distinction were 
illegitimate, man and God would be of similar substance, Ansela!s 

would be a possibility, and as Sto Thomas pointed out of Anselm, 1f Anselm 
were right, the argument from the oontingency cf the world would automatically 
collapse s 
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That is a very learned atatement, but it is wholly unintelligible to 
MCs» That one camot choose Thomas Aquinas as an authority for the fact= 
value distinction is written large on every page of Thomas, for the very 
simple reason that Thomas agrees with Aristotle's teleological view of 
beingo Every being, at least every created being, is by nature directed 
towards an ende Hence, in all his actions, all his states of mind or 
body, are to be judged in terms of its specific ende Differently stated, 
in a teleologícal doctrine, fact and value coincide, because to be means 
to be dírected toward an ends The distinction doesntt apply. lUre , 
where are you? 


Qs Here, siro 
Az Are you satisfied? 


Qi That I meant by the question was that doesntt the position that facts 

and values are not different things deny the position that God and man are 
separate substance, because for man naturelly to know God, in order for that 
to happen, there wuld have to be a similari ty in substance, and then Anselmts 
argument mould be possible, and the other argument fran the contingency of 

the world would collapse. 


Az But look, 1 mean, this has absolutely nothing to do with what we are 
speaking of=the distinction betreen facts and values has absolutely nothing 
to do with whether the ontological argument is a limited argumento. because 
Thomas Aquinas asserts that God really is demonstrable. And there is of 
course a difference of substances between God and man, namely the creator 
and the createdo 


Qs But it's a different one from Ánselm's argunernte 


As But what has that to do with the fact=value distinction? I mem you 
would have to show me that Anselm upheld the factevaluc distinction by 
virtue of believing in the possibility of the ontological proof and Thomas 
Aquinas rejected the fact=value distinction by virtue of his rejection of 
the ontological proof. As soon as you have done this, we wí1l consider it, 
The fact=»value distiínotion is really-—not older than £ifty or síxty years. 
There are some little traces of it in writers of the nineteenth century, 
some even in llarx and so ong but that 1s not yet the story, that is not 
yet the developed doctrine. j 


Now I turh to the last statement, by Mr. Butterworth, which 1s rather long» 
The vísw was put forth that the basis of political philosophy was a search 
for something better than mare convention, nomo8s I question certainly 1f 
this does not run contrary to tha idea set Porih ín the Platonio dialogue 
Crito. In his conversation with the laws of Athens, nomos, Socrates is 
Teminded that it is they rho have engendered him, ve permitted hin 
to grow into a seventy year old cítiszen of Athens and that it would be 
parricide now far him to tum against thema There is moreover the considere 
ation of the fatherland, which Socrates should take into consideratíon» 
Later the laws admit that Socrates is the victám of an injustlos, but not 
of an injustice caused by the laws, but by men, namely the Athenían juryo 
If ary laws can be changed, 1t is probably these men=made rulings. In 
other vords, the laws cannot be changed. But is it possible to Ígnore 

or to change the body 0f laws mhich has been handed down for ages in the 
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form of convention? In the dialogus laws it is to be ddr Ap mary 
precautions are taken before the thres aged men talk e 
uxer which they have lived. And these is quite eii: ence 


to the fact that only the old men, honest citizens, dd are undertake 

such a discussions It is also notemorthy that the discussion takes place 
out of eershot of the youth in tho course of a journey. I would also like 

to point out what Arístotla says in derogation af those who consider laws 

to be a mere covenant, in the Third Book of the Polítics, there and ther8. 
Barker cites Demosthenes who olalms that the nouol wI3h for the just, the 
good, and the beneficial. This is what they seek. And thís 1s what, uhen 
once it was found, was shown to men as a common injunoction, equal for all 
and alike for all. This is nomos to which 1t is proper that all men should 
render obedience. There are many reasons why they should do so, but the 
chief of them are first that law is an invention gift of the gods, next that 
it represents the opinion af sensible men, next that the oorrection of wrong= 
doing8¿ vhether voluntary or involuntary, and finally that the general cove= 
nant of a polis in accordance vith which 1t ís proper that a11 members e 

the polis should live. Even though Aristotls agroes with the last poin 

1t must be noted that his agreement would carry him to a an a 
reasons adduced by Demosthenes for obedienoe, for reverenoe to the nomos. 
Could you pleasc comment on this and show me what points I might be”oven 
looking or wherein you feel that this is an erroneous view? 


Yell, 1 canot do thab now. I can only mention one point where 1 
think you are wrong where what you call from Demosthenes, or rather from 
Barker*ts quoting Demosthenes, shows ite Nomoiwish for the Just, the good, 
and the benefícial, This is what they sesk. But do they find 1t in all 
cases? And 'he law which confronts you directly with its claim to obed= 
ience is by no means necessarily in agreement with the just, the good, and 
the beneficialo In other wrds, you have to maks a distinction between 
good laws and laws which are not goods And this distinotion cannot be made 
on the basis of mere law, because all these, the good laws and th bad laws, 
are laws, in a senses You have to transcend the law in order to judge the 
law in terms of goodness and badness. That is ultimately, and according 
to the classical view, something like natural law, although the term natural 
law does not yet occur in Plato and Aristotle for reasons vhich I will díscuss 
later, 1 camot say more now without disrupting my whole course plane 1 
am sure you would not want me to do that. 


Now let us proceed, because ve have now to rush a bit. I can state 
the purpose of the present discussion as follows. “e want to understand 
A political philosophy. There are obstacies to thats The obstacles 

not die to mere iznoranoe, though that ís in a way not an obstacle but a 
help Ya. are tebula rasa and you are perfectly open. The obstacles have 
the charaater o? "prejudices. There are certain prejudices which prevent us 
from understanding classical political philosophy as 1t vas meante The 
most important, the most powerful of these prejudioes, 1 call positivismo 
Ánd last time I gave a very provisional explanstion in order to show you 
the various elements Zeeding positivismo By positivism I understand the 
followíng things: the view that scientific knowledge is the only form of 
genuine knowledge. This implies, in most cases, that the model of scien= 
tific imowledge is that supplied by the exact sciences, especially physics 
and chemistry. This view, that scientifio knowledge is the only true 
knowledge, is the doctrine of positivism proper as founded by Comtes But 
today it goes on, goes beyond Combe, by asserting that scientific imowledge 
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in any fiel ís lMnited to facts, relations of facts, and so on and on, 
4n contradistinction to values. 


To repeat this point, and taking up a point raised in one of the 
questions here, the original meaning of modern science, not only in . 
Cónte but at the very begiming, in the seventeenth century, did not 
of course include the fact=value distinction. According to the orig» 
inal view, science in this new sense, ls for the sake of power, human 
power naturally. Or, as Francis Bacon put 1t, for the relief of manta 
estates In other mords, sclence has one ari only one overall purpose 
or end, and the reasonableness of that end, the relief of mantas estate, 
ís5 klmowne There is no rational alternative, according to men like Bacon 
. and Fobbes, and mary of their successors, including the Utilitarians, to 
this notion, the relief of mants estate, comfortahle self-=preservation, 
the rreatest happiness of the greatest number. There are various forn 
ulations, but they mean fundamentaldy the same thing» 


Now we however are confronted with the fact that this notion of the 
purpose of science is no longer valid, for the very simple reason, to speak 
only of the most massive thing, that in the age, in the thermonuclear age, 
brought about by sojence, the usefuiness of science for human wsll=being, 
as distinguished fran human destruction, ls no longer evidente We do no 
longer have an answer to the question, a general answer to the question, 
an authoritative answer to the question, of why sciences And this ia only 
a special case of the fact that no value Judgments, as the Judgment science 
ís good, are regarded any more susceptible of genuine validation by reasono 
Te ultimately coms back to nor=rational preferences.s Á man becones a 
scientist because he likes it, and that is all there is toíte. A men turns 
his back on science and becomes a beachoomber on a Pacific island because 
he likes ite Now let us look at that and let us first see what the moral 
effect of a social science thus oonceived 184 


This view clearly implies that all values or all ends are of equal 
dignitye This manifest and necessary conclusion is sometimes denied, 
absurdly, I believes “¡hat these people mean is this. las a living 
being, as an acting being, necessarily evaluate. Therefore for me, and 
me means any one of you, of course, amd any human being, values are of 





: for his bolly, that 

is as legitimate as the highest values as anything else. All preferences 
are equal. The man vho finds hís satisfaction in combining as frequently 
as possible rape and murder, or the miser wi thout kith and kin who dedicates 
his whole life to amassing the largest number of banklnotes, ís in no way 
intrinsically superiar,/sic?7/objeotively superior, to the most thought£ul 
philanthropiste 


Now to ses the absurlity of that, how shall 1 say, with the help cf 
Aristotls, ¿if thxt 1s required, I read to you a single passage.» I read 
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simply a translation, 1% is at the beginning of Book Seven of the Politics. 
"For no one would call a man blest, ie., most happy, that has not ¿ota 
partícle of courage, nor af temperance, nor «f justice, nor of wisdom, but 
4s afraid of the flies that fly above him, Such a covard cannot refrain 
f/om any of the most outrageous actions ín order to gratify a desire to 
eat or to drink, the opposite of temperance, ruins his dearest friends for 
the sake of a farthing, no Justice, and similarly in the matters of the 
mind, is as senseless and mistaken as any child or lunnatica But although 
these are propositions which rhen uttered everybody would agree to, yet 
men differ about amount and degrees of valuse" In other words, certain 
difficulties arise in spite of this fundamental agreement which is univ. 


ersally true. And that is the opposite view, th:t everyone, not necessarily 


in every moment, but everyone coming to think of it, will see thab. Some 
people need the experience and have never made it, but they are incompetent 
to that extente But any men tho is not completely stupid, or completely 
inexperíenced, could deny that, that is impossible. And I think we would 
have to argue it out on this basis.s Now by denying these simple things, 

of which every human being vho is not completely stupid or inexperienced 

is aware, this kind of social science leads to mMhat is ordinarily called 
nihilismo There is no longer any possibility of orientation. 


This is not quite sufficient, because this view of the equality of 
ad preferences acts necessarily to the advantage of thc lowest, of the 
guttero For an effort is needed, either to get out of the gutter, or to 
stay out of ito And these efforts are sapped by the teaching that it dees. 
not make ary differences One can also state this in various other way8+. 
For example, self=respect, a term frequently used, presupposes you camnot 
respect yourself if you have not the possibility of despising yourself, and 
that there are things which you would be ashamed to do. But the teaching 
of the fact=value distinction amounts to this, there is nothing of which 
one ought to be ashamede. “Well, they say, 1f you vote far temperance as 
a value, but that is entirely your arbitrary preference, then you have to 
be ashamed of being intemperant, but you dontt have to vote far temperance 
in the first places There ís nothing wrong with thato 


Still, there is some value which secms to be granted by this school, 
and that is the value called rationellty. What that means is this. There 
are the values, or the ends, however you call ite This is not susceptible 
of rational discussion, of rational decision. But the means for this value 
can be determined. In other words, if your value is to live as lonz as 
possible, and that is your chief consideration, valetudinarian you know, 
only to live as long as possible, regardless of miether you have lost all 

opi bo whom you are attached, you are willing to live to a hundred 
bars and have no colds in the meantime, tho means to this end 
NY determined rationally, in this particular case by medícineo 
And ratícmality means the rational man is not he who chooses the right 
means for the right ends, but who chooges the right means for any end he 
happens to fancyo That miser I spoke of before acts rationally if he 
really, taught perhaps by Jack Benny, finds out al) methods in which one 
can save, and he acts irrationally if he vould go on spending sprees 
quite irrationally from the point af view of the miseroa So tons ity 
like this exists only regarding the means, not the endgs But that is 
something which seems to be esteemede 






But the question comes up here in the same way, why should I be 
rational? Why should I be ratíonal? I desire the edd A. That end A can 
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concept, originally a valns concept, by becoming 
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£fros of evalua implications, degrades everything. Bess ata ly 
eres, Hor om rima os aer p de sms tam 
backiward to Pericles Athens, Perteleaa Athens is to sufíer fran 





; Ys 
make personality stadies, that implies that everyone has a personality, no 
effort of ary kind is needed, It has oeased to be a value terme  1t has 
poque bras or analytical terna But this means by the very 
act a debazinge A certatn dimension of reality ls emiuded from sight. 





guilt feslings. That no student can deny, that there are from 
time to tine people vho have guílt feelings. Now guilt feelings were trad» 
1 of something lilse a bad conscienos, but that 


getting rid of that t by devoting my whole life to repairing that. 
That is one case of thate An irreticoal guilt fesling, wi thout any foun» 
dation, is of course something entirely differente But by using these 
concepts the distinotion loses its importanoo. 


j 





Another example. Ho common good, there cannot be a common good. Thy? 
Because whatever peoples may say, common good, “oommon gpody" neceszari ly 
prssenta 1tsel? as nomthing higher then *he merely nrivate goods * 
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Qs The examples you are using are not really exmples you would drew from 
the positivists themselves. Contemporáry positivista have an alnost un» 


believable contempt for social soienos. 


A e 


present day anthropology? 


, As I said. Or do you mean to siyo.cimat do 


you understand by positivian? 


Qs 


it 


As But emuse mo. That does culture mean in 


It ís completely talue-Lres 


the Viema 2 vas would 
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sey 


ses day 


The logícal positi: 
never concede that 








inhabitante of philo ts, not of social scienos divisions, you 
know thate But to the extent to which they stay entirely within the reala 
of logic, 1 em not now conoemed ul th them. But they have a terrific effeot 





within social sciences, uhich swesra to the principles of logica] positivisme 
Qs This is the point TI am driving ate The strict logical positivists wi11 


As “ho? 


Qs Tell, prectically ary contemporary political scientist, or behavioralistu 
Ásr Iam vory sorry that you are mistalen. Some people from times to time 
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Human Nature and Conduct that 





ís much re charecteristio believe than anything else in the country. : 
Qa If most social scientists don't regard preferences as arbitrary when 
they are takíng in camon sense discussiones, how do they reconcile their 
common sense with their solence, when they are confronted with the problam? 


As ro potro But the view whtoh you hear most frequently 18 
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Qs Tould 1t follow from what you sald that logical positiviste would sey 


the following, that a11 ethical statements, that is, all statements concerning 
value, are in fact meaningless? 


ás As a matter of fact, there were some times vhen they said that. There 
was some time when Ayer, among other people, seemed to say that ethical and 


to say that, because if there are neaningful statements which are not solemne 
tifically verifiable or the opposite, then there is a large reala of neaning 
outside of scienoss And ty this very fact, science becomes prob 

because someone can very retiomally say, a 


were oompelled to say at a certain stage that only statements which 

in principle scientifio, namsly, that they can be verified or confirmed 
or discomfirmed acoordíng to scientifio methods, is a meeningful thingo 
They were compelled to give 1% up, but I can only say, 
wii oh. hy assertad in 





with . Miey abandoned it. And you know 1t more or less disappeared , 
There 34.4 simple specimen A O 
Mistotle. There ís a book by Ayer whose ti I forgot which made 


quite a furor nhen 1t appeared originally, was quite a breaktirough and all 
that kind of thingo 


Qu Language Truth and Logio 


ás Yes, 1 have it in my office. And timre is a preface to that book, a 
preface to the second edition, in which he retracts a11 characteristio 
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it a horse, 1s 1t a cowboy, you can't mo. “hich of these opinions do 
you regard as authoritative? o erigió 
have a true understanding of arte 4 is a velue juligaente It ía no 
longer possible by mere mechanical methods. 


Qs Are you saying or implying that ax Weber, in studying the efect of 
Puritanism on music, was calling Puritanism a high form of religion? 


As octal yal E A e ri 

to enunerats all the eva ve . how many there are. 

It is an amazin; mabers I think that was wise of tieber. The only troubls 
was that tida was in glaring conflict with his methodological principleso 

In practical social science ¡eber was much wíser than as a nethodologiste 

Certain things we cannot ses without evaluating, which doesn't mean that 

you will abrays evaluate rightlys But let me finish my argument, and we 

shall later discuss it, 


1 take another example, also from Max 'eber, which I found particularly 
revesling. 1 call it the case of the bliundering general. No particular 


have to act in the cirouastances. Nothing else is needed. But he did not 
act thal way. “hy? Here we comes to the causal explanation needed because 
of the bimder. He may be drunk, he may have had a may 
A 
is 





this particular field, by the weys of military u 
the ways of military foly, in this particular o8se, than by those 
absolutely uninteresting osusal explanations, was it his mistress, was 1t 
whisky, or thatever.s TW know that in advance, that these kind of things 
can distub a meno If one knows that ín a partícular osse, this man should 
never be given a responsible position. Now you have your points 
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Qs I understoad you to say that callinm; something a mistake was meling 
a value judguent. Is that right? 


As Yeso 
Qs I don't understand hy. 


Az Because you cannot arbitrarily isolate it. I mean hat would you say 
1t is when I say he made a mistake. 


Q+ I would say given certain ends, he went through the incorrect means to 
arrive at themo 


As Yes, but look, is this not a defect? TI meen, for exampla, let me say 
if I would be asked now ín an emergency to pilot an alirplane. I can tel 
you in advance that 1 would malos terrific mistakes, because 1 kmow nothing 
of ito If you would say you rould not blame me for that because I don't 
pretend to be a pilot, is that 1t? Is that what you mean? 


Qi Vell, I might do that, but I dontt see how that is related to the point. 


As But, excuse me, if someone who by his very being, as being a goneral, 
pretenda to be competent, mt dei subject to a values 
Judgment, regarding his competence 


Qt+ No, I don't think so. 1 dontt kmow why that should follow. Given 
certain ends 


Ar But he admits these ends, he says this, this is the standard by mhich 
I want to be judged. He does this by having the general's own uniform ono 
And this ís not only the arbitrary view of this guy because someone might 
put a general!s uniform on him as a swindler, but this is the judgment of 
everyone understanding anything of the society in questions I would say 
of ary society, they don*t have to be general!s uniforms, they can be some 
other things. But 1t is clear there is no society, no political society, 
which doesn't have an army, which doesntt need leaders in an army. And 
there are certain qualities which are required in order to be a good leader 
in an army. O oa a they were moy 
unrelated to the situation. You know, 1f you wuld say, for example, that 
“hi general in metings makes doodles, and they are very poor, infattor to 
a four=ysar old, qué yu We e ue: SA DA La these terms, that 
would be absurd, because he himself dossn entt takes it seriously. No one takes 
usly. But these vale judgments belong to the situation. I have 
to talks up this subject a bit later on a somemhat more general basis. “hat 
4 in your view? 


Qt A value Judgment refors to ends. Tould you acoept that given your schema? 
That a mistake refers to in the instanoe of the general refers to means, the 
same way you can say that 1f you want the drink of water, and go to a well 
and drink poison, you have made a mistake, But that has no AO de 4 with 
a value judgnen to 







Ar AM right, did you ever hear the word virtue, or excellenos? 
Qt Oh, I've heard of it. 


Az Have you also heard that one could say virtue or excellence is an end, that 
it is one possible view? 


So 
Qt Virtue or exwellenos as m end? Virtue or exsellence in hat? 


As Vell, for example, excellenos in understanding, excellence in fellow» 
feelingo 


Q1 Itve heard of that as an end. 


As Goods All right, but ot us soe. If aman, in our case the general, 
ín his choice of means always makes a mistake, he is inept, he is stupid, 
whatever the special form of ineptness 1t may be. He lacks the excellence 
of a man of mind or whatever you call it, which is required by the situation, 
and which we would say generally is an exvellence. In other words, choice 
of means to ends one could sey is the most important sphere of excellence 
and its opposite. 


Q: But even the positivist would say that. 


As Yes, but the positivist wouldn't dra the conclusions from that. The 
positivist, what would he say, the positivist would not admit that. 


Qs But certainly someone like C. Lo. Stevenson wuld say someone made a mi9- 
talks even though he might not recogníze mesningfulness in etiical terms. 


Az The question is does he drew the necessary conclusions from this admission? 
That is the question. 


Q: PIP EP EI 
and we both look at this gencoral, who has led his troops into this very foolish 
battle and has lost then all or something, 1t seems to me thak we can both 
say that he made a mistakes, having completely different values ourselves, 

and that almost anybody looking at the same situation would say that he made 
a mistake, Now doesn't this wealken a little bit the idea that his mistakes 
necessarily is a value judgment, identifying it as such. 


As Yes, but let us simplify the matters. That ve are not concerned wÍ th 
a single mistake, it is fundamenta ly the same thing, but with a series of 
mistakes, so that the judgnent he is inept, he is stupid, is absolutely 
proven by our empirical analysis of his actions. 1 say that ís value judg» 
mente It doesntt necessarily prove that he is dishonest if you limit 14 
to moral virtue in a very narrow sense, that ís another matter. There are 
also ways of judging of that. I meen sometimes a man can prove someone 
else is dishonest and a crook, etc. And the question which is in your 
mind ultimately is this. Cannot gencralship as such be rejected? That 
is what you are driving at. That is what ax "Weber ultimately meant. 
Then, in the extreme case, to be a first-rate general might mean more 
than a first=rate crook, a first=rate thHief, that one could say. 1 

wíll take this up later. But proceeding soberly and empirically we 

do not come up against this question so easily. Ve come up against the 
question of the grcat statesman, eto 


I give you some other examples. The late President Roosevelt is a 
controversial figure, as you know, an interesting example of the comple» 
ity of value judgnente. But what does that mean? In liss Perkins! book 
e a: 1 found this little story. She had to prepare a 

on vorkers! E” at 15 ado aná of, corras 
Eoconveló, Iuer nothing el UN UNA E. De knew everything about it 


£from which no one is left outs And part of his very great political success 
is intelligible on the basis this single text. Understanding that means 
making value judements. Naw of course there are other things. There is ths 
story of Yaltas One could say that very great blunders were made by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, not merely because one happens to like Barry Goldwater, 
but because when one studies llarry llopkins* papers, as edited by Shermood, 
when one reads these sinply, with some thinking of course, one sees here - 
that there were certain statements of Roosevelt which were not even in the 
circumstances defensible, not in hindsight, one can even prove that, that 
they were not in the circumstances defensible, Great blunders. But you 
see the point is this here, we are not oonfronted w.th the impossibil1 ty 
of value judgnents, but with the possibility and necessity of value judg- 
ments “hichz however, contradíct one ahother at certain points. You see, 
they are all rational judgnents, great pluses, great minmuses, and then 1f 
you try to come to an overall Judgment, you naturally tremble on the basis 
of the rationality of the value judgments, not because value Julgnents in 
themselves are not rational. Let me first conclude this part of the argue 
mente The gancral point which 1s implied in what I saíd is this, but 1 
believe 1t is important to raise all questions, all relevant questions, 
surely, and not to be blind in any way. But one must also raise them in 
the proper place, that is a part of proper procedure. 


That I said hitherto about this subjeot can be reduced to this general 
statements It is impossible to understand humen things without evaluatingo 
I mean 1t is possible to collect isolated data without evaluating, that 
goes without sayingo But that is not social science, That is only sub= 
sidiary or ancillary to social science. Takes a simple case, and 1 know 
you will jump at me. You read a social science article, say an artidle 
out of the APSRo TI contend you camot read it, understand 1t, without 
evaluating. For example, here, he forgots this obvious fat, there, 
this doesn't followo And 1f this happens all the time you say this 1s a 
lousy article. And in another case he mekes a point, or, that I have never 
heard before, or, this is an important point, that is a stimilating article. 
AM value judgments. And that applies to political science as well, There 
are things which are much too Pninteresting to be evaluated. For example, 
one of us goes to buy a shirt. If we wuld apply our minds to it we would 
probably say it was a wolly permissible action from every point of view. 
He paid for it, he needed it, and so on and so on. All value judgments. 
But ordinarily we dont care because we take these things for grantedo I 
rush to the essential points. You wí11l say sure, this man who wuote the 
article in the APSR accepted by this very fact a standard of Judgnent. He 
wanted to mite and to do something valuable on the premise that science 
or social science is of values This is his ultimate value which he does 
not justify and which no one can truly justify, because 1f 1t is justifiable, 
1f you can prove that social science 18 necessary, from any point of view, 
then of course you have a rational value judgment. So you must leave it at 
saying that social scienoe is valuable only under certain conditions, if 
you makes certain premises, which it is not necessary to make, Al right, 
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but what dose this mesn, that the so-called ultimte values can be ques» 
tioned, which in this form is perfectly correct because everything, every 
assertion, cen be questioned. Dut are there not standards inherent ín a 
given pursuít, the case of the biundering general, as by being a general 

to that standard. By being a physician the physician 
ís as such subject to the standard that what he doses promotes human healtho 
No physician as physician is under the obligation to meet the issue ís heal th 
a good. liedicine as medicine presupposes that health is a good, although 
one could perhaps say that a physician vho is sure that health is not a 
goo0d==1 wouldn't go to that phywelcian. 


But now let us ¿o beyond that. Social science, as distingui shed 
from medicine, 1 vould say also has such a standard inherent in what 14 
is doingo Lt us call this very and very vaguely social 
health. Now don't jump at me, Every child knows, every child who reads 
the newspaper lmows, that social health is an infimitely more contro» 
versíal subject than the health of the body. Socíal cancers are not as 
easily diagnosed and as unambiguously diagnosed as cancers of the body. 
But this is not true without limits. In spite of all controveray, you 
still find some poíinte where people agres, precisely because they 
utterly disagres regarding policies, the most urgent and most important 
polícies, for example, resist Soviet Russia or botter Red than dead. A 
very powerful antagonísm, yet there is some agreement somewhere, an impor= 
tant agreement, vhích is not practically important, because 11 is prao=- 
tically taken for granted, but which is theoretícally important, in the 
discussions as we have now. So to repeat, now 1 would liks to make perhaps 
another point which I want to bring up later. If you look at: the les 
which are given in the literature by the peoples who really try to ent 
it and not present it as a thing which ís self-evident. What would 
say? I have here a statement of facta, A is 3, and then Do A, imperative, 
and no imperative-like statement follows. That is of course not 
because if the statement A is good, every sensible mar==I mean if is 
aM that can be said about A, A is good=«i 11 draw the conclusion 1 wi 11 
try to get the good. That is naturally much too simple a statement because 
there are many conflicting good things and you have to enlarge the issue. 
But the merely logical consideration, that imperatives differ fran simple 
gtatements of fact, is in no way sufficient. Ye have to go into substantive 
considerationso 


¿ll 


Now when people do go into that , which happens very rarely, then you 
w11 find all sorts of argumenta, in liax “ieber especially, uho did take the 
trouble. I said occasionally about W“eber!s argument like this. Teber raises 
this questior,, German culture or French culture, which is higher? Can this 
be decided Ly a professor, 18.) theoretically? No, of course not, but not 
because he is a professor, but because the question is so ill-=defined that 
no one, professor or no professor, can decide. Not all so-called value 
questions are reasonabls questions, just as not all factual questions are 
reasonable questions. If you taks another issue which concerns 'eber very 
much, two forms of high religion, say Christianity and Buddhism, and Weber 
said how can a professor ,poor f , have the nerve to say Christianity 
1s higher than Buddhism or Buddhism is higher than Christianityo 1 would 


basis of one littla piece of argument, b 
of the situation=—because it ís ) to understand without oval» 
uating, the so=called value-free social science rests in all cases on 
concealed value judgments of a crude form. The use by socia 
of psychopathology, such terms as adjustment and neurotic 
are of course value judgments . I don't care 
they are not value judguents, they “111 be understood by every man as 
value Judgments. Ánd I would say the only thing I have against this 
notion of adjustment is that 1t is a very uncritical notion, because 

the question arises of course, adjusted to what? If 

adjusted to tho gutter, that ís a compliment. It is much too narrowo 
Take another example. For example Weber made a great use in sociology, 
and that affected political science in various ways, of the distinction 
between charismatic, traditional, and rational, as purely descriptive, 
analytic concepts, implying no value judgments. But one has only to dig 
a bit deeper and try to understand what Veber meant by that. One sees the 
value Judgments, “eber!s concern with tie freedom of the individual, in 
contradistinction to traditions, on the one hand, and the terrific bureau= 
cracies of modern times, the rational, rhat do you call ito This lod him 
to have this concemm with what he called charismatio, which 1s neither 
traditional nor rational. And víthout this concem with the individual, 
with this evaluation in favor of the individual, teber's books would be as 
dull as quite a few articles in a sociological review. By the way, there 
is anothcr form in which this same thing which WYeber meant is now rampant, 
allegedly also purely desoriptive, the self=directed, the other-directed, 
and the tredition=directed. You cannot hear that-==ew811, you can hear the 
isolated sentence, but you cannot enter into that or understand itif 
you don't see that these people nean the true human being is of course 
the self=directed human being. And these are various defective forms of 
human beings, to be tradition=directed or other=directed. 


A last point. Someone could say, and someone close to Weber might 
say, he would say of course the concepts are based on evaluation. That 
does it mean in the practice of research that the questions are raised 
from a spe point of view? All questions are raised from a certain 
point of view, fran a certain interest, le., on the basis of very definite 
value judgnents. But what ís true of the questions is not true of the 
answers. The questions are, for the reason given, subjective. The answers 
given are objective, because their truth or untruth is deternined by the 
rules of evidence, logic, methodology, or whatever you might call it. But 
the point is that the answers, that the sciences as a whole, consists neo» 
essarily of the questions, of the framework, of the concept, of the intellao= 
tual tools, ar the conceptual tools, or however you call it, as much as of 
the mere facts. As a matter of fact, the facts are always decisively effected 
by the way in which you approach them, by the concepts in the light of wrid 
you organize then. If the concepts are subjective, because of the fact that 
they are necessarily based on values, on evaluation, and not merely by refe 
erence to values, the whole science is subjeoctive, and that would indeed 
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be the end of the science in the traditional sense. And that ís the cono» 
lusion wiich ís drewnm by quite a few contomporaries of which I will speak 
next times I think Il must stop here, but I am perfectly willing for about 
five or ten minutes, and even glad, to argue the thin;;s out to the extent 


Qs The thing that bothers me, you say that ín the subject matter there is 


swh things as culture. I think they wanted to get away from the standard 
set up before they investigated the subject matter... .f£ind the standard in 
the procesa of investigating cultures I think you have a mich better chance 
of evaluating Japanese versus American culture after you have studied them, 
rather than to have values at the begiming of your study. That is somo» 
- thing akin to prejudice wii ch I think they were trying to ¡et away from. 


Ar I believe you are right that this was their motive. TI thínk one must 
make a great distinction between 'ebor and Simmel. Sinmel was technically 
a philosopher, Weber was not. And 1 don't bellove that so-called technical 
philosophers are as such better thinkers than econordsts, as .'eber was orig- 
inally, but it so happened that Sirmel really had a very good mind. Now 
Simmel wrote his book SS A relatively 
thirty=eight, and we would have 
A ¡gureasós EE EN Dial ¿1d vien he e 
about seventy. Did he not perhaps come to see that something was inadequate 
in this early book? Parochialimm surely is a great intellectual vice. It 
ut 
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countries, one can do that. But here what happens, you try then, say a 
apaño 


different notions, we have what 
shame culture, is that not what 
moral things without ever de 
only think in terms of honor and shame, entirely different orientationo 
Vell, 1 wuld say you don't have 





sey he has to. You know 
is such a thing as culture. 
DO Llao ¿ooo Smnepant loci O ings.  . 


Let me give another example. Te make a distinction betreen law and 
customs, and ritual, I don't know what. Different things. There are 
"cultures" in wiich the distinction is inapplicable. By applying the 
distinction you distort that culture. Let us generalize from thato 
Our scientific sociolozical frame lc s5500, + perfectly value-neutral 
as it cfaims to be, is fundamentally based on the experience of “estern 
MANO DE des 1 ll a terrible parochicicóna It is much worse tha¡? that 
of the cowboy in Texas who goes to Japan and comes back and says 


$3. 


steers are the best and that is all there is to ito Because that is un 
innocent parochialism and everyone sees through it, but thab of the social 
solentist, who goes with his categories to Ghana, or whatever 1t may be, 
comes back rrith the same categories, that is the true and terrible parochiad» 
1smo And I would contend that no one was more parochial than Max “ebero 1 
_don't compare him with the Texas cowboy, but I am speaking now of social 
scientistso I think some things can be shown in a few sentences, that the 
basic distínction between traditional, rational, and charismatic is a most 
atrociously parochial distinction.. I cannot repeat that now, But let me 
follow the broader outlines What wuwld follow fran What you say? Every 
such thing, now called culture, let us speak a little more cautiously of 
independent societies, is unique, has a different character, and that 
applies also to its concepts. In order to interpret Japanese culture, 

you have to make a distinction as the Japanese make it, and not the 
so-called hypothetical and purely provisional distinctions which the 
social scientists makes, and of which he claims they are purely hypo» 

t! etical and provisional, but they remain unaltered in the process, in 

all cases 1 know. Do you see what I mean? Iam in favor of an infinitely 
more critical posture than llax Weber had. I would hesitate to apply these 
terrible terms to Japanese, 1 would wait, I would study ten years Japanese, 
and live there, and then would begin to see what the conceptual framework. 
inherent in Japanese society iso 


Qs Vell, isn't this an ideal situation Here a man wW11 suspend his jud gent 
that long? Is it really possible...or are there always impressions about 
the conceptual framework of their society... : 


As Vell, all right, if there is somebody sent over by the Ímerican government, 
let us not tale Japan, which is our ally, but say to Caechoslovalia, to spy 
for this country. Then of course why should he take the trouble, he has 
to be useful to the United States, and try 
mation as fast as possible and then to come 
But if we are theoretical, if we are interested in knowledge for its 
sake, and then for some more complicated reason in 
own sake, we must dedicate ourselves. Look, that is not such a fantastio 
thingo Did you ever hear of people called classical soholars vho do nothing 
in their lives, apart from reading papers and so on, than reading Greek or 
Roman or Latin classics? hy should not a man dedicate himself to the 
Japanese, to the llindu culture? As a matier of fact there are such people 
even on this campus. 1f you would go over the catalog you would fi 

Bobrinskoy is a Professor of Sanslarit Studies. I mean the difference 
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the social scientist who does Japan in one year, and the man who 
fe=long study, is only the difference between a superficial and 
A man, other things being equal. Yowr demand, properly genera lized, 
'condenm the social scientist to fundamental suporficialityo. I make 
allowances for the wealmess of the human flesh, but one must not make 
these allowances in one's overall plan for a science, which after all needs 
the work of many, many generations. And what cannot be done in one lifetime 
could be done in manya 1 would say this is the truly interesting prob lem, 
the so=called categorial framemork or whatever expression is now in vogus. 
You must have heard that expression, that every science has ultimately a 
system of concepts, a system of concepts in the light of which it asseembles 
facts, selects them, orders them, organizes them. But in the social sciences 
1t is surely true that our conceptual framework rhich we have is of Vestern 
origin primarily, in spite of the use of such things as taboo, mioh are 
not of vjiestern origine But the overall trend, that there is such a thing as 


story, which 1 speak from 
cient Chinese travelers, a 


ted. The in 


thousand, fifteen hundred years ago, vhen they came 


ba so 1t may be a bit 


to another nation, 
Uhinese term for that, 
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Q: 


What was at the foundation of the fact-=walue distinction vas the fact 
that they vere worried about the problem of parochialism. And your theory, 
which says that there is in esch subject some inherent standard, would 


imply that there is some universal stendard..o 


Qs 


. 


in ol Japan, than it means in the Luropesn liiddle Ages, 


neans something very 
go into that. But Weber mas not spesking of some far-fotohed 
general, say in the Chinese !liddle Ages. le was speaking of the general as 


Not necessarily, because 1t could be that m army 


different in Japan, 
we would have to 


As 
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have to consider, I call this historicism. That ís not positivism. But 
the consistont historicist, who has thought 1t through, would of course not 
meke use of the fact=value distinotion. They vould simply say we accept 
the values of our society as the values of our society, not more, But we 
ha do that in order to make any sense. Can you repeat the point where 
1 did not ín any way do arything ¿llegi timate 
there because TYeber, the example discussed by líax "'eber, ís wholly innooent 
ary consideration of “/estern, Chinese, Aztec, or other different notions 
the general. It is wholly inmooent of that. 


AR 


that in 
To evaluate you have to have certain values, How do you get this?...If 
there y but I dont 
think they can be. I think there aro different considerations in different 
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this, that this consideration of so=called cultural 

vieber. It existe as a key consideration of 
Max “¡eberoo.that goes without sayingo..the Socio o£ onssethat is 
ver, different...But in the fundamental me tions 1t 
doesn't play any roles where he attempts to prove the necessity of the 
fact=value distinction, the consideration of historical variety, or cultural 
variety, doesn't enter. But you could say, my should we limit ourselves 
arbitrerily to tho argument of llax “¡eber, let us put the question on a 
broader basis. And I must consider that, but I say that this is not the 
characteristic of positivism, but a certain alternative which exists today, 
and which I call historicimme 0f course, they frequently merge. By the 
way, the mere fact of cultural or social vari 


Qs DoeentY (hi2. -cmdorstanding 4 book ce a culture on 1ts cm terms assuno 
that ono t exclude value. Judgments in approaching the material, one's own 
value judgments in particular, and talíng just the terms used in the book 


AsoosCan people like me, because there may be people in the class who ...Can 
they claím to have ziven sufficient consideration te a11 relevant consider= 
ations? I mean I know nothing of Sanskrit, or Chinese. If 1t would become 
necessary for me to become a student of Sansla“it culture or Chinese culture, 


1 would have to very long time before I would dare to make any judg- 
ments because ít would talks such a long time to understand. I lmow a bit 
of so»called Oreek, and if TI think I know somemhat...] can promisfP you... 


other value judgnents that "lato was greater than... these old people who 
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(Lecture 5, 16 October, 1961) 


toward classical political 

ve cannot do this properly, methodically, 
we do not know in advance what ths peculiar obstacles ars which prevent 

us to begin with from understanding classical political philosophy as 1t 

was meant. low these obstacles are our assumptions, our convictions, our 

prejudices, however ve call themo Certain premises of which 1t is not 

certain, in every case, that they have been examined by uso But we must 

at least identify them and to the extent to mhich 1t is possible in such 

a meeting, to sxamine them Now last time I began a critical discussion 

of positivism, of positivism as far as it effects especially political 

science. And at the end of the last meeting a student said that I had mis 

unerstood the whole fact=value distinotion because the motive was the 

experíence of cultural variety, and the desire of a freedom from 

ismo. I denied that, and on the following ground, because TI made a distinction 

between positivísm and historicism, and 1 am not now speaking of historicismo 

Let me clarify this point a bit. 
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The positivistio view asserts that the only gemine knowledge is scien»= 
tific knowledge and the model of scientific knowledge is supplied by the 
natural sciences. For positivism, for the positiívistic fact=walue distiínction, 
the support is not cultural variety as such, and thut I would say for a very 
good reason. The student of mathematics or of physics, for examples, becomes 
acquainted with the fact that there is such a thing as Chinese mathematica, 
Babylonian mathematics, Greek mathematicas. That does not for one moment; 
make hím doubt£ul of modern mathomaticas as the highest form of mathematicso 
So that mere cultural variety is no argument at all. The support far the 
fact=value distinction as used by the positivists is an analysis of know= 
ledge on the one hand and what was formerly called will on the other, or 
as we night say ín this case, the distinction between cognition and desire. 
Valnes are the things desired, or the principles of possible desires, and a 
desire cannot be criticiged acoording to this view except in terms of another 
desire, not on the basis of any fact as facto And this is the crucial point, 
that there is no factual or objective difference regarding rank betreen desireso 
If someone has what we would ordinarily call a very low desire, and another 
man has what we would ordinarily call a high desire, the positivist tells 
us that this distinction is only based on our peculiar desire which is as 
defensible, or as indefensible as any other desire, 


But still I do not like to create the impression as if I were evading 
an issue on formallistic grounds, namely on the seemingly formlistic ground, 
the cultural variety issue mich belongs to the discussion of historicism 
and not of positivismo Since it has been brought up and has to be discussed 
aryway, 1 would like to say a few words about that. Now, in the first place, 
the values are said to differ from culture to cultures, that ls cultural 
variety. Is this unqualifiedly true? In order to guarantee relevance to 
this observation of cultural variety, we would first have to know that e 
must treat all cultures as cqual in rank, regardless of whether these are 
very prinitive or pre-literal cultures, or high cultures. For exampla, what 
about the values of Confucian China, and that of a primitive tribe in the 
Amazon regípn of South America? Do these tw cultures really have the same 
claim to o0uY moral respect? 1 would líke to mention here an experience 
occasionally made. I, who know nothing of Chinese things, gave once a 


sm 
Now tho secord point I would likes to make is this. Values are here, 
according to this view, supposed to belong to a culture. If this is true, 
the ¡estarn values belong to "estern culture, and 1t would seem to follow 
that we ought to judge “¡estern things, policies, institutions, what have 
you, on the basis of estern values, The whols fact=value distinction 
would not arise, whereas the position which I am discussing now ís that 
widch as a matter of principle prohibáita all value judguents. Fran the 
point of view of positivimm, it ís of no importante whatever in a theor= 
etícal context, whether cortaín values to which a social scientist refers, 
or defers, are the values of his society, because as a positivist might 
very vell say, there are all kinds of conflíctin; values within one and 
the same society, even within the same individual at different tineso 


Now T come to the most interesting point ich was raised, namely 
the opermess to other cultures. And thís is in iteelf of course something 
which is a virtue, as I would say. But there is a certain ambiguity here. 
That does this openness mean? Tn the first place it would mean tolerance, 
toleration, in two way3o In the first place, one remains certaín that one's 
own faith is the best simply, as religious tolerance was understood in the 
seventeenth century. But of course one does not draw the conclusion that 
you may persecute other faiths. In other wrds, respoct for other cultures, 
but without far one moment becoming doubtful that the Western values are 
the highest. This I believe is not quite meant when people speak today 
of openness toward other cultures. They mean by it rather a shift of 
emphasis from the substantive faith, from the substantive Westerm faith, 
to something like peace, or to something in which all faiths agree. You 
see tolerance can mean the most important thing ís my religious conviction, 
but practica Uy it is very important to be tolerant, practically important 
but surely not the highest thing. There can also be a shift of emphasis 
from the substantive conviction to tolerance as the highest value, which 
ís an entirely different thing. In other words, that from this point on 
there wí11 of necessity be==wich is not sufficiently considered by every= 
one==the intolerance to the heterodox, or to the heretic, w,11 cease, but 
now there w,11 be intolerance only to the intolerant. Because absolute 
toleranoe is impossible. The classic formilation of this you find in 
Rousseau! s Social E in the chapter on civil religion. In other 
mords, to repea po: in this way, tolerance becomes in fact the 
highest value, and the substantive faith becomes...» if I may use a term 
from political history. 


But there is something else, apart from tolerance in eithcr form, 
and that could very well be fusion of tro different cultures, The tiestern 
beconins acquainted with the Eastern, or vice versa, learns from the other 
culture, And if we think this through to its end, there wuld be an end 
to cultural variety proper, there would be a single world culture, which 


' tíon a 
against the simple dogmatíc acceptance of ths Greek heritage. 
to you==I hope, 1 cannot be 
sure==that 1 am as anxious to understand other cultures, as I now call 
them, as aryone else. I am prevented from engaging in that because I 
have certain other preoccupations, A toos. 
oreign 


to learn, something of importance to learn, not merely regarding pottery 
and folkdances as such. Now this in turn requires, to be amare of the 
limitations of our culture, requires a deep understanding of our om 
horitage at its best. It is extremely sasy to ses the terrible shorb» 
comings of the est as 1t is now, but that is not Western culture in 
every respect at its best. And in thís respect of course classical 


people are fortunately inconsistents But that is what would follow if 
takon seriously. The second point wiúch I made is this. Is it rl 

to speak of social matters in a broad sense, not some selected for the 
purpose of proving the possibility, say, of more counting or computing, 

is it possible to conceive of socíal science as a whole as perfectly free 
from value judgments? And I denied thate One point which I made which 1 
think YT should repeat is the apparent avoidance of value judgments doesn't 
settle the issue because you may have to consider the hidden value judgnents, 
hidden in the conceptual framework which you use. To remind you of a popular 
example, vhen you use the psychological or sociological distánction between 
self=directed, tradi tion=directed, and other=directed, you have the value 
judgnent there, “hether each user LOf 1% da amara al 14 1s of course of no 
importance. It is in fact there and it shows then sooner or later in expected - 
or in unexpected places. 


Now I would like to tales up an issue which da skin to 16), but somewhat, 
broader. Is it true that the new political science ch accepts the fact» 
value distinotion as essential, go y o orar olle: 
df political things than the old political science which was evaluativo? 

Has it opened our eyes to political phenomena which were overlooked by the 
old evaluating political science? 0enerally speaking, I would say the effect 
of this new approach is that the political things are reduced to sociological 
or peychological elements. I would mention only one point» It is impossible 
1 pa: A A ss se 
ee a A A the public welfare, or 
whatever you call it. low this is neces so, e whatevcr you like, acts as a 
value Judgment. e of a given interest as sectional, or individual, 
and another as public, you have in fact made a value judgment. It follows 
therefore immediately. And therefore the po 

common, must be reduced in one way or the other, to the sub=political, which 
is either the sociological or the 

to which there was a discovery of things which escaped the old political 


Now, 1 w11 try to mention some examples. In the old political science, 
by which I wuld understand ultimately Aristotle, but by mich in tie ordinary 
discussions 1 understand the political acíence around 1900, Around 1900 
there was what is naw called the orthodox democratic theory. This orthodox 
democratic theory is said to have negleoted the importance of the party 
system. You know when you think of such classics of modern democratico 
theory like Rousseauts Social for example, parties are always 
treated as a cancer, as fac were called. Now what does this 
mean, however, that the old theory neglected that? Is the importance of 


4 14 the dismovery of the beneficent effects of the 
party system? Is it in other wrds a rational vindication of the party system 
disparagement of the party system? “¡c1l, that 
is also not quite true. For exmple, that has a long prehistory. To mention 
only two authors of the utmost importance, the first is liachiavelli, In 
his Discourses he tries to show how discord, factions, is good for freedom, 
by the example of Rome, That ís the principle of tre point. But in a way 
more important, Burke, Fdmund Burke, in Present Discontent and other places, 
gave the most fundamental vindícation of” the party systemo But that ís not 
the full atory. 1f ve truly want to be open=minded, ve have to wonder 
whether the traditional disparagement of the party system was so entirely 
stupid. Now that ís a point of some importance, and one of, perhaps the 
greatest political precticioner of our century, “inston Churchill, has given 
a very remarkablo discussion of that in his Ps nfortunately I 
don't have the volume and age number here, You , 
proof that the party system is not the nerfection of politics, because of 
A O da Ha ZE Now in his lar]- 


ppiíness 
to this country in particular orisis situations 
is an indication of thats But 1t seems to ne that the real understanding 

ecause the positivistioc political science 

ts and correlation «A facts wi thout entering 
deeper stratum. And to go into that desper stratum means to go 

t say a word without making value judgmentso 

Vhat is the prenise.óf'the party system? The party system, in contradistinction 
o any factions in the traditional sense, presupposes that decent men can 
disagree on political principles. That is more than implied in what Burke 
said, because it is clear, if you had one party, the scum of the population, 
and the other, the nice people, that would not be a vindication of the party 


justification of that kind existed in the carly nineteenth century, when 
you had, ín Europe at any rate, the bipartition, the liberals and the cons= 
ervatives. That was based on a broader view, the secret of social goodness 
order and progress, finde its 
natural expression in a group of people who are more inclined to order, 
and the others are more inclined to progress. And the peaceful tug-of-war 
between them ís exactly the prescription by a wise political doctor for 
political society. But let me turn to a somewhat deeper stratum. 


The vindication of the party system presupposes that there must be 
tolerance regarding political principles. In other words, there is a 
variety of conflicting political principles, sach of which is as respect» 
able as the other. Now if you state it in this form, you see immediately, 
I think, how the true matrix of the party syatem ís the experience of 
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religious toleranos, because rmligious tolerenos, as 14 cams out 

in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, meant exactly this: that 
decent nin du CAS. DAS PRA q qua. dl tol d De 
sano society. This training in tolerance regarding religious principles 
was the seminary, we could say, for a training in tolerance regarding 
political tolerances 1 only wish to indícate the general lines of a genuine 
analysis of the basis of the party system, and I hope I have shom it is 
impossible to state the problem wíthout using value judgnents. 


Now, what are then the characteristics of this new social science, tnis 
radicaly positivistic, value-free socíal science? Let me make one 
remark, which I cannot possibly substantiate now, but I throw it out as a 
question. 1 once asserted in a seminar here in thia building, where one 
very famous representative of the new EPT science was present, a 
very dear colleague of mine by the wayo I A eMe gor encon Sri lo 
made by the new political science 

any man, sufficiently informed, or using 
ordínary common senses And I can only say, he gave tro examples which both 
were what I vould consider rather petty , but they might be genuine. 
I believe one could show by analysis that the discovery there was decisively 
due to the Zect Uno Ue PUMIMIOAL aslenides da pabda MOS do have 
common sense. “hat he found out later on by statistical or other data was 
only a secondary confirmation, very uninteresting, compared with the first 
suspicion that a certain psoe, d held view in A country might have 
become wrong because of the change of circunstances. The issue in one 
case was whether one could station Negro soldiers in the South. And that 
proved to be possible in the Second “orld “ar, and that a socíal scientist 
had studied that according to this report. But as I say the decisive step 
was that he thought maybe 1910 is no longer 1870. One must go into that, 
eme Y dns mas al Ue elas Ol dina ai cdal Ús matter 
they are much too importart for that=but I mould say 1t simply to give you 
e A Y A A E A q 
is sound, whether its sounáness has anything 
to do m,th the use of these new methods or with simply ordinary intelligent 
political observation.e They are obviously two very different things. 


Now the characteristics of the new social science and political science 
seem to be this: general reductionism, the reduction of something to some- 
thing else, so that the thing reduced is no longer recognízable. This is 
done in two different ways, the exemple of this wi12 make 1t clear. In the 
first place, the reduction of the political to 
do I mean by that? Political society surely is 


Í 
1H 


a society. You can even 
use a term and say a group. Therefore a political society must 
neces comply w.th whatever is true of any group, group of humans 1 
believe ig understood, you would come into group theory 


how does this show, this parochialism? It ís 

social solenoe or political science wishes to be universal. I mean, they 
don't uant to find out merely laws or regularities regarding political 
behavior ín the United States around 1961. The ultimate goal of this social 
science are universal laws, say of social chenge, or anything equally broad. 
But this wishes to be objective to the highest degree. Objectivity is 
guaranteed by very specific methods of research never used, at least never 
O SS If you take such a conscientious and intelligent 
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are in every respect at the peak of human 
could rightly say uhy should we discuss. ..of any kind. 


Qs I believe. that in that same article you are referring tos... 


As I read something about 1t, but 1 have forgotten 1t, the details. I know 
it was an outrage surely. I am interested not in the details of this article, 
but in what we can learn from 1t beyond the idiosyncracies of MoClosiay. 
Because I believe not everyone would have said that, but the thing about 
narrowninded and insensitive, and lack af education, could have been said 

3 other than MoCloskey, but that is the reason why 1 think 
omitted thate 
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and the claim to scientific objectivi 
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- positivism philosophy is reduced to a science of solence. This saience of 
science, logico, or however it is called, may tell us in a perfectly adequate 
manner what science is. I doubt that, but it is in principle possíble. It 
cannot possibly answer the question whether science is good or what the 
purpose of science is. It is absolutely impossible because that is a value 
Judgment, and that is excluded by definition. Now there was of course an 
older view whióh is still lingering on, because men is surely thé retáional 
anímal. But that means also in prectice the animal which doesn*tt mind contra 
dictions at all if they are convenient. Now the older view was that acience 
is something belonging to man. Brutes have no science. Man ís an orgarísm 
of a certain kind, and organisme wish to survive, Therefore science 13 simply 
to be understood as the instrument of human survival. Men cannot live well 
without science, which wuwld stí11 be a value judguent. Now both the 
experienos we have made regarding the complex relation of sciences and human 
survival, I trust you understand this involved remark, I am reférring to 
the H-Bomb and similar things, and also the prohíbition against value judg»- 
good= 
of 


cu 


ments, have made it impossible for positivism even to try to show tho 
ness of science or what the purpose of science is. Hence, the choio 
science, say, by an individual young man, 1s not strictly speaking a rational 
choice, not besause 1t is particularly irrational, but beoause no choice is 
rational, because every choloe is based ultimately, according to this view, 
on so=called ultimate values, which can be replaced by other ultimate values 
without becoming in any way less rational, The choice of science is nota 
1 choic But what the scientist chooses when he chooses scienos 
My his work, what he does, his activity, but also what we can 
y on11 the scientific view of the whole as developed up to now. 
06 1s a groundless choice, just as all other fundamental choices. 










fundsmental choices are not properly interpreted by scientific paychology, 
for the simple reason that scientific paychology is itself a science, and 
presupposes, therefore, the shoios of saience. Hence, ths fundamental phen» 
omena, the only phenomena that ís not hypothetical or in any way arbitrary, 
is fundamental choice, the abyss of freedom. The fact thut man ís 
ocompelted to choose ground e This fundamental experience is more 
fundamental than any scienoe or myth whatever 1t can be, because it is the 
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they are 
y hat is a fact, but 


Ánd 1 think they have 
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value? 
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The very selection of the facto 
As Who selects the facts? I mean what is the thing in us which selects the 


As Is this evaluation then value=free or what? 
As NO. I ses, in other words you rejeot them 


Qt NO. 


Qs 


A: Yhere doses the question come ín 1f 14 18 not a matter of facts in the 
crudest sense, that someone says 1t wi11 cost one níllion, and anothor says 


cannot two men agree all the facts narrowly understood ín a case, but 
the one is a decent fellow and the other ís a orook? Both judge. That 18 
the difference between of the honest man and the judgnent of 


Qi Yell the judgment of the honest man is of course better. 
As Tee, but af course. But on what ground? Does he see more facts, ar a 


o 


Qs His judgnent ís more polluted ox twisted. He doesn't try to give an 
honest evaluation of it. He uses 1t for ulterior motives. 
Ar : But didnt t you say that everyone, and I suppose you didn't migh to impugn 
my honésty, I said 1f the difference between a mathematical Judguent and a 
political judguent ís that in a political Judgment an econontio interest comos 
in, an ulterior notive if there ever was one. E TAS 


Qt sespeed to be morse carefíl, in those oirounstanoes mero your personal 
interests are involved. es o 





somewhere, a standard definition of a 
human being, and explude the human tigers, because 
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you say that what 1s now 

is by nature inclined? Ti 
ther positivism nor hist» 
, and some others» 
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l am very sorry, there ís a big crasl out there, and the hour ís nor. 


vell let me seo. I tiy to de a dempcrat about it. Is the class willing 
to bow to sheer vower? They seem to wii, Poserwald 2? 


Roserwald 2. 


Does any one of you know where Posenwald 2 is? All right, lead us, let's 
gos 


se.sand all earlier volitical philosophies contain an element of the truth, 
They are not simply false, but incomplete. But Hegel still maintained of 
course that his philosophy also belongs to a time. How could he reconcils 
the finality af his philosophy and the fact that 1t belongs to a time? Very 
dimply, his time is the final time, the absolute time, the absoluta momento 
It was along these lines. An absolute time was recognized ín the Christian 
tradi tion, the year 1, or as more generally stated, redenption. Christianity 
is the absolute religion, final religion. Hcgel starts in a way from that. 
But llegel interprets it somemhat differently. Christianity was originally, 
when it was in its original, primitive form naturally in opposition to the 
world, the ::0rld being pagan, and it took a very, very long time until the 
world became pervaded by Christiardty. The world, that is also called in 
Latin, saeculum.s Until the saeculunm bocame Christian, or differently stated, 
until Christianity became seculari sed, that is the same thing from llegol1ts 
poínt af view, the perfect synthesis of Christianity and the saeculumo And 
the most important steps, from Hegel's point of view, wers th8 Reformation 
and the Inli¿itenment, culminating in the French Revolution. To put it very 
simply, in the French Ravolution, according to Hegel, the rights of man, 

the absolute dígnity of the individual, became of each individual regardless 
of any natural characteristics, was recognized as the basis of the social 
order, and was not regarding only his fate after life, or in the eyes £ 

God, but became the basis of the ordering of society, and the tecmical 
expression is the rights of man. Of course, on the other hand, the French 
Pevolution was also a great terror, as Hogel emnhasized, but what was wrong 
with the French Ravolution was not the principle, namely the rights of mano 
As Hogel put it, the French Revolution was the first attempt of men to stand 
on his head. t he did not mean as a criticism...ve vould have a rational 
society on the basis of the only rational principle, namely, the fundamental 
equality of all men. “hat was wrong with the French Revolution was an in= 
sufíficient understanding of the fact that government ís something fund= 
amenta Uy different from what we might call the sovereign peopla. And there= 
fore the end of this great history was not the very imperfeot arrangement 

of the French Revolution, but in a way, Napoleon. In his very early writings 
Hegel thought that Napoleon, in other words, a very strong government based 
on the rights of man, every Napoleonic soldier, poor or rich, noble or villein, 
could become a marshall of Franoe. So a strong government on a fundamentally 
egalitarian basis, the full equali ty of opportunity, that was the ordero 
Hegel rewrote his doctaine, we can say, aftor the defeat of Napoleon, and 
then he found the best order, at any rate ín the post-=revolutionary state, 

to soms extent in the post-revolutionary Prussian state. That ís not a 
question of the greatest importance, I meen, how he identified it in particular. 


Now this historical process, which necessari ly lsads to an end, as we 
can see only at the end of the process, prior to that we couldn't see that, 
ís the gradual revelation of the truth, of reason with a capital Ro. The 
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historical process ís rational and complete, Joth things are nacossary. 

If it more not completed, you could not lmow of its rationality, 1 mean 
you don't know if a tolerable rational solition might not necessarí ly 

lead into 1íts opposite. ne can say, and that is of course a very partial 
truth, but it is not nisleeding in our context, philosophy cane now to mean 
¿AImost the understanding of the historical process, the contemplation of 
the historical process as a rational and completed process. This is very 
roughly vhat Hegel saido 


Historicism can be uxerstood as emerging from Hegel on tho following 
premises, on the basis of the following deviation fron llegel. Historicism 
maintains the essential historical character of human thought, namely that 
the individual is essentially a son of his time or that there ís nothing 
ín a man's thought by which he transcends hís times But historicism in 
contradistinction to Hegel says history is neither rational nor completed, 
And thís raises of course infinite difficulties, that our thoughts, our 
highest thoughts, should be dependent on history, ard yet the historical 
process 1s not rational. Hegel!s view was attaclked already in hís time 
by the historians propera The most famous among them was thc German 
historían Ranks, who is well known for having made the statement that all 
epochs are equal before God or the truth. In other wrda, if we take this 
literally, there is no progresso lian can at all times have a direct rela- 
tion to the absolute, Now let us enlarge that far beyond what Ranke ever 
meantoe ''e reach this view. There is an equality of all epochs and of ad 
cultures. This ís the view of present day ordinary historical relativismo 
The inmediate consequence of this is that the most important study of man, 
which la the study of man, consists ín the contemplation of all epochs or 
all cultures, what you find practically in the so-called general civilization 
courses in collere, but on the higher level, I mean on the level of research, 
a univers:1 history, which treats wth perfect impartiality and without any 
preference all epochs and all cultures. It claims to e absolutely objective, 
so that the situation of the historian, and his belonging to this or that 
epoch, or this culture or that culture, is wholly irrelevant. Othorwise it 
would not be objective in this sense. 


low this view which was particularly powerful in Germany==general ly 
speaking Germany has been the country of historicism more than any other 
country up to the present day==this view was attacked with very great power 
by !ietzsche in a famous essay "On the Advantage and Disadvantage of History," 
around 1973. 1 forgot the exact date. That is a very important essay, and 
1 can state here only the key point as far as our argunent ís concernedo 
Objective history is strictly speaking impossible, because the historian 
himself stands in the historical stream. le necessarily belongs to an epoch 
and to a cultures. Even his individuality is relative, not only the epoch 
and the culture to which he belongs. Historical objcctivity is strictly 
speaking impossible, Now this must be enlarged, as it was, not only to 
history but also to the other forms of human knowledge, especially the 
natural sciences. And the argument, as stated powerfully by Nietasche 
but more later on, science ís of course also culture-=»ound, epoch=bound » 
Science, what we call science, ia Vestern science. Tis doesn't mean that 
nor=l/esterners camot become scientists, but it means that in becoming 
scientists they become to thatt extent Westernerg. This view has been 

by Spensler ín his Declíne of the Vest in his view, for 

example, regarding mathematios. There 15 Greek mathomatios, there is 
Babylonian mathematics, Chinese mathematics, and modern mathematics. Each 
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belonzs to íts om oulture, and 1t 1s abourd to say that modern mat.:ematics 

is superior to bBabylonían nathiematics. “ithin the modern context, only modern 
nathematícs makes sense, just as in the Babylonian context only Babylonian 
mathomatics made sense. low this view which came out of llietasche--and 14 
took a very long tine, practically until after the TPirst t¡orld ¡¡ar, but the 
foundations were stated by Mietasche==i3 what 1 call radical historician, 

or that ís the same as existontialism, And that is distinguished from the 
earlier form of historicism because it is no longcr nmerely contemplative. 

The historian cannot be merely a looker=on with objootivity, he ís part 

of the process. Therofore historical objectivity in thc old sense is imposa- 
iíble. Today this view I believe is rather popular in this country, to0. 

I renind you of Carl Becker, although 1 forgot his formla at the moment, 

but you are a historian I believe. llo? But some of you w11 have read the 
writings of Carl Boocer where he emphasizes this very strongly, the historical 
relativity of every historical interpretation. The Civil “ar, the mar betreen 
the states, looked differently in 1070 t:an in 1900 and agaín in 1960, and 
that is due not merely to the fact tht new evidence has been forthcoming 
which was not available them, but because the point of view has changed. 
Americans in 1960 look differently at thinzs than they did around 1900, and 
they are different peoples And therefore, their history and what they think 
about history, must be radically different. 


e can describe this radical historicism by a few formilae. Ve can 
say that radical historiciam is oharacterizcd by the complete fusion of 
2hilosophy and history. The traditional distinction b-tween a trans=- 
historical philosophy and history has been abandoned. Philosophy is essent= 
lally history and history, if it is more than a mere collection of data, 
must be philosophic.s Differently stated, a11 human thought depends ult 
inately on something which it cannot comprehond or at which it cannot look 
from the outside, vis-a=wis, objectively, while, horrever, human thouyht can 
be aware of that. Peoples would, for example, refer to the fact that these 
ís an essontial dependence of human thought, however refined or abstruse, 
on languages And while science or thought is according to its own claim 
udversal, belonging to man as man, language is essentially particular, that 
of a particular group of men. Another common formila is that human thought 
nocessarily belongs, has a specific horizon at each period, each epoch, each 
culture has a specific horizon vhich 1t carmot transcendo Traditional phil- 
osophy assumed that there ís the horizon, the absolute horizon, the natural 
horiízone That is denied here, Iluman thought rests on premises which differ 
from epoch to epoch, premises rhich are not self=evident simply, for man as 
man, but only for the epoch in questions In every epoch there are certain= 
ties or convictions, however you call them, which are self-evident, but 
only for that epoch or for that culture. That can also be expressed as 
follows. Thought rests ultimately on premises which are imposed on ít by 
fate. And this expression means to say that it is not possible to explain 
these vremises any more, The term fate is meant to indicate that. !low 
historical explanation, why we hold these convictions which vo hold is 
fundanentally impossible because the explanation vould make use of the 
so=cal”"ed categories hich are the ultimate premises, behind which ve cannot 
g0. Fvery social explanation already presupposes these absolute presupp- 
osi tions, these fundamental convictions which therefore cannot be explained. 
One can also say, as 1 said before, no objectivity strictly speaking is 
possible. The distinction betmeen objective and subjective is replaced by 
the distinction bet:een the superficial or the derivative and the profoundo 
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Tn other vordas alleennoa la mada for tbm fané that non in a very ¿aorel 
way from all idnds of cultures or «enochs could agree, although s ealing 
different languages, tit this ís a matter of degree, but that ís of course 
the lcast interesting. 'henever you turn to anything of any consequence, 
vo desper, there is necessarily fundamental disagreemento. 


Here I repeat what TI said before about the difference betiveen positivism 
and historicism. or positivism the ultimate premises are either identically 
the same always, for 211 men, say the principle of contradiction, or else 
the premises arc consciously fabricated hypotheses, vhereas historicism 
asserts that the ultimate remises are neither idontically the same always 
nor consyciously fabricated, but are imposed by fate. 


A few more words before ve start a provisional discussion. 1 would 
likc to explain to you rhat the fusion of philosophy and history means in 
a way vhich ís most plausible. llow one can say very generally that phile 
osophy is the attempt to replace opinion about the most important things 
by i:nowledge. “hat is what traditional philosophy always thought. Now 
in order to replace the opinions by knowledge ve must first be aware of 
what our opinions are. Te must state them, we must clarify them, as we 
would say. Hom when we try to clarify our opinions, on whatever subjeot 
it might be, whether 1ít is sovereignty, whether it 1s natural law, rvhether 
it is power, or whatever it might be, we find in alnost all cases, we find 
in all interesting cases, that these opinions are not our opinions. These 
opinions prove to be inherited ovirdons. In order to clarify the opinion, 
we must go back to their origins and must see how they have become trans» 
formed until they are what they are now. So the clarification of opinions 
necessarily takes on, so it seems, the character of a study of the ¡enesis 
of our opinions. But this clarification of opinions is not a historian!s 
job as such, it is a philosophic job, because the clarification of opinions 
is an integral elmment of the philosophic enterprise. So the philosophic 
task insensibly shifts into historical task. If we consider our experience 
now, in tie present generation, both youn and old, one can say that this 
argunent is for all practical purposes invincible. It is open to great 
theoretical difficulties, but for all practical purposes 1t is undéniable. 
Ánd you see it very simply hen you look at any thing a historically 
sophisticated man says about any fundamental concept, and compare it with 
what any  so-»called logical analysts say about it, the logical analysts 
who do as such not go into historical questions. This logíical analysis 
is characterized by an amazing enptiness and poverty, whereas an intelligent 
historical study of, say, pover, or sovereignty, is something where we 
obviously learn sanethingo This much for my general remark8. 


I believe that if you are not informed about these matters, you will, 
you dhould read something about it. There is a statement which is useful, 
I believe, the most recent Aquinas Lecture, líarquette University Press, 
dota cs and liistorici lira (Fackenheim ?). This is in a way very 

ut nevertheless it is, I think, readabls, and it gives you 
pi a better notion of what the situation is at least than anytiing 
I have read in imglish in recont years. In the Inglish litorature on this 
theme I believe by far the most interesting writer is R. Ge Collingwoodo 
His Idea of History contains very intercsting arts. As a whole 1t is an 
unfortunate Book, The author hadn!*t finished it, and his executor did his 
beste lle put the manuscript together and this is most unsatisfactory as a 
book. Onethe other hand he wrote a book called an Autobiography in 1938. 


ES” 
Tiía io a cook :hich 1 believe every one of you wí1l find emjoyable, Itis 
a sprightly book, md 1 believe as A very genuine incentive to philosophy, 
and a practical proof of the necessity of philosopiy, í1t is probably unique 
in the “nglish langia e in our cen . Iwi1l say something later on about 
Collingrood,Ín order not to get too general and diffuse, first I would líke 
to find out thether I have made myself understood. Did'it become clear that 
there is a fundamental difference betueen positivism and historicism? 1 am 
not interested in this, how shall I say it, zossipy kind of cuestion, or 
statistical kind of question, how tl ese tuo schools are divided, nunerically 
and by countries and this kind of things lost people living today of a 
scholarly complexion, vulgarly called intollectuals, are somewhere in betreen. 
Positivists influence historicists and vice versa. But it is necessary to 
make a clear=cut distinction, and I think the best criterion for distinguishing 
them is this. The positivists believe that modern science, especially modern 
natural sciences, is the highest form af thinking orientation which man ever 
devised, and hich in principle, not the details, ís simply the higheste And 
the historicists question that. Far the radical historicist, modern science 
is simply one historical form among many others, and it is only by fate that 
it is imposed on us. 


Qt In your book Natural pt and History you treat historicism before considerin 
the distinction betieon fac ues, and in these lectures you have taken 

the opposi ten. 

Az Shall I go into apologetics? 


Qs Nos I just wanted to know, 1 would assume that there would be a reason why 
you have shifted the treatment. 


As Oh, thatt is very simple, because in the historical development of it, 

the book dealt with natural right. Nor in the famous history of natural 
right in the nineteenth century, the alternative, so to say, from the very 
beginming was history more than anything else. The historical school, which 
started in Germany and which spread then also to other countries, in ¿mgland 
the most famous representative was Sir llenry Sumer ¡'aine, Ancient Law, 1361, 
a very interestiny books And this opposition to natural law rested on 
"history" and not on any fact-value distinction. The predecessors of the 
present day positivists were at that time still very dogmatic utilitarians 
and did never consider the utilitarian position as something which belongs 
to a period, to a given period or culture, and will vanish with the dis 
appearance of that epoch or cultures That was the reasons Ycs, Rabbi Weiss? 


Q+ hy does rnilosophy today have to examine the genesis of opinions in 
contradistirotion to the Socratác approach which would just examine the 
opinions as such? 


Ar That is a very good and important question. In other words what appears 

to us who have any experience in these mattcrs to be absolutely necessary, to 
engage in historical studies, in what ís so very badly called history of ideas, 
as a philosophically, essentially necessary thing, mast indeed bo held back 

by the observation that no such necessity was felt until a few generations 2800 
I have read statements to this effect: historical study is of course essentially 
necessary, philosophically relevante It is simply self-imowledge. And the 
argument which I have sketched is of course self=knowledfe. I want to under= 
stand my opinions But fp one in fojmer times understood by self-knowledge 
arything w:ich had even remotely to do with historic-1 studies. That is your 
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evident until say a hundred and fifty years ago? I rould suggest this 
answer, that our concepts, nodern concepts, cannot be clarified without 
historical analysis, whereas the sarlior concepts could. *hat is a mere 
dogmatic assertion for the time being, but formally ans ers your ques» 
tion, in a classic way; by making a distinction. hat does this mean? 1 
vd 11 indicate ito. When we speak today of the state, it is no longer quite 
so conmon except in international law, I believe, but still in a federal 
republic like the United States you will speak of states in the sense of 
state goverment, 1 know that, but still it is no longer such a central 
term of political science as it was fifty years ago. “hat is the state? 
That comes from the Latin word status...and is of course mholly unintelligible 
in itself, because it mezns the state, the state of heat, the state of my 
health, and thinzs of this kind. Something has been suppressed. Status 
re pios the state of the conmorealthe That you can say is absolutely 

al, but the mere word history in itself certainly would not be interesting, 
but if you go somemhat deeper, we have to do this in this very course, you 
see something obvious which is to begin with completely hidden, And that 
can only be done with historical studies, not necessarily of state papers 
and archives, they are the least interesting examples, but of the great 
political thinkerso : 


How let us look at Aristotle. Aristotle speaks of something ich 
he calls not the state but the polis, the city. *here is not a trace of 
an attempt to understand the genesis of the concept polis, because a 
polis, you just know what it is. Polis as a concept is not derivative 
in the way in which "state" is derivative. Let us take another exarple. 
You can say, well, all right, when Thomas Aquinas wrote his commentary on 
the Politicas, there was no polis proper around. There were certain things 
in 1 that time, but they certainly didn't play the role which Athens 
and Sparta played in Plato!s or Aristotle's time. T::ere was the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the kingdom of France and of England and such things, and there 
were some». .Cities there, but they vere rather enclaves than the dominating 
thingge And yet Thomas Aquinas, his commentary goes only into the Second 
Book, or early Third Book, and doesntt go through the whola, But there is 
no question that Thomas understood Aristotle!ls Politics infinitely better 
than anyone today. Anyone who claims to understand Iristotle!s Polítics 
does it only to the extent to which he has learned fran Thomas. He may 
have to learn more than Thomas, but that is another questions How come? 
llovr come that Thomas didn't need a historical study of the concept of 
polis, he barely knew Greek, as you know. Ina strict sense he didn't lmow 
Greek, and yet he understood what no classical scholar today understands, 
except if he makes a very special effort, mhich is very rare, llow come? 
Because the origin of polis or city as a concept was present to him. To 
study political theory or political philosophy meant to study Aristotle!s 
Políticse “ell, today there is no lonser a political philosoph; in exla”- 
Tence perhaps, but a few years ago, to study political theory a few years 
ago vas to study Bosanquet or some other men who had of course studied 
Plato and Aristotle, but Bosanquet, thuit was political theory. Aristotle 
was an old master whose teaching was of course overcome a long time agoo 
'!le are in need af history, of intellectual history as you can put it, because 
our concepts, the origins of our concepts are not contemporary with us. 
To be contemporary here doesn't mean that you have to have lived in Aris 
totlets age. Thomas Aquinas didn't live in Aristotle!s age, but he was 
contemporary with Aristotle because in these matters Aristotle was as present 
as an up=to=date textbook in caloulus is present to the present-day, the 
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nodern student of calculus. Is this a bit clearer now? 


Qs Terentt their terms, vhich say Socrates tries to exanine, of mid there 
were a miltiplicity, and rhich were not clear==. 


Ar 5No concept is clear. These are always very difficult things, but the 
point is he did not have to go back to a past. All these meanings, when 
you have a Platonic dialogue, all thesc different opinions about courage, 
justice, or mhatovor 1t may be, are all present now. 1 mean thcy are valid, 
accepteda I mean they don't sayy let us see what the lomeric concept of 
justice is, and how it was changed through the lyric poets and the tragic 
poets until it became the average Athenian notion, well, as a modern hist» 
orian would see ite Nothing of this, not evon a trace of ito There is a 
very beautiful remark by llegel in the preface to his Phenomenolo -. ¡ind 
in vihich he stated in a way in which 1 could not pos 8 
I quoted it in a book recently, in my essay "Political Philosophy and History." 
I forgot it, but I will try to reconstruct it. llegel says in ancient times 
philosophy vas not "systematic," and he is thinking of 'latonic dialogues 
and similar things. Thinking starts at every point. ere there are 
interesting questions, everywhere there are ( darkmesses ?), and thinidng 
just tumns to whatever occurs to it. 0ut of this effort there emerged 
through the work of many generations concepts proper, philosophic concepts 
as distinguished from the, how shall 1 say 1t, the camnmonr=sensical concepts. 
This was the net result of the effort of the greatest thinkers of classical 
antiquity, especially Plato and Aristotle. In modern times, Hegel says, 
hr find the > E already available, a finished product is transami tted- 
End of Side I 


—m"hat you do not get is the fundamental experiences which were underlying 
the development of these concepts» And 1f we want to understand what city 
means, or mat virtue means, or ary of these key wrds, it is not sufíicient 
to leave it at vhat is handed dom áín textbooks, say around 1600, but we Su 
to repeat the process of original acquisition loo ps Be in E e 

in some other discussionss 1I cannot develop more 


Q1 “Vould you elaborate a little, please, on the consequonces, as far as 
historicists are concerned, of this view that ye premises are imposed by 
fate, what are the consequences of tha view? “he consequence, for example; 
is not thtt the history of the past is unimowable, is 1t? 


As Is unknovable? lo, except in this sense, that objective knowledge, you 
know, knowledge miich is identically the same for everyone, regardless of 
difference of epoch or culture, is impossible. But what you hear today in 
every joumalistio utterance, that the Shakespeare of 1960 is entirely diff= 
erent from the Shakespeare dfF1900, they interpret Shakespeare differently, 
that applies to everything, with the understanding that you cannot say that 
our ¡¡hakespeare, as he la now on the average understood, implies a desper 
or better understanding of Shakespeare than that which, say, Dro Johnson 

or Garrick had. Is this view not very familiar to you? I think that is a 
very powerful element of our world. “hether it is reasonable ar unreasonable, 
that is another question, but first T would like only to help you in recog- 
nizing it, in diagnosing it as what it is, 


Qi: Isn't there one historicist, I believe that you have in mind, exactly one 
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who has tried to reconstruct "hat the Óreeks..o. 
Az Corrections of what? 
Qt I would say Aristotle. 


Ar That is as such not historicismo This could simply be a relic of a pre» 
historicist position vhich, what is unfortunately true of all relics, is not 
sufficiently aware of the difficultiss which have led to historicismo Surely 
there are peoples today who would take an old=fasiiioned sinple view. 1 believe 
trat is the view in St. John's College, Annapolis, llaryland, as well as in 
the Great Books courses all over the country. You rcad Aristotle!ts Politics 
or whatever it may be, and you say, here, that's wrong, therets a contra= 
diction, here there are facts which Aristotle didn't know, it has been refuted. 
That is healthy and a01 right, but it ís not sufíficient. Perhaps it will 
become clearer vhen we tum to the specific arguments of Collingwood. First 

I only wanted you not more than to see that here is a very powerful agert 
which affects to different degrees all of us, and which we must learn to face, 
I say in ordcr to see, that!s true, we have to accept it, or, if 1t is wrong, 
to líberate ourselves fran ite But a simples disregard is not possible. And 
of course the term historiciam is used as all such terms in 75 or 09 different 
meanings» 1 have tried to define ít in a sensible wayo 


Q:+ “ell, you were referring to Heidegger, weren!t you? 


Ar Then I would like to hear again your statement because I thought of a 
much cruder nosition. 


O3 Tell, my question had to do with the import of the claim that the premises 
are imposed by fate, and what is the import of that, we have a statement, what 
are the implications of that? The implication of Heidegger is certainly not 
that we cannot understand the ancients. 


Ar lNeidepger's statements about this are a bit cagy, and let me try to get 
out a precise formla. The old view, and the view which these people have, 

for example who believe they can Judge the real Aristotle and criticize him 
»..as Hegel would say, meaning without having equipped themselves properlyo 
The view of thcse people, and oí much better pcopls, is that it is possible 

to understand a thinker better than he understood himself, If yousee that 
in a matter of any consegience Aristotle is wramg you understand in this matter 
Aristotle better than he understood himself. Nor this fowmula became famous 
through Kante It was older than Kant, and Kant applied it to his interpre- 
tation of Plato!s doctrine of ideas. He reintroduced the term idea in a sense 
totally different from Descartes, Locke, Hume's notion of idea, and he said 
that he is recovering something which these modern people had forgotten, which 
Plato had in mind, and which vas of course not Plato!s understanding of ideas» 
But he said one can understand a ¿reat man better than he unders:ood himself, 
vhat he did not say, out of a deep modesty, was you have to be something like 
Kant to do this. Heidegger always rejected this possibility of understanding 
a thinker better than he uniderstood himself, Now the ordinary historían, 

I mean 1 am speaking of the better type of course, but the one who ís not a 
"genus," tries to understand a thinker exactly as that thinker understood 
himself. That we can say is the goal of the old=fashioned objective historian, 
just as Panke said I want to know orecisely ho" things happened, The intellectu 
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historisn says 1 would likes to know precisely what Plato thought. Regarding 
tnis, Heidegger says that is impossible, because you necessarily understand 
him differently. That is Heidegger!'s answer to the question. It ís imposs- 
ible to understand exactly as 1t ís impossible to understand better than. I 
mean in interesting cases. Some professor around 1390, to understand him 
better than he understood himself, that's easy, but in the interesting cases. 
It is impossible to understand better than, it is impossible to understand 
exactly as, the only thing that 1t la possible to do is to understand diff- 
erently from. That is Heideggerts official teachingo I believe it is imposs- 
ible, if I may mention this in passing, for the following reasono Within 
certain limits, that makes sense. For example Heidegger surely would perhaps 
say==1 don't know, I've never spoken to him about it=teidegger would say, 
truly to understand what Plato meant by opinion, a term which occurs all 

the tire, 18 perhaps impossible. It is impossible for me, for example, But 
that is not the interesting point. Heidegger what I called fate, a term 
which I have from time to time used, Heidegger has another term of broader 
importe That he calls in the German word sein, used as an infinitive, in 
English to be, in Latin esse, in French etre, It is a hard thing in English. 
Heidegger's thesis is tha origin, excuse me, this is a very crude form” 
ula, the highest possible theme, with a view to which everything must be 
ultimately understood, if it is to be understood, ís to be, whatever that 
may meano Ánd this to be ia, as 1% were, the source of the variety of cate» 
gories used by men in different epochs and in different cultures. To be 
reveals itself differently in different epochs. That is up to this point 
straight relativismo Now Heidegger says, however, that whila to be has 
revealed itself in a way, in the earliest Greek thought, 1t was so to speak 
from the very beginning mis=wmnderstood. To be was identified somehow with 
being, 9sse as ens, etre with ¿ Or however you might express it. And he 
calls this charácteristic of vestern 


Cc of thought the oblivion of to be , in 
German Sein ssenheito That is in a way the core of Heidegger's judgnent 
of the /es tion. That means of course, whatever Heidegger 


may say, that in the decisive respect he understands all thinkers of the 
past better than they understood themselves, because they were unaware of 

the fundamental theme. And whether they understood better certain derivative 
things mich Hoidegger again w111 not understari , is uninteresting. But I 
always find that Heidegger!s hesitation, and his asscrting that we can never 
understand more than differently than, was a clear sign of the fundamental 
difficulties of historicism. Even in this most sophisticated form it has 
hitherto found, and that is lleidegger. lir._ has a few points, which don't 
go deep enough in my opinion, but it is informative and couk give those of 
you who know nothing of it some introduction. Did I make myself clear now? 


Qi If one were to follar what I think you meant in your answer to the other 
question, that we must go back to the origins of concepts, and we are doomed 
to do 80, but if one vere to follow this, isn't there the ultimate following 
of the thesis the fact that sínce A uinas we can't read anybody without going 
into a historical process to understand his thought. 


As I don!t know quite what you meant by that, but let us assume that were 
80. “hat would be the difficulties? 


Qi The point is that you can!t simple read a thinker and understand him 
without trying to engage in a study of tz meaning of the terme, 
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As That you have to do anywey. I mean 1f you read a Platonic text, when 
the word table occurs, or a man, you have no difficulties. You all imow 
what a table is, although a Greok table might be different from our table. 
If you are interested in this trivial thing, you can look up ín a diction= 
ary of antiquity how Greek tables looked. But usually it is of no interest. 
And if we speak simply of men and women, in the R lic, 1 suppose we knor 
what that is. That in itself doesn't call for rl But men Plato 
speaks of idea, how can you do that? Of course the first thing to do, nat” 
urally, is to collect all, everything Plato says about ideas, and try to 
make head and tail of ito But I didn't say that in order to understand Plato 
and Aristotle 1t is absolutely necessary to go back to their origins...But 
if you study for example Descartes or Locxs, of course you have to do that 
aMl the times. lioreover ¡llobbes and Locke, in spite of all thedr silences 
about thedr predecessors, point you to their predecessors more often than 
one would think, Hobbes was extremsly (chaste ?) in his method, you know, 
everyone before hin taught more or less nonsense, and he wuld up with all 
the credit, if you call that (chaste ?). But he sursly makes a clean sweepo 
But even he forces you to look at Aristotle and Cicero and such people because 
he makes it clear that they are the fellows whom he attacks. 


Q1 I'M agree with you there, but you mentioned Descartes, who in a very 
real sense doesn't hark back to his predecessors. hat would you do then 
if you were introduced to a section on, say, ideal or value? Vould you 
trace back to the thought of his century and perhaps beyond his century? 


Ar Not in principle, but these things appear very soon in practice. Descartes 
speaks of ideas, and so much so that Locke called him the discoverer, or 
something like that, of the way of ideas. Descartes lmew that when he used 
the »rd idea he meant something very different with what every predecessor 
meant by the word ideas He never said so. That does not make less important 
but more important that you should ses this. You must always use your heads. 
Even if Descartes never says, should never have said, that he effects a 
radical chan;e, he might have effected a radical change, and being a cautious 
man, not acting like Thomas Hobbes, not trumpeting it, but doing it on the 
sly+ But how can you find that out if you don't know wat happened before? 
In practice that wm11 you do? Let us talk like sensible men. I believe 

you wí11 begin to read probably with the Discourse on liet od. There are 
difficulties there, you wi11 find very soon, and so you w.1l of cow"se use 

a camientary, or essayóo The most well=imown conmentary now is Gilson!s 
cormentaryo. YOu have to read French, of course, Ánd you read Gilson, and 
then you will find a long note by Gilson in mich he will tell you that 

in the whole Christian tradition, disregardinz what occurs in Plato, the 
term idea vas used only of the content of the divine mind. Descartes is 

the first to apply it to the content of the human mind. That is not a slight 
difference. In addition, you have also to read, I believe, I forgot those 
things now, you have to read of course also the Meditations where objections, 
you ':now, Descartes sent them to acquaintances wo made obections and he 
replied to the objections. You have to read them and then you see these 
fellows, vto were very learned men, sane of them at amy rate, told him that 
there were large parts of Descartes which remind them of Augustine, and 
Descartes is very msaly=mouthed, and they bring that outo And if you are 

a curious man, you will want to farm a judgment for yourself, Then you 

will read Augustine and ses. Inevitable. In the practice of study, these 
things come to sight immediately. 'e are now concerned only with the broad 
theoretical problem here. 
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Or In theory as well as in practice 1t cones to mean that we cannot under= 
stand one man or his work without understanding what preceded him, 


Ar 1 think the case is truly different when you compare, say, Plato and 
Aristotle on the one hand, and the malern philosophers on the other hand, 

It is different. Of couwse Plato was preceded by the so=called pre=Socratics, 
of mom we have only fragments and reports, and this creates a special technical 
difficulty. How can you study fragmenta, properly speaking? "urely, but even 
if tie complete writings were available, I think the situation would be 

very different say, betreen Plato and Aristotls on the one hand, and, say, 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, and Hegel, on the other. Yes? 


Qs It seems that there was a contradiction in the historicistis position, 
He says that he constructs a metaphysical principle which purports to be 
universal, ieo., that all thought is conditioned by its time, and he claims 
that there can be no universal elements, that seems to be a contradivtion» 
He ¿gula say he doesn't know anything about it at all. 


Ar That would makes it in a way uselsss, if he would omit this. But, true, 
that is a difficulty whioh I regard as very serious. There are some people 
wo say that merely logical difficulties dontt mean anythinge I think they 
mean a lot, and TI talas it very seriously, in other v rdas that the thesis, 
all human thought is historical in the sense defined, is trans=historical. 
I think this is a very serious difficulty. And Heddegger, who of course 

is fully aware of that, tried to solve 1t by his sein, which is very diff= 
¿cult to understand what he means by that. But we can easily see 1ts funo» 
tion. It is that vhich s the ground of all history, and yet which is 
knowable, accessible, only in a historically specific fashion. Is this 
possible? There must be something which in a sense which is trans=historic, 
that camot be avoided, but could not that trans=historical X be of such 

a character that it shows itself in radically different ways, in different 
cultures, and in different epochs$ “ould not this take care of the formal, 
logical difficulty? 


Qi It seems that they!re making a judgment beforehand, rather than cons 
tructing it afterwards. It seems to me it's not contradicted by the fact 
there are universal principles in every society which are advanced, as a 
certain technology, a certain govermment, and what not 


As It's not so simple. That is a great Seduction of positivism that 1% 
applies its fabricated concepts, wmMch have an inmediate plausibility on 
the basis of our “estern experience, to other cultures. That is not so 
simple. Yhen we speak of, you say, technology, let us say art, and that 
ultimately goes back to the Greek word tecime, from which teclmology is 
derived. To what extent can you do that In Interpreting things belonging 
to other cultures? That is not so simple. You only have to do that, try 
to identify==T mean, ths only other culturs of which I know something, 
with my orm eyes, is the Old Testament, It is already hard to say in Old 
Testament llebrow, to find a word which really covers what the Greeks meant 
by tecine and what we mean today by technology. But take other things of 
mich broader interest. I mean there are certain things which you wi 11 find 
everywhere, Il believe. I don't know, I believe. I am sure in every human 
language there m111 be made a distinoction betreen mal£. and female, for the 
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simple reason that everyuhere whare there are humans there are males and 
female humans, and 1t is very importamt, so that we find words far it. 

Ánd there wi11 also be words for the various species of animals, with 

the famous differences, that I believe I have been told there are a - 
hundred Arabic words for the various stages in the life of a camela And 
also where lions are important, there are many names for stages of growth 
of a lion, But that is not very interesting, because you have the same 
thing ín specialized groups in the “estern world, hunters and such people, 
or animal breeders. The interes things are the broad terms, and then 
one makes the most amazing di onse one just uses one's head. For 
exanple , 1 mentioned before there is no 0ld Testament expression for history, 
although there are so mary people who write, and say, that the Old Testament 
is the classic document of the discovery of history. I would say that camot 
be true because people find, invariasbly, the right word for what they have 
discovered, 1f 1t is of any importanos. But mother word, world. Try to 
say "world" in Biblical Hebrew. I don't believe it's possible. I think the 
Biblical equivalent is heaven and earth and what ís between them. I would 
assume that in every human language you must have a word for heaven. You 
00 het, má ds ct dl E ON dr da te this into a udty 
of the world, even ín Gredc, the Oreek word cosmos is relatively late, sixth 
century, seventh century. And these are very Important things. There ís 
not even a Hobrew wrd for air, The traditional Hebrew word for air is the 
Greek word asr > Air had to be discovered. Air was not so 
mardfest as does, » trees, males, females. That is not so simple. 
a a E a E o E ds al en 
are told by the anthropologists. Imeen, it may be sufficient for foreign 
aid and for such practical purposes, that is probably true. But for an 
understanding, these people are much too unreflective about the really 
derivative character, and the very peculiar character af our concepts. 

And I would assume that you mould find probably everyvh ere, I do not 

know, equivalert to what we call law, in a wider sense, without malding 
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1t to a culture, that's also one of these terribly dangerous wrds, to a 
culture which doesn't know df these distinotions. 


tribe, with a language of en entirely different kind than with 
which you are familiar, and the manners wholly boba nt different 
you gp you want te ul + ou change 


E Teo dy pl 


your presence 

pr rl got has committed murder, perhaps, and had tv Suwe 

or because he wants to cheat them, trade with them, or was shipwreckedo 
But 1f someone should come there only for the purpose to understam them, 
in the moment that ppal or A among them uhderstands that, he 
is already a changed mane That is A e e 
famous difficulty in quantum physics go the observer changes... 1 
think £hatfthe utmost thoughtfulness and reflectiveness is required to 
do these things properly. And I think when you have a conversation m ¡h 
someone who belongs to a different culture, and is not sager just to 
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show how close it is to the est, 1 have seen this very often, in the 

case of the Chinese, for example, who tried to sell the notion that there 
is no serious difference betreen Confueius and Thomas Jeffersone Vell, 1 
really wouldn't belicve that for one moment. Inean 1f you talk to sansone 
who ís also really theoretically interested, and you can crose-eoamine hin, 
and he can cross=examine you, then you lsarn, and then you see the enormous 
difficulties, I would say that pragnatically speaking the truth of historicimm, 
the relative truth, consists in the fact that the differences between human 
beings in historical terms, in terms of cultures and epochs, are truly very, 
very profound. I dat think you have to be an historicist to know that, 
but it was not always sufficiently appreciated by the philosophis tradition, 
that is perfectly true, and one should take this very serícusly. 


Qi3 Vell, admittinz the uniqueness of certain distinctions in, say, the 

Eskimo language, the fact that certain concepts are historica y condi tioned, 
but it's quite a jump from saying that concepts like justice are historically 
conditioned to saying that they ars notring but the products of historical 
distinctiona That is the jump which everyone naturally takes when they find 
out that something is historica My onditioned. You must admiít even logically_ 
that despite variations in certain concepts ín certain cultures, logica My 
there m11 be similarities, t00. 


Az Collingwood discusses that at some length, and I believe in spite of my 
good intentions to stop my introductory presentation today, I wi11 have to 
speak about Collingwood!s version of historicism next time» Granting that 
sometidng like justice or righte==right I believe is one of our more elementary 
terms, in Greek from which the Greek word for justice was derived=-soms= 
thing of this idnd”T suppose you find everywhere, because men are capable 
to devíate from that, from vhatever is regarded as right, and therefore 1t 
becomes a theme everyvhere, I belíoves And therefore there must be something 
in common wherever and whenever humans speak of right. The questáíon is can 
you express it with any definiteness, without already modifying this thing 
common to all meno In other vords, 1f you go beyond such a general exp» 
ression as what you are expected to do, which you kmow is very difficult, 
because you are expected also to have good mamers, mhicoh has nothing to do 
with right. But ín certain stages the distinction betreen law and manners 
ís not as pronounced as it is with us. In other words, rat you get is 
something extremely formal and empty. "hat is the use of that? Differently 
stated, w111 not your formla of the most abstract common to all cultures 
and epochs not reflect yowr standpoint, the spoch and the culture to which 
you belong? That is I think the kind of thing they would say. And as was 
inplied in the previous remark, I believe that by far the most important 
form which historicism has taken is the one which it has in lleddeggers And 
1tis a simple matter of fact that Heiderger is the most powerful thinker 
in our age, and so this alone forces one to take the matter very seriously. 
That is of course out af the question in this course where after all ve vant 
to speak about Aristotle, and I have only to indicate the obstacles we have 
to overcame if we want to understand Aristotle, Since Collingwood is as far 
as I know by far the most articulate English=spealdng thinker who is a 
historicist, 1 vould like to read to you a few passages fran Collingwood 
next time and discuss them. Collingwood!s point is exactly this. The 
ordinary schools of philosophy in his time asserted that there are things 
which they called permanent problems, 1e., say the number of problems epie- 
temological, ethical, political, esthetic, and so on. These are the problems 
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of philosophy, and every interesting or sel=respecting thinker, l ay 
time or place, has of course dealt with these problems, Now he says that 
is nonsense, and in this I entirely agres with him, I saw a book title 

not long ago, oo e o e. Ihaventt read it, but 

1t 1s án i s know wnat aesthetics is 
meant to be, and what its Dead dos are, and these presupposi tions 

are not fulfs Led before the eighteenth century. Of course there was always 
a doctrine of poetry which could be a kind of doctríine of all imitative 

art, music, painting, and so on, and then the doctrine df the beautiful. 
These are two entirely different and so to speak mholly unoomnected things, 
because until the end of the eighteenth century, the prevalent view was that 
the beautiful excellence is the naturally beautiful, not to go into 
questions of theology. other w:zxds, the beauty d£ the human body, which 
is only imitated by sculpture. That bemuty should come to be reduced to the 
beauty ín art ís a fantastic change of orientation, and tha ís somehar 
implied in our concept of aesthetios, although in the meantime there has 
come into being an aesthetics of the ugly, so that it is no longer defined 
in terms of the beautiful as 1t originally ves. In this point I think 

that Collingwood is simply factually correct. And even spistemology, 

surely the question what is knowledge is obviously relevant for Plato and 
Aristotle. But what it came to mean, especially in the nineteenth century, 
whether there was such a thing in classical antiquity, is very doubtful, 

And many other things, and I think that is even essential if we want to 
understand Aristotle. That nothing fundammtal has changed in the opinions 
regarding the most general and fundamental. things would be a factually wrong 
assertion.s It could still be true, and I believe it is, that we are still 
hunan beings, as human beings are at any time and in any culture, and that 
this includes the possibility that we can understand, if we make the necessary 
effort, human beings belonging to other times and to otisr cultures. But 
the effort may have to be in certain cases very, very greate And that the 
leading opinions which mold us from childhood are radically different in owe 
age, ín this country, from those five hundred years ago in Spaín or Iraq, and 
of course ín classical antiqui ty, that is undeniable, And if you simply 
make simplistioc equations, you never understand these other people. That 

is a strong point of historiciam which doesn't make it »hilosophically 
tenable, but which shows its relative superiority to other schools which 
are in existence and which are more or less blind to the importance of these 
differences. 


Va Even the mltíplicity, and taking your view, the separateness of the 
different concepts of justice, doesn!t preclude a rational evaluation of 
theme NOM 


Az Oh, noz surely not. The question la stí11, before you can make a judg= 
ment on an opinion of justice, any opinion, contemporary or past, Western 

or Eastern, you have to have s..to understand it, of courses. .But this kind 
of historicism can, under certain given conditions, be helpful for making 

us see things mich an ordinary erroneous teaching conceals from our sight. 
That is posgible, isn't it? One can take a rather cynical view and can say 
that the o o which are powerful at any time are always characterized 

by a certain massive blindness, and that generally speaking one kind of blind= 
ness is replaced by another kind of blindness. You know there vere once 
liberals in control-—that means in present American language--and now “he 
conservatives arrives Vell, in many cases one would simply say that one very 
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narrow view has Leen replaced by the opposite narrow view and a sensible 
man would not have been a liberal in that sense in 1933 

conservative in that sense in 1961, Andá 

different times. Historicísm hs a relative merit reminding us of ti.ese 
very great differences in opinions, af the very profound differences of 
opinion which are possible among humans and mhich make it only all the more 
necessary to see how a possible agreement, a rational agreement, can be 
reached. And on that note we w111l conclude today» 


g 
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(Lecture 7, 23 October 1961) 


But I think 1t ¿as safe to say that thinidng is meent to issue in the 
greatest possible clarity about the sub of thought. Now the greatest 
clari ty would require at least a clear beginning and ve must surely begin 
at the begimingo Yet we are always in the midst of things» Accordingly 
Aristotle, and by implication Plato, made a distinction between two kinds 
of beginnings, what is the beginning in itaclf-—that is to become clear 
to us only at the end=and, what is the beginning for us? The begiming 
can only mean in a practical way what is the beginning for use If we look 
once more at positivism, in a way positivism says tiat the begiming, the 
right beginnings, are the sense data. The pure sense data are not yet 
organized by concepts. But this cannot be true, because we never begin 
at sense data. 18 come across pure sense data, mere sounds, mere colors, 
and so on, only through a special effort, through a particular process of 
abstractione Before ws become aware of sense data we become aware of 
things, chairs, for examples But of the things there is an infinite var= 
isty, and wiere ía a proper beginning there? Therefore people have said 
in more recent times the things are lmown to us by virtue of being named. 
The begiming is language, and language in contradistinction to the things 
is something like a system and not a mere chaos ar infinite variety £ 
things. But again we must note that language 1s never the first for us. 
tte use languare all the time, but 1t does not become a theme for us pri- 
marilyo. And the simple proof of this is the original name of the science 
of languages That science was traditionally called, and I believe it is 
still called, grammar. Cranmar is the English translation of the Creek 
word tiles, which means the knowledge of letters. So it 1s very 
E UA endy da a Murads coin, anf Le a very high develop» 
ment of a literat£society, namely of Greek society, did men begin to 
think in whatever way about languages That is not the primary theme, That 
then is primary and at the same time orderly, so that it can give us an 
orientation? One can say these primary things are the opinions. "a all 
lMve, grow into, opinions, and develop them in various ways. And these 
opinions have an order. There is a hierarohy of opinions. There are 

about the highest things or the most authoritative opinions. They 
exist at all times in every society. There ís no reason to assume that 
these authoritative opinions are permanent, meaning always the same in all 
times and in all places. One can even say they are obviously impermanento 
In our time and place one could say at firet glance that the most auth= 
oritative opinion ís that supporting liberal democracy, or what one may call, 
taking into account certain trends of thought in this country, psermissive 
egalíitarianimo. But this camot be right, because we are told sverywhere 
that this is mere opinion, ie., not knowledge or science. I say everywhere 
meaning in the social sciences. "hatever we may regard as authoritative 
in our quality as citizens, in the moment we enter the halls of social 
science, by mhich I do not necessarily mean of this particular building, 
we are told that ís not the most authori tative opinion because it is mere 
opinion. The most authoritative opinion must be examined. The truly 
authori tative opinion is not liberal democracy or the opinion supporting 
liberal democracy but science, the belief in sciences This is no longer 
o o 

one 
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But both the need for such aneamination and the possibility of it arises 
from thc fact that that opinion is contested, without our doing anything about 
ito Before wey, so to say, open our mouths or begin to think, we see already 
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how tida opinion ía favor cf scímnos called posíitivimm is contested by another 
opinion. There ís then, and that egaía ís in itself something permanent, 

a conflict of authori tative opinions. Positivism 1s contested in tim first 
place by older views, especially by religious faith wiich by its om def 
inition is not mere opinion but faith, But on the other hand it is clear 
that faith is not science. And secondly it is contested by historid sm, 
which begins where positivism stops. Now histori cism too must be examined 

as every authoritative opinion must be examined, If both positivism and 
historicism should prove to be fundamentally inadequata, we would have to 
seek far something better, Prior to examination every opinion, every pos» 
ition, 1s an open possibility. The mere faot that a given opinion is no 
longer held widely, is perhaps not held by a single individual now living, 
does not yet prove that it is not a wortb=while opinion. Prior to exam 
ination we must regard it as possible that old Thales, traditionally regarded 
as the first philosopher, may be in the right. It ís equally possible “lso 
that a11 doctrines which have hitherto appeared are fundamentally inadequate, 
and then we must seek for something entirely new, These very simple and 
plain reflections are a very poor summary of what takes place in every 
Platonic dialogue on an infinitely more developed level. 


On the basis of this general introduction 1 would now liks to turn 
to my subject of last time, historicióm, with special regard to Colling» 


mood! s A I take the Autobio rather tian the Idea of 
Hi. ecauso a briefer ac book. Nowy 


about? I read to you nage 77. "My life work hitherto as 
seen from my fiftieth year has been in the main an attempt to bring about 
a rapprochement, a coming togetisr, between philosophy and history." That 
is the point. Historicism regards the fusion of philosophy and history as 
A course Collingwood has to proceed in an autobiographic way, 
but that is4more than autobiographic interest, because the presupposi tions 
rollo dos ii come out in his criticism of the then prevailing opinion 
Bri 


Now the philosophy which prevailed at that time in England, according 
to Collingrwood, is a school which called itself realism. If I may be per=- 
mitted to say something about something of which TI know nothing first hand, 
from Collingwood!s presentation 1t appears to be a decayed version of phil= 
osophy in the old senses But the trouble is it was a decayed version and 
therefore unable to resist the onslaught of Collingrood. Now Collingwood 
refutes the main thesis of thís so=callsd realism in the following way. 
The central positive doctrine of these realists, the most famous name which 
occurs is Cook Wilson, a scholar who is regarded with high respect by stud= 
ents of Plato. Cook “ilson's central positive doctrine was kmowíng makes 
no difference to what is kimown. The implication is this, There is a doct- 
rines called idealism which means knowing does make a difference to what 1s 
knowmo. The object of knoviledge is the product of knowing, we can say this 
was the idealistic assertíon. And the realist assertion was that this 
process of knowing does not make any difference to what is known. "I 
argued that anyone wo claimed, as Cook Wilson did, to be sure of this was 
in effect olaiming to know what he was similtaneous ly defining as unknown. 
For if you know that no diffarence is made to the thing theta by the 
presenos or absence of a certain condition e, you know what theta is like 
th o and also what theta is lil without 3, and on comparing the two find 
no diPference. This involves kmowing what Theta is like without e, or, in 
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the present case, knowing hat you define as the unimomo."” That is the 
refutation, and Í don't know whethsr you have been able to follow it. I 
had to read it fast. Knowledge means to see, to apprehend what is in it- 
self, regardless. Itis in itself whether we know it ar noto Let us call 
a thing Xs X is either kmown, then it is x9, or it is unimowm, xu. In 
order to say that x is not affected by kmowledge you have to know X a 
both conditions, when 1t is known and when it is unklmmomo. But that is 
impossible. You cannot know a thing which you do not know The argument 
is absolutely convincing so far as it goes. So this settled the issue of 
realism with Collingwooda 


Now I would like to say a word about what the true issue is, if we go 
beyond this ¡omewhat formalistic discussion, which may have been perfectly 
adequate so far as these realists were concerned» I cannot Judge of thate 
The true issue concerns a discipline which was of the utmost importance, and 
still is, for modern thought, called epistemology or theory of imowledge. 
Now an epistemology or theory of knowledge is an account of how imowledge 
of things is possibles This means, however, that every theory of imnowledge 
presupposes knowledge of thingss Every theory of imowledge tries to shar 
how it is possible. It presupposes its possibility as an experience, Now 
every such epistemology is less Gertain or evident than our kmowledge of 
the things. This we can say was the old-fashioned view. Therefore an 
epistemology or theory of knowledge was not of central importance far pre» 
modem philosophy. In application to our preoccupation within social sciences 
in particular 1t may be helpful to make this distínction. You always hear 
the term empirical. But empirical was always something inmocent and doesnt t 
create any special problem in itself. If I say it is now 3115 and we are 
in Room 122, I make an empirical statements Everyone can easily check on 
it, and so one But in the moment, on the basis of very abstruse conside 
ations, someone says, how do we really know it, what do ve strictly speakirg 
see, then you arrive at a special theory of knowledge, according to which, 
for example, the sense data are tie only things which are really impressed 
upon you, and everything else, for example, that we are human beings, that 
we are sitting in rows, and so on, is somehow interpretation, the application 
of some construct to tlw sense data. Now I think one should call this part- 
icular view of empirical knowledge not enpirical but empiricist. Enmpiricism 
is a certain form of epistemology or theory of kmowledge which may be true, 
or may be false, but it is surely not the same as empiíricalo. And when you 
hear in many places in this building the demand that political science must 
be empírical, one should tell them they misuse the word. Political science 
always was empirical, But one should say, you mean it should be empiricist. 
That is of course a very long story which has very much to do with British 
empiricism, as 1t is called, meaning Locks, Berkeley, Hume, and I cannot 
go into thato 


I return to the English realists in the first half of the twentieth 
century and to Collingwooda After having disposed of their principles, he 
turned to the moral philosophy of the realists, and this moral philosophy, 
according to Collingwood, culminated in the extrusion of ethics from the 
body of philosophy. Ánd he montions here the name of a man who is very 
well known now, Bertrand Russell. But Bertrand Russell seens to be the 
most extreme representative. Now hat does this mean? The realist said 
to his pupils, if it interests you to study this, do so, but dontt think 
it w111 be of any use to y0Ue Remember the great principles of rcalism, 
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that nothing is affected by being mom. That is as true of human actions 
as of anything else. Moral philosopiy is only the theory af moral action. 
It can't therefore make any difference to the practice of moral a ctiono 
"The pupils, whether or not they expected a philosophy that wuld give 
them, as that of Greents school=Green was an oldd-fashioned idealistu 

that of Green's school had given their fathers ideals to live far and 
principles to live by, did not get it, and were told that no philosopher, 
except of course a bogus philosopher, would even try to give it, The info» 
rence which any pupil could draw for himself mas that for guidance in the 
problems of life, since one must not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, 
from ideals or from principles, one must look to people who were not thinkers, 
but fools, to processes that were not thinidng, but passion, to ends that 
were not ideals, but caprices, and to rules that were not principles but 
expediencyo If the realists had wanted to traín up a generation of English 
men and English women expressly as the potential dupes of every adventurer 
in morals or politics, commerce or religion, who should appeal to their 
emotions ín promise of private gain wiich he could neither deliver nor even 
meant to procure them, no better way of doing it could have been discovered." 
Another victim of realism, according to Collingwood, was political theory. 
This they destroyed by denying the conception of a common good, the fund= 
amental idea of all social life, and insisting that all goods were private. 
In this process by which anything that could be recognized as a 

doctrine was cut up or chopped to pieces by the realistio criticimm, the 
realists little by little destroyed overything of positive doctrine that 
they had ever possesseds And then he goes on to show the effect this had 
on their pupils. 1 believe the phenomenon wii cdh Collingwood describes is 
familiar to those of you mio know a bit about what has happened in the past 
two generationso This is a particularly British versions In America and 

other countries it is a bit different, but I don't have to belabor that o 


Collingwood!s conclusion, on the basis of the principle, is that every= 
thing depends on what knowing is, because knowing does make a difference. 
The chief, and in a way the central thesis of Collingwood is this. Cont» 
rary to the realists, knowledge 1s not apprehending, either sensual or 
noetica That is of course a Platonio=A4ristotelian doctrine, that imowlsdge 
is apprehendingo This doctríne was transmitted to Collingwood in this part» 
icular form of these British realists. Collingwood saw 1t was absolutely 
impossible, and he opposed ito. Now wat is kmowledge? "¡hat aM these 
people were saying, I thought, was that the condition of a knowing mind is 
not indeed a passive condition, for it is actively engaged in imowing, but 
a simple condition, one in wWoh thore are no complex ties or diversities, 
nothing excezpt just the knowinge They granted that a man who wanted to know 
something might have to work in ways that might be very complicated, in order 
to put himsclf in a position from uHhich 1t could be apprehended, as it were, 
climbinz up a very steep roof in order to see what was there. But once a 
position had been attained, there was nothing for him to do but apprehend 
it, or, perhaps, fail to apprehend it." Against this Collíingwood says that 
knowledge is a fundamentally two=fold process, consisting of not being 
apprehended;, but questioning, raising questions, and answering them. The 
questioning activity was not an activity of achieving compresence with, or 
apprehension of somethinge It vas no preliminary to the act of knowing, it 
was one=half, the other half being answering the question, of an act which 
in its totality was knowingo 
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How this led Collingrood to demand a radical reform of logic, mhiich he 
develops ín a chapter mtitled ""uestiane and Answers", One can say that 
the reform of logic consists in this. The logie which he 15 secidag 13 not 
a formal logic, as the treditional Aristotelian logic is supposed to be, or 
the logic now taught cither as formal or symbolic logic. And one can perhaps 
say that the mearing of ColMingwood!s attack on the ordinary understanding «Á 
logico is that logíc has something to do with truth, that formal lo(1c, in 
all its forma, separates truth completely from wisdom, and therefore the 
understanding of truth which logic can have must be radically defective. 

In other morda, the ordinary logia considersd propositions. But Colling- 
wood says there are no isolated propositions. Fvery proposition íw in fact 
the answer to a question, and carmmot be understood except as an answer to 
that questione Differently atated, in order to be true, according to any 
standard, a statement must be meeningful, And mhether it is msaningful or 
not depends on the context, e appear from the sente 
ence itself. For example I ay» "This dog is black," I understand of 
course that black is a 0 Be is an animal, there are many colors, 
A 11 these things are implied whether 1 
think of them or not while TI am writing it dom, or even demending from 
everyone that they forget these other things. Now if every proposition 1s 
relative to a question, and if the truth resides in propositions, the truth 
itself must be relative to the question. I think since this statement is 
of crucial importance I might read this passage. "If the mesning of a 
proposition is relative to the question whioh 1t answers, its truth must 

ba relative to the same things lleaning, agreement, and contradioction, truth 
and falsity-=none of these belong to propositions in thoir cen right, prop» 
ositions by themselves. They belong only to propositions as the answers to 
questions. Each proposition answering a question strictly is relative to 
itself." Do you discern in tiás thesis the germs of historicism, in this 
seeningly purely logical assertion? Truth is nothing "absolute" or inherent 
in a proposition so thkak you can see 1t by looking at the proposition or at 
the object of the proposition. It ias relative to the question. He has to 
prove only one more thing, that the questions of any interest are historically 
vailable, to hav> proven that the truth is historically variable, 


This comes out in his discussion regarding thc history of philosophy, 

as understood by these people in Oxford at this time, these realists who 
had a very definite view of the history of philosophy. "It was a doctrine 
of realism that there ís ín a sense no history of philosophy. The realistes 
thought that the problemes with which philosophy is conoerned are unchangingo 
They thought that Plato, Aristotle, the Zpicureans, the 5toics, the Schoolnen, 
the Cartesians, had all asked themselves the same set of questions, and had 
given different answers to them For example, thoy thought that the same prob= 
lems that are discussed in modern ethical theories vere discussed in Plato! s 
Cepo and in Aristotle!ts Ethics, and that it was a man!s work to ask himself 

e stotle or Kant was TIgR on the point over wiich they differed 
conceming the nature of duty» Ina quite different sense of the mord the 
realists certainly thought that philosophy had a history. The llifferent answers 
which various philosophers have given to the eternal questions of hilosophy 
have been given of course in a certain order, and at various dates. And 
the history of philosophy is a study by which people ascertain what answers 
have been given to these questions, in what order, and at what dates. In 
that sense, the question, what was Aristotle!s theory af duty, would be an 
historical question, and 1t would be wholly separate from the philosophio 


question, was 14% true? Thus the 
whích had nothing to do with the 3 
era Mero go ip odo qe cr reno 
it was." This is a very clear statement of a view which is still very 
common, which again could be said te be a relio of the old tradition, 
but which 1s only a relis. 


To repeat the two points. The questions, the fundamental questions, 
are identícal, and secondly, philosorhic questions are simply different from 
historical questions. That is clear, For example the question, what did 
Plato say on this subject, is not a philosophic question, and the question, 
is it true what he says, 1f the subjeot matter is a philosophic matter, would 
seem to be a philosophic questions It seems to be conmon=sensically right. 


Now what is Collingwood's criticiam of that? "Was 1% really true, 1 
asked myself, that the problems of philosophy were even in the loosest sense 
df the term eternal? Tas 1t really true that different philosophies were 
different attempts to answer the same questions? I soon discovered that 
it was not true. It was merely a vulgar error, consequent on a kind of hist» 
oríc myopia, which deceived by suporfícial resemblances, failed to detect 
profound differences. The first form in which I saw a perfectly clear gleam 
of daylight was ín political theory." I think 1t was not an accident that he 
saw 1t there. "Take Plato!s lio and Hobbes' Leviathan, so far as they 
are both concerned with politIos» UBvicusly, the political theoxi es they 
both set forth are not the same. But do they represent two different theorios 
of the same thing? A a 
nature of the "state," and the Leviathan ano No, because Plato!s "state" 
is the Greek polis, and Hobbes'"Is the absolutist state of the seventeenth 
century. The realist answer ís easy. O 
from Hobbes , but they are both states. So the theories are theoriss of the 
state. Indeed, what could we mean calling them both theories of the political 
e e o A A A I would sey here, 
on this point which we w111 develop later in a more sufficient way, E perfectly 
poi de pop gc bg. Din jos to Mcg da stic and 
aríid view. Ho: does Collingwood solve this question, because there is some 

in common between the Leviathan and the lic. That something cannot 
possibly be denied. The mers act that Hobbes at a certain point compares the 
Leviathan to the R A O A 

connection. How understand thís comection? "There is of 
o a ces ME DES QUES. tai da E mel Mo ddná al 
conmection that the realists thought 1t ws. Anybody would admit that Plato! 
A datar TO not ln dleputes. ¡bat la An. same thing, and in 

different. hat 18 not in dispute. “hat is in dispute is the 

risa ee lblnoes ani the kind of differento. The realists thought the samo» 
ness vas a sameness of universals, meaning state, of which there are 
varietios, or n varisties, two of wiich are the Greek polis and the abso solutist 
state of the seventeenth century. And the difference ís a difference between 
two instances of that universal. But that is not sos The saneness is the 
sameness of an historical process, and the difference is the difference between 
one thing which in the course of that process has turned into sanething else, 
and the other thing into which 1t has turíjeds Plato*s polis and Hobbes! 
absolutist state are related by a traceable historical process whereby ones 
has turned into the other. “nyone who ignores that procesa deníes the diff 
erence between them and argues that mhere Plato!s political theary contradicte 
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Hobbes! , one of them mst be range le ís saying the thing that ia not.” 


One more passage that 1 M11 read, "ldeals of personal conduct are 
just as impermanent as ideales of souíal organization, Not only that, but 
what is meant by calling them ideails la subject to the same changs."- In 
other wrds, not only ís the content of the ideals different, but the concept 
of an ideal itself is differentoe That we wmuld mean by an ideal formally, 
wí thout any regard for the substances, wuld differ from what the Greeks would 
have meant by an ideal. The rsalists kmew that different people, and the 
same people at different times, have different views, and were quite entitled 
to hold different views about how a man ought to behave. But they thought 
that the phrase, ought to behave, had a meaning which was one, unchanging, 
and eternal. They were wronge The literature of European moral philosophy 
from the Greeks onward was ín their hands and on their shelves to tell them 
30, but they evaded the lesson by systematically mistranslatinc the passages 
from which they might have learned it. I mean, these people lmew Greek very 
well, but as Collingrood put it, they aystematically mistranslated. He gives 
this example, the Greek word . These people said when Plato and Aristotle 
use this word they meant the Same thing as what Kant meant when he says ought, 
and Collingwood is on absolutely safe ground when he 
wronge That would need at least a very long proof, which 


know that? Of course not. And they are bad historians and bad tinkers. 
On this point one can only agres with hímo. 


Now the conclusion. There are no permanent problems; there are only 
impermanent problems, But these impermanent problems are related by what 
he calls an historical process. So the state of Hobbes, if we can speak of 
that, is somehow akin to the polis. If YI don't sec that ldnship, I dontt 
uxderstand hime But if I do not see the fundamental differences, 1 also 
do not understand him. The fundamental concepts thenselves are historical. 
A crude histori cist would say, there is a formal framework which doesntt 
change. The content always changes. lMuch of social science is in this crude 
sense historiciste For example when they apply the líax Weberian distinctiom 
of the three kinds of legitimacy, traditional, rational, and charismatic, 
they dontt treat theso concepts as intrinsically historical, so that they 
mean if TI apply charismatio to a Central African llegro tribe and to a lluslim 
mastical sect and some Confucian phenomena and to something in Greenland, 
and something in Western Burope, it ís the same, charismatio. They talks 
1t to be the same, and Collingwood raises the question, is 1t right to 
assums such a sameness. If yousy, everyuhere you go there will be male 
and female human beings, there mili be babies, young people, grom=up ones, 
there you are on safe ground. But this ís not a subject which as such affects 
the social sciences, or at least only indirectliy. The conchision. "It 
became clsar to me that metaphysics 1s no futile attempt to know what lies 
límits of experience, but 1s primarily, at any given time, an 


pre ona of all their phyaeica, 
that is, their inquiries into its detal Secondarily, metaphysics ís the 
attempt to discover the corresponding presupposi tions of other peoples and 
and to follar the historical process by wiich ons set of pre» 
suppositions has turned into another." 
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He develops this in the sequel ín the following way. In hís logíe he 
had said that the primary phenomenon of knowledge is question. Then it 
became clear to him that all questions asked at any times rest ultimate ly 
on what he calls absolute presuppositions, meaning presuppositions wtiich 
are no longer questions or questionable for the people conoerned, which are 
beyond truth and falsehood precisely because they are not answers to ques- 
tions but the presuppositions for all possible questions.» The study of these 
absolute presuppositions, of those presuppositions which we cannot possibly 
question without making everything meaningless, and which absolute presupp» 
ositions are essentially different in different times and in different places, 
this is metaphysicso" Here you have a very clear statement of what radical 
historicism iso 


llow let us consider that for a moment.» Collinguood!s principle, 
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able regarding their truth. This absolute presupposition is so far from being 
beyond truth and falei ty that 1t claims to ba tha most fundamental truth. 

To repeato This, what I loosely or vaguely called his historicdimm, this 
is Collingwood!s absolute presupposition, and it claims to be demonstrable 
as much as Plato, Aristotle, or aryone else, had ever claimed regarding hís 
so=called absolute presuppositions. The simple fact which I am trying to 
bring out can be stated, perhaps irrecognizably, but perhaps also clearly, 
by the simples statement that it is impossible to run away from reason, try 
as we might. Did I make clear this point? I mean, not this jingle I set 
forth at the end, but the main points The same point which came up in the 
last discussion, but that mas in another room, and 1 know 1t was relative 
to the conditions. Let ms repeat the thesis. 





A11 human thought rests on ultimate and absolute presuppositions which 
differ from historical epoch to historical epoch. Do you understand that? 
Sayy Confucian Chinese ultimately believes certain things which they are 
not even able to examine, which makes possible a11 the examininga they nigh% 
do in a secondary sense. Now these differ from situation to situation. 

Now this implies of course that a trentieth=century Western also has such 
absolute presuppositions which he can no longer eommine, Perhaps they are 
liberal democracy or materialisma Now I say Collingwod is mistaken. That 
is not íts absolute presupposition. His absolute presupposition is exactly 
this overall princinle, the changeability of the absolute presupposition. 
The absolute presupposition regarding abso lute presuppositions. Now regarding 
this highest absolute presuprosition he acts exactly as the philosophers did 
of olden times. They claimed that they can establish by reason. It ¿is not 
something imposed by the historical fates Did I make it clcar now? I meen 
in a way itis the same old story which can be stated this way. The rela- 
tivism of relativism is absolutely asserted, 


Qi Isn't there another way of looking at Collingrood, so that he is not left 
with concluding that all political theory prior to his own tie was false? 
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He talks about the alterabili ty of human naturo during the historical process. 
If ve were to assume that human nature changes during the course of the histw 
orical process, then perhaps at a ¡¡vem moment, given the condition of Ihnman 
nature at that noment, the basic presuwppositions of that period produced the 
truth relative to human nature at that tim, 


As But then you have to have a criterion by which you can establish a given 
state or a ¡Íven moment in times as the absolute time, And no one has disc= 
overed a better criterion than Hegel, All fundamental questions, theoretical 
and practical, have been settled. Because what can you imagine beyond tha ? 
That is not vhat Collingwood said. Hegel=-whatever may be wrong with Hegel 

is another matter=—is not open to this difficdl ty. There are very clear state» 
mente==1] may quote one of them later=-tha t he does not regard his political 
theory as the last word, as the final theory. lle couldntt do thato 


Qu But TI don't think that Collingrood makes that claim either. Doesn't he 
say that for sach epoch, and given the conditions of that period, that the 
presumptions might have yielded a certain truth... 


As But you kmow that this is tie truth only for the time being. That vorks 
ín secondary matters quita well. But in fundamental matters it is impossible. 
Then you can only say, as far as I have been able to see hitherto it looks 
like thiso All righto That is modest, and that ís always becomingo You have 
somehow ur other always to go beyond that. In practice of thinking it dosan't 
work. Trat is one of the greatest difficulties, how is knowledge of ignorance 
possible, that is your question, because it is the knowledge of ignoranceo 
llow is that possible? It is easy to express oneself modestly, 1t is always 
disarming, but e camot leave it at that, because modesty is not the highest 
virtus. “ould you adnit that? 


Q+ You could conclude on the basis of this reasoniíng that there is no ultimate 
Imowledg8 0... 


As But this itself is now an absolute assertion. That is the trouble. For 
extinta, Dark, 2% aa ON SE SL Puro Pemson that there 
is possible only this kind of relative knowledge you science, infinite 


progression. But in order to establish that, he had to pb that there is a 
permanent framework, which is nover changing, of science as science, These 
are the so=called categories. Secondly, that was inevitable for Kant to show, 
that there waf an absolutely unchangeable moral la which is in a way the basis 
for science as Kant understood it. Thether Kant's solution is a good one ís 
another ques“ion, but 1t is not open to this difficulty. Somewhere a man has 
to take a stand, and if one is modest, which one should by all meens bs, all 
the tims, and sinply says I don't know what is the truth, and I have the feeling 
that no one ever knew the whole truth, as a simple impression from vhat one 
has read or heard, that is defensíble. But it is impossible, if I may say so, 
seebecause then one does already more than ones can afford on this simpls basis. 
Dut to say there is no absolute kowledge is an absolute assertion. It is 
meant to stay and not to be changed. And that is inevitable for any position, 
including Marmd.sm too. 


Qs If this is true, that Collingrood accepts the futility as far as his pre- 
suppotil tions go 


Ar No, no, he doesn!t admit thato 


lo Ss” 
Qs But ha does sey that each historían should attenpt to male a -hilosophy 
of his om, doem't he? 


As He is not completely deprived af commoh sense, I mean vmhat would this 
lead to? Have you ever sen large mubers of historians bogsther? T mean 
that every member of the Marine Corps or any other large group should be a 
philosopher, that ís impossible. 


Qtosothat one af his basie things vas tiat after all these historical facts 
have been adduced the historian should not stop at a simple re=counting of 
facts but should put them into an organized mhol8Ss.. 


As But these people he would never call historians. He would call them co011l- 
ectors of material, 


Qi The question I'm trying to get to beyond these other things, it would seem 
that he would like to put these things into an organized whole, what can he 
possibly offer as an incentive if he must ultimately be shown that even these 
presupposi tions are going to fall by the wayside? 


Az That is exactly the point. How can you live with the perspective that the 
highest principles are only for the duration, because if you admít that, you 
are already with one foot beyond. That can be done only under one condition, 
if you have a divination of vhat is beyond. And thitmust be the absolute. 
That must be the absolute. The two great examples we have of historicists 
who faced this question are Nietssche and Heidegger. That is the only way 
in :hich the position can be saveda If I use thís impossible word, but 14 
is so practical, the absolute is now for the first time divined, not fwlly 
known, perhaps either because it cannot be fully know, but surely it is not 
known now. Therefore there is a future, but there is definitely an endo 
Then 1t ís fomally possible to determine it. That leads to other difficulties. 
By the way, an expression of Nietmsche which could be translated into English 
as enigmatic vision would also rcnder well what Collingwood understands by the 
absolute presupposition. In other mords, every culture, every epoch, is ulti. 
mately supported by a vision which 1t cannot possibly make clear, which is an 
enigmatic visione Now again the question is that by this universal assertion 
there are n endgmatic visions and they are necessarily the basis of every 
epocho This assertion is higher tha any enígmatio visiones That is te diff 
icultyo You can say 1t is mich poorer and you can say the nastiest tiings 
ebout 1t, but 1t is still higher in noetio dignity because 1t speaks about 
ad eni¿matíc visions and understanda them in their necesal ty. 


Let me try another point of Collingwoods. He tums to another aspect 
of the same conception, namely the realists! distinction between the hist 
orical  ¡etinar what was so and sols theory on such a matter, and the phil= 
osophical question, was he right, an apparently common=sensical distinctiono 
First you have to know vhat Plato taught, and then you cenexamine it, a 
perfectly clear distinctions "I will point out that the alleged distinction 
between the historical «nestion and the philosophical question must be false 
because it presupposes the permanence of philosophical problems. If there 
were a permanent problem p, we could ask nnat Kant or Berkeley or Leibniz 
think about pe. “nd if that question could be answered, we could go on to ask 
was Kant or Derke.£y or Leibniz right in what he said about po. But vhat 18 
thought to be a problem p is really a number of transitory problems, 
pl, p2, p3, and so on, whose indivídudil peculiarities are blurred by the his- 
torical myopia of the person who lumps them togcther under the one name po! 
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Thás argument consludes with a remark that tbe problems that an individual 
thínicor is concerned with, say Plato or dorkeley or whoever he was, can only 
be discovered from the solution, The fast that we can identify a thinker*s 
problaa is proaf that he has solved 1t, fer we only lmow what that problem 
was by arguing back from the solutions law here I think we have to look at 
it more carefuMy. : 


Let us come back to his prinary assertion. There are no eternal or 
permanent problems. Proof: the Creek political philosophers deal with the 
polis and the moderns deal with the states But the polis is not the state 
and the state is not a polis. 1 think that is good solid ground Also, 
ín norals, the Creek word has nothing to do with moral obligationo 1 
think that is absolutely dofensible. But what about this other assertion of 
Collingrood's, that we cannot know what, sy, Plato!s problem was from what 

he says the problem was. He says we can only find it by arguing back from 


permanent 
questions» In order to avoid that, he says that wat they say cannot be decisive, 
I say, ís this historical? 


1 read to you another passage. "Those psople cannot say, our author is 
here trying to answer the following question. That is a question 
philosophers ask themselves sooner ar later. The right answer to 1t 1s given 
by Plato or Kant or Wittgenstein is that and that. Our author is 
of the wrong o The refutation of thia view 
vo Imow nod quirtna Se OMA daa de a DUO od care 
expose by asking for íts evidence." That is what Collingwood says» 1 

ask 


questions in these and these termes One could call this criminal levity. 
(End of Side 1) 


sesbut so is Collingwood by not starting from the author!s own explicit ques» 
tions. If we takes a simple exomple, Plato! s E The subject ís justice. 
Of course justice is only the transla a Greek word. The Greek 
word has a very different range from the English word. But how do we kmow 
that? From Plato!s Republic. And 1t woul4 become clear, if one wuld take 
the necessary troubls, the substance of what we mean by the problem of 
justice 1s not different from what Plato understood by its That is a ly 
empirical question. "Far me, then, there were not two separate sets d ques» 
tions we ask, one historical and one philosophical, about a given passage in 
a given philosophical author. Dut this did not mean that the question was 
Plato right to think thus and thus on Such and such a question mas to be left 
unanswered." That is again, I think, trivial, That Collingwood is trying to 
say here comes out much more clearly in hís Idea of History than in the Auto- 
bio + In the first place he has tried losophy is essent- 
torical. The correlative argument is that history and surely history 
of philosophy is cssentially historical. low what does this mean? 1 kmow there 
are peoples in the vorld who believe one can study any historical phenomenon 
in polítical philosophy without philosophizing. But that 1s clearly absurdo 
I mean that is as absurd as 1f someone says he can show something about the 
history of music without being musical, More practically stated, how can one 
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understand a page in Hobbes, in Locke, without following their reasoning!? 

Ae little, by the way, as one cm understand a colum by Lippmam, or by 
Sevareid, or by anyone else. You must follow him, You must, as Colling- 

wood puts it, re-enact his reasoning. That is absolutely necessary, low 

this re-enacting of the reasoning, thís apparently merely reproductive pro» 
cess, is necessarily criticim. The understandin is necessarily evaluation, 
because if you see he makes a gross blunder, that is a part of the same pro= 
cess by which you try to understand him. To tirt extent Collingrood is right. 
Understanding is inseparable from criticismo that is a relatively simple 
thing, though it is frequently grossly misused by saying, here Hobbes and Locke 
contradioct themselves, as if they didn1t have that minimm of intelligence 
which the critico has. The interesting prob lem is not thats The interesting 
problem(encerns only the premises. As you mow, every reasoning starts from 
certain premises, and you camot go on ad infinitum . Ultimately you accept 
certain premises as self=evidente "hether you admit that or not is not impor= 
tante And here we see indeed that different philomophsrs regarded very different 
suppositions as self-evidento “ell, which of these very different premises 
are self-evident? liere is where the only important task of the so-called 
historian of »hilosophy ar of political philosophy rests. 


Now let us reconsider Collíngwood!s denial £ the permanent questions». 
He gives first a statement in a different context which shows 1t up very 
clearlys "In passing 1 w 11 note that this principls of correlativity between 
question and answer is also a good deal of clap=trap. People wi 11 speak ofa 
savage as confronted with the eternal problem of obtaining food. But what 
really confronts him is really a problem quite transítory, like all things 
human, of spearing fish, of digging up thís root, of finding blackberries 
in the wood." Tell, that is true, but is it not also true that there ía 
something in his problem wdch is inherent in any man at any time seeking 
food? Is the noed for food not coeval with man as man? And even a speo- 
ifically human need. You know that, far man certaín things are poisonous 
which are not poisonous for other boings, and the same thing applies to 
nauseating, tasty, nutricious, or whatever have you. That can hardly be 
avoided. He gives also this example. The question, hat is knowledge, what 
is beauty, what is the highest good, are ns» Are they pseudo» 
questions? Are they not necessary, however difficult they may be to answer? 
I would like to illustrate 1t by the example which he develops most fully, 
and that is the difference between polis and state, to which I have to revert 
later when I speak of Aristotle thematically. Collingwod admits there is 
something in conmon between the two, but he seems somehow to say the cormon 
thing is not expressible., I would wonder, must it not be spelled out? Is 
this not the only way in which the difference between polis and state can be 
made clear? 0f course that must be done properly, not on the basis of the 
dognatic assumption that owr modern concept state must be the authoritative 
concept and must supply the proper scheme into mhich we put polis. If we mwuld 
turn for example to Hobbes, Levía Chapter 17, where he glves his formal 
definition, he doesn't speak word state. le speaks of the camonr 
wealth, in Latin civitas. So that is not the states And that the polis 
might very well bs translated by commormwealth as distinguished from state, 
although it is perhaps not the best translation, is an entirely different 
propositione I think here Collingwood is simply a bad historian. 111 
develop this at some length later on. Different philosophers raise diff= 
erent questions. Cranting that this is true in a way, but this does not mean 
of course that there are not key questions. For example, what is justice? 
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low if we compare say Plato!s Republic or Aristotlsts Ethics, and compare 

with Hobbes, we see an amazing erence, which I mention only because it 

is a typical difference. Plato and Aristotls do raise the question what is 
justice from scratch. Hobbes doesn't do such a thing, as you can see if you 
look at the preface in De Cive, or The Citizen. Hobbes starts from a def 
inition of justice, which Is the traditional definition, and reasoning on its 
basis, he arrives at a certain problem which in this form 1s indeed a novel 
problem. But the innovation is arrived at by a lack of philosophic redicalismo 
In other words, Hobbes does set a new problem, But the problem is, in the way 
in which he introduces 1t, a spurious problem, because it claims to be the fund= 
amental problem and is manifestly a derivative problem. The permanence of the 
fundamental problems does ndt mean that all philosophers, or all men who call 
themselves philosophers, raise the fundamental questions, Surely note And 

in addition, and that is another point which I would say is partly against 
Collingwood and partly in favor of him, the fundamental questions are not as 
obvious and as easy to formilate as the realists of follingwood thoughte They 
think that any available formulation will do. By the way, tids great work, 

the Syntopicon, by Mortimer Adler, that is based on such a simples view of the 
direot acosa 1 ty of the fundamental problems, In this respect Collingmwood 
had a point, but only very relative to this notions 


The final conclusion of Collingwood!'s work, m1ich he didn't live to brins 
about, was a philosophy of history, a philosophy of history which he says should 
consist of three parts, first an epistemological section, 18», how is historical 
knowledge possible, secondly metaphysical questions, the nature of what is an 
event, process, progress, civilization, etce, and finally not merely such an 
addition to the traditional branches of philosophy, but a new kind of phil» 
osophy according to which philosophy and history would become complete ly fusedo. 
Now Collingwood developed truly only the first part, the epistemological study 
of historyo Now the point wiich he makes I must mention very brisfly. Collin 
wood was satisfied that in the second half of the nineteenth century an 
believable revolution had taken place in historical research, comparable 
significance only to something like Copernicus or Galileo in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. That would lead us much too far. I mention only that he 
was especially interested in one historical problem, Norman Britain. Since I 
know nothing of this subject, 1 cannot say anything, and I asgume that what 
Collingwood did in this field mas of the first order and not open to any crit- 
icismo But I can judge of another aspect of Collingwood as an historian. 


un 
in 


Ta ds E o as large section near the beginning which 
we may call ry story, i8», a survey of the different ways Y 
historical understanding fran the beginning in Greece up to the scientifio 
understanding of the tentieth centuryo Now this is a very remarkable piece. 
It is an extraordinary document of the unhistorical character of historicismo 
Collingwood never raises the question when he speaks «f Thuoydides, for example, 
what did Thuzydides intend to do in his a oí the E opomertan Var? 

vhat was Thucydidest own question he e Peloponnes "Ary Or 

the even more elementary question, was Thucydides an historian, ies, did he 
intend to be an histcrimn? Perhaps what he wanted to do cannot be understood 
in terms of our traditional "category" of history. This historical novement, 

of the nineteenth century which gave rise to a historical school and later 

on to historicism abrays locked down with contempt on the unhistorical ei ght- 
eenth century rhich measured the vmhole past by the standard of the cighteenth 
centurys If people were not gentlemen and ladies according to the standard 
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of eighteenth century England ar correspondingly in Frence, they were simply 
backvard peoples The concept of Gothic is usod in the eighteenth century, 

is a famus exampls. You lmow, the complote lack of comprehension of the 
liiddle Ages that is mere barbarimmeo In opposition to this peculiar narroy» 
ness the demand was made in the early nineteenih century that one must under» 
stand each spoch by itself , i8s, not measure the Middle Ages by modern stan» 
dards, and not measure any other cultures by our particular example. very 
epoch and every culture must be understood by its own standards. One must, 

in the case of a thinker, especially, understand the thinker as he understood 
himself, and not try to understand him better than he understood hinself, These 
are the typical formulas of the historical movement. Now Collingrood!s history 
of history in which he passes judgment on all the earlier historians is unhist- 
orical in exzctly this senses he does not for one moment consider whether a 
medieval chronicler or an eighteenth century philosopher of histary vanted to 
be an historian. llaybe he tried to do something entirely different, and he 
acted sensihbly according to his standards. How does this happen? 1 would 
like to develop this very briefly. 


The historiography of the elighteenth century and of course of very much 
of the nineteenth century was progressive, as we may say, meaning there were 
certain standards of progress in the light of mid the historical process 
proved to be substantially progressive. This was challenged in the early 
nineteenth century, am this challenge had to do with their doubt of prog- 
ressivist philosophy as suche People had become uncertain whether the stan» 
dards in the light of which the earlier generation recognized progress vere 
genuine standards. The diametrically opposite of tiis we may call romantic 
historiography), the romantic hiotoriography vt ich denied progress and which 
consisted primarily in a longing for the past, for the foreign or the exotico 
Both forms of historiography, the progressivist and the romantico, were not 
simply contemplative, interested in understanding for its own sake, but had 
very mich to do with practical, even political, goals. But the values, 1f 
I may use this term, of these romantics, differed, of course, radica ly, from 
the the values of the eighteenth century and the ninetesnth century progress 
ivistso. 1 alvays found that the most powerful symbol of romanticism, at least 
of continenta1 romanticism, is a book which is strangely regarded as the long- 
ing for something entirely different from romanticism, namely the so-called 
literary realismo I mean Flaubertts novel, Hadame Bo + You know what they 
mean by literary realism, I suppose I don't have exp thito. That is 1 
think a very superficial understanding of this remarkable book. This book 
ends in a scene. liadame Bovary is a pecasant!s daughter who went very far in 
intelligence and perceptivity beyond her entourage, her environment» She fails 
and ends in utter degradation, suicide. Then, her coffin stands there in the 
house and to men are sitting there at the wake, a pharmacist, representative 
of the principles of 1789, the modern principles, and the priest, a ropresent= 
ative of the ancient regime. They talk, and of course they are absolutely 
opposed. They have a violent debate, ¡Emma is dead. The meaning of this 
scene, from Flaubert's point of view, is that the silent Emma ís superior 
to these two noisy disputants. Why ís this so? Because the principle of 
Emma is not any certainty like that of the people of 1789 or of those of 
the ancient regimes Her principle ís longing, unfillable longinga Flaubert 
did not believe that longing is the highest of which man is capable. There 
are very definite signs ín his other novels that he believed in possible ful= 
fillment, but he thought fulfillment is impossible after the French Revolution, 
ie., after the failure of the pramise of the French Revolution, meaning that 
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you cowle get a good society on thís basis. Now longing has become the 
highest. The life of the remote past is simply superior to that of tm 
nineteenth century and oven to the highest in the nineteenth voca A dl 
ingo Now here is where the diffículty comes in, and I here return fro 

Flaubert to the romantic thought in general. That we can say was + MN 
romantic thesis, that the modern prosaic life is lower than that of the pasto 
It doesn't make any difference where you place the past, there can be n 
different viemof thate You can also see that onoe this particular principle 
is acted upon 1t leads to an imnmense increase in historical interest. That 
for which you long you wi11 study :ith infínite care, and mth infinite passion. 
But what is ts fundamental defect of this kind of thing? I think one can 
state 1t as follows. “hile these people admitted the superiority af an older 
form of life to the vresent farm of life, they took it for granted that present 
day thought is superior to the thought of any pasta They took it for granted, 
they did not think about it. They interpreted the past as a matter of course 
in modern terms. Very much of the interpretation of the liiddle Ages had this 
character o 


Nor let us get back to Collingwood. "hy must we interpret all thought 
of th: past in terms of our thought? Because we know 25 no one before did 
that no absolute presupposition can be true. In the past every generation 
believed that its absolute presuppositions are true, Or, and this is only 
another formulation of the same thing, we are the first generation, so to 
speak, whose absolute presupposition ís demonstrably true, namely, hist» 
oricismo And from this point of view it is noodless to say you camot posa» 
ibly study, in particular the history of history, with the necessary passiono 
You can only do that if you are doubtfu1 of your om categories. If you have 
the feeling that you may have to learn something, not facts, but from the 
fundamental point of view, if you are not sure of your categories, of your 
conceptual framework, this ís sound. Now, ordinary positivistie study of 
cultures of history is of course who1ly unaware of this question and there» 
fore they simply apply their categories; they do not meet this problem. 


But even a much more sophisticated position liks that of Collingwood 
is I think guílty of the same defects I can only say that hen Collingwood 
canes to speak of political philosophy and the renovation of political phil= 
osophy toward the end of the book, he makes certain remarks which make some 
sense, without ary question, but regarding the fundamental point, it is aba» 
olutely disappointing. The difficulty which he has here is thiso >” 
to have discovered that there cannot be any universally valid rules, 
wdversally valid rules. There cannot be any ready-made rules, for the ¿E 
reason that any rule which is avallable stems from past experience. Dut if 
there is a radical innovation, if, as this lady said, human nature itself 
changes, there is always a need for new rules. Very well, but the question 
ís only how can we distinguish between good and bad new rules. This fundamental 
distinction surely must survive all change. Ánd here there cannot be any 
amswer on the part of Collingwood, except that he reveals on every page that 
he is of course on the side of the good. I have no doubt about that. But 
that ís not sufficientoe 


But I must also say one thing vhich if you have the tims you should all 
read, because that is of soms practical value today more than ever, and that 
is a discussion in a chapter "The Foundations of the Future," of the importance 
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of psychology» “he starting=poínt of Collingwood in this reflection is a 
very familiar one, the enormous progress of natural science and technology, 
and the cultural lag of the scienca of mano And the proposal? Psychology, 
scientific psychology, once it has reached the perfection which nuclear 
physics has reached, will be able to dispose of the problems wiich muclear 
physics has created. Then he makes the following point. "It was easy to 

see that any attempt to bring ethics within the field of psychology, and 
attempts of that kind have been made often enough, or to do the same with 
politics, would necessarily and always result in failure. As I knew very 
well,e. edo not criticige his science. It is in its infancy restiíng on a 
falsehooda. Psychology was very far from being a young scienos, Both 

word and thing had been in existence since the sixteenth century. It was 
not only an old established science, it had for centuries bean a respec table 
and even a neighborly ong. / ly be means to philosophy+ LoS. /It 
had been deliberately created, as one might guess who knew enough Greek 

to understand its name, in order to study that which is neither mind in 

the proper traditional sense, consciousness, reason, w111, nor yet body, 

but or such functions as sensation and appetite. It marched on one hand 
wi tE Pasiology and on the other with the sciences cf mind proper, logic and 
ethics, the sciences of reason and vmíll, And it ahowed no desire to encroach 
on its neighborts territories until early in the nineteenth century the dogma 
got about that reason and 111 were only concretions of sense and appetite. 
If that were so 1t followed that logle and ethics could disappear and that 
their function could be taken over by psychology, for there was no such 

as mind. “hat had been so=called was only payohe. Psychology implies the 
systematic abolition of all these distinctions which being valid for reason 
and wi12 but not for sensation and appetite constitutes the special subject 
matter of logic and ethics, distinctions like that betreen truth and error, 
knowledge and ignorance, science and sophistry, right and vrong, good and 
bad, and so one This observation implied no hostility toward psychology 
proper, the science of sensation, appetite, and their motions cormected with 
them, or toward the Freudian or other forms of treatment of certain ailments, 
of which we are beginning to hear a good deal. At the time of which I am 
speaking), Freud was only a name to me. But when I came to study his vorks, 
I was not unprepared for the discovery that they reached a very high scientific 
lovel when dealing with probloms in psychofíherapy, but sank beneath contempt 
when they treated of ethios, politics, religion, or social structure. Nor 
was it strange that Freud!s imitators and rivals, less intelligent and less 
conscientious writers whom 1 will not name, reached on these subjects an even 
lower level." 


So he was perfectly free from the delusion that the salvatíon could come 
from psychology, but he believed that the salvation could come from an inte» 
Migently conducted history, a history which is surely not the study of mere 
facts but is primarily a study of thought, but also of course of institutionso 
And the proof that this, while indispensable, can give us guidance, he never 
gaves And I think because 1t 1s impossible to give ite 4nd the reason again 
is fundamentally the same. Ve are ultimately driven mhen you say anyone tries 
to find out the true standards for our timc, he must have a criterion higher 
than our time or our times for discovering the true standards of ,ow" time, amd 
for distinguishing them from false standards which may also be very powerful 
in our time. That cannot be avoidedo 
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Aad te only <ri+icism . ; 
iS Simply +het has DIR ARE PY word ¡AYÑis respece 
Now I must say that I believe the problem of cian leads much 
deeper and that Collingrood's presentation is 16% the most profound that 
has been given,and that I said before, is ialdly that of Heidegger, 
But I think the fundamental difficulty, o repr identity of the stan= 
dards, ultimate standards, regardlesg al whether they are historically 
recognized or not, this problem you will also not find a solution or even 
an attempt at a solution in Heidegger. And I believe that is there too a 
fundamental defeoto But one point 1 think of more importance, of more 
imediate importance for our present preoccupation, I would like to repeat. 
That is Collingwood!'s very sensible emphasis that the very great levity which 
people have in speaking for example of Greek and Latin political philosophy, 
and using such words as the state and the city=state, and the moral teaching 
of the Greeks, even that is a great problem, for what doss_moral nean, that 
one camot be conscientious pl did not comply with the which 
he very reasonably raised. Ve carmot assume to begin w,th saying not only 
that our present day political problems are not the problems of ancient Greece, 
that no one wuld say of course, but the concepts with which we understand 
political things were the same concepts wW, tl which the Greeks understoods This 
does not mean an ultimate relativism, but 1t means only a doubt, which is 
absolutely necessary, that the concepts immediately available now are sufí 
icient. Te don't imow. The fact that they are now generally in use dosgn't 
prove anythinge A help towards such an examination if we become suddenly 
confronted with an entirely different "set of concepts," say those of Arig= 
totle, and ses then mich efforts are required to reach the dimensions of those 
problems which can be said to be truly common. But tant the permanent problems 
should be available for the asking 1ís of course an unreasonable demand. Tith 
this remark I conclude my introduction and I will turn next time to classical 
political philosophy, especially Aristotle. Do you have a question? 


Qs You mentioned that there is a basic defect in the romantic view toward 
history, and you said that this defect was because they applied their own 

judguent to history and thought they were making a better use of ito Could 
you give an illustration of this? 


At  sveif someone would wite a history of medicine and speak of certaín cures, 

and would show that they are inoompatible with what is in this present day 

regarded as unreasonabls, But for an historian that is not so simple, because»... 

But for this historian who talks all the tine about those poisonous things»... he car 
OYthe remote simply by the standards now prevalling»...0% course if someone would 

write a history of medicine... he rould speak of certain curesa..But for a hist» 

orísen that is not so simple, The medical man, the physician takes 1t for grantedo.o 

But for the historian who talks all the time about these poisonous things, 

unhistorical thinking surely must apply... 


Qs I don't think that's really what I meant thougho I thought you had said 
rhen you were talking about the romantics that they longed far the days vast, 

and yet that their longing was defectual, because of the fact that when they lod 
back to the thinkers of the past tiey thought that they could still, that 

they themselves had a better understanding of what these thinkers thought 

than they did themselves. Is this a correct interpretation of what you said? 


Az I haven!t really thought about, but I speak from memory. H James! 
interpretation of the liiddle Ages. Do you remember his schemas The complete 
unity of the catheral of Chartres. The schema wholly unimorn to any medieval 
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thinker. He looks at the phenomena regardless of how medieval man himself 
understood theme. .How can you know the medieval phenomena if you do not know 
how the medieval men themselves saw them. 


Q1 The thing 1 was questioning was the explic1ít use of the adjective romantico. 
I dontt think James would fit into that category. 


Az Henry Adamso Did I say James? TI am sorrye Henry Adams. Surely the intar= 
pretation that something had gone wrong+..and the standard which he applied vas 
the unity wiich existed in the itiddle Ages and which disappeared more and more 
in modern times. Originally his standard was only his grandfather, New imgland 
Pwritanism, but gradually he thought... 


Q+ You mentioned that the ancients! great questions of justice from scratoh 
and Hobbes got it from their answers and arrived at what he thought was a new 
problem, but you said was really spurious because it was derivative., Could 
you go into that? 


Ay That is simple. At the beginning of De Cives..he started with the definition 
of justice as the firm and constant w111 To ”glve everyone what belon;:s to himo 
He did not exarine that» And then he said, but look, here this presupposes 
that there is something which is mants own. How can you otherwise give it to 
him? But there is a second premises I lmow that mat any man oms is his prop- 
erty. not by nature but by positive law.» So by nature man has no property». 

And then I raised the question, that man must have been originally in a state 
vithout property, without any law. Why did they leave this ori ginal state, this 
so=called state of nature? In order to form society. But do you ses that the 
premise of the whole problem as he states 1t is something he takes over from 
tradition? Plato and Aristotla dontt do that. They begin wWth vhat people 

say, surelyos But they examine timt+. definition has at least the merit of 

being arrived at through a truer process of definitions Generally speaking, 

the statement of legel!s vhich 1 referred to before, that modern philosophy 
finds its concepts ready-=made.+.+.. e have to read Descartes to find that 
substance, accident, etc., occur as a matter of course. And what happens then 
is that the next generation doubted. You know, Locke said, what does that 

mean, and Hunes..They raise these questions in the second and third generation 
but here in the second and third generations they presuppose already in another 
way the validity of the achievements of the preceding modern generations... 

Hume presupposes Locke!s way of ideas, his way of ideas for which Descartes 

laid the foundationse Locke and Hume presuppose already. You do not have thw 
same philosophic radicalism in modern times as you have in ancient Greece. 
Therefore there is a special difficulty in understanding modern philosophy» 

Not that 14 is necessarily technically more difficult. You Sm have to take a 
book likes..and you begin to see how much there is presupposed, compared with the 
beginning of any Aristotelian book, to say nothing of any Platonio wWOrko 


Q3 Ism't the presupposition that we have to understand any thinker by their 
own standard cutting the historian off from any purpose or relevance? If the 
knowledge is only going to lead to a knowledge of that time, 1t would seen 
that there would be no relevance if there were no application to the present 
situation of mano 


As That is always a very great difficulty. But under certain conditions, 
given certain premises, it makes sense. There existed at one time perhaps more 
in Europe than in this country a purely contemplative view of history, a view 


with a capital R, and reason is the core of everything, what can you do? That 
was the situation to some extent ín the middle of the nineteenth century.» And 
then there was a rebelion. ..questioning that these people in their self- 
forgettinz way studied the various epochs... what motivated the actors and the 
thinkers... They stand outside of these things, and the actora stood within 
them... .othe view since thalk time has becomes absolutely questionable, but that, 
does not necessarily mean that the prevalling view is sufficient, because the 
prevailing view takes a strange and incoherent view of the purely practical 
issue of the new nations. You have to know something about yo gal. e. 

1t 18 not thab...or it is lilos Ruth Benedict, interpretation of the varieties 
of culture, perhaps with the philosophio intention to show that: there la no 
permanent human nature to speak of. Human nature is frequently defined as 
far as the body goes, I mean the human stomach 1s everywhere the same, but 

in all interesting humen things there is a radical diversity. TI don't know 
whether TI have answered your question. 


Qs How can they talk about philoso» hy of history? It seems that 1f they were 
consistent they would just talk about histories. 


Az But still, the over-811 y That holds it together, the Indians, and 
the Aztecs, and the Eskimos, the over-=a11 problem 18 a human society ín 1ts 
unique character wíth its particular values or categories. 


Q1 It seems like a world of flux and change with little particles floating 
alongo.. 


Az Very well, there ís a connection. gg mu ds, e in the 
methods. .othe subject, the historical studies, the has certain 

istics, you can elaborate them and get a methodology. That is precisely the 
poínte In modern times... ths universal soience without which men camot live 

is methodology» Someone put 14 very neatly. He said natural solence had been 
an old Greek term, steme. “hen the Greeks used 1t the emphasis was 
on nature. Then we use is on sciences les, the emphasis was on 
the =0< and now it is on the cognitive side, or more simply put, 

on methodoe 


Qs AnmI niga in believínger certain principles of absolute truth? 
As I believe one must assume that without getting into hopeless diffícultisso 
Qs On what basis do you say that they are good and absolute? 


At se.The word absolute as we now use 1t ís an invention of German idealistte 
philosophy. 


Q3 Maybe I could rephrase the question, it you would let mes I seem to under» 
stand much better your criticimm of other's views that had a positive view of 


[57 
haw you think, apart from someone else. 


Az Yes, that is perfectly understandable...] would say I appeal to things... 
which we do not always make clear to ourselves, and I do not claim...A11 the 
time we make distinctions betireen good and bad actions+..For exampls, a man 
like Aristotle, who is a very high example, took the trouble of putting these 
things together, iso, by saying what is a good man. And he said that a good 
man would act in different situations differently. For cxample, in battle he 
will act very differently than he would act at the dinner tables And he wi11 
act differently to a friend than to a stranger. He will act differently at 

a funeral than at a wedding party. These are trivial things, but if you elab= 
orate them, you find that his behavior in regard to money w111 be different 
than in regard to honores Thinking about these matters, and he had had good 
preparation because he had had as teacher Plato, and Plato also had good prep= 
aration in Socratess.o.make a distinction betreen the various forms of goodness, 
the virtues magnanimi ty, courage, temperance, justice, and so on.+.Aristotle!s 
starting point is the only conceivable one. Te know of humen things on the 
basis of our experience, which includes, to some extent, the experience of the 
people who molded us. If we were brought up on an island among brutes what 
we could learn theres..People living together in peace in society for many 
generations is the condition for a man becoming fully aware of what a good 
man iso In other words, 1 do not believe that the modern criticism made 

by very great thinkers of Aristotle and Plato is valid. And I w1l take up 
this question in the rest of the coura8. Meaning, what precisely are the 
interesting questions?»..But there are some absolutely fundamental differences. 
The most striking, powerful, .concerns the advantages of modern natural science. 
Because as Aristotle presented it, his doctrine is linked up with a so-called 
teleological view of nature, that men has by nature a specific end, to which 
he is destinedo...ellow this teleological premise was simply refuted by modern 
natural science, which by very great success provod that you can have a much 
better natural science on a non=teleological basis. That is in practice the 
most powerful thing, but there are arguments which are not directly camectedo 
Especially that was linked up in the nineteenth century with so=called evol» 
utione You cannot speak of permanent human goals because there is not even 

a permanent human species, and the line of demarcation between man and our 
nearest ancestors is very vaguts.. That is the most porerful view today. 

The question of course clearly is whether evolution, even 1f true, disposes 
of the fact that there is essential difference between man and the bruteso. 
You know there are evolutionists who admit that when a radical mitation occurs 
the being which emerges is no longer intelligible in tarms of the preceding 
stages. . sintra=philosophis... 


Qi: Would you say that given man's rational nature that a retum to the teleo= 
logical view would be more successful in understanding his political nature 
than the scientific metiod as it now stands? 


Az The scientific method is valueless for the understanding the human thing8... 
I mean vhatever they may find about details about the social mile, even if 
itiís true, it is utterly irrelevant for the truly human problems... There i3 

a passage in Plato!'s R lic.» But for the problems of man as man, as distin» 
guished from other b , findings of psychology are of no importance». 


IG 


(Lecture 8, 25 October 1961) 


you cf the general plan of this course. Today we canmot help starting ou” 
reflections from the fact that there ís in existence an emphatically scien” 
tific political solences Regardless of what 14s value is, and 1 myself have 
indicated that I do not think highly of 1t, we mist argue on the basis of 1t 
because 1t is the quasi-euthority within our sciences The scientific under= 
standing of politica 1s distinguished from the common=serse understanding, but 
án such a way that the scientifie political science ís nesessarily based on 
the oonmon sense understanding af political things and stands and falls by 
the common sense understandingo Therefore, assuming and granting for argument! s 
sake the soundness of scientific political” sciernos, it is absolutely necessary 
that this political science be understodl in its inner dependence on common 
sense understanding. This requires ín its turn that we have a clear and cohe= 
rent picture of the common sense understanding of the political things as 
they come to sight to common sense, 10e+, to the citisen or statesman as dig 
tínguished from the scientific observer.s I contend then that this common 
sense understanding is presented to us in a perfect form in Aristotle!s Politics , 
and therefore from every point of view 1t is necessary far a political 
tást who wishes to know what he is doing to familiarize himself with Aristotle's 
Políticos. This assertion, that we find in Aristotle's Politics the coherent 
ect presentation of the common sense understanding ol political things, 
is open to mary objections. These objeotions are by no means 11i-founded, as 
appears from the following consideration. Common sense as we understand 1% 
now is understood in opposition to the scientific understandinge It therefore 
presupposes the scientific understandings It 1s, 1f I may say so, post» 
scientific. Clearly the Aristotelian politicos is pre=scientific, 1f w under= 
stand by science modern science, I will talks up this particular objection 
at a later momento. 


How I wW11 turn to a more simple and elementary objection. Someone could 


of the emphatic Greelmess of Aristotlse!s political thought. One could argue 
as follows, that Aristotle doesn't deal with political things as they sssen= 
tially are, as they alweys were and wí11 be, for the simple reason that his 
subject 1s the Greek city-states Now let us consider that, first the Greelo= 
ness. In the Second Book sl the MT Aristotle discusses three political 


pt Mia ent o ga cto Ty co My 

o ian, semítio 
4n no Way Greek. yr gh < ZE y Interior to Sjarta, ani 
surely superior to Athens, from lítical point of view. This alone 
a o et o A Aristotle is concerned with is not the 


Greek city=state.s That is true is only this, Acoording to Aristotle!s view, 
the QOreeks were more apt then other peoples he kmew far living in city states. 
But that doesn!t mean that the city state is as such essentially Greek, It 
is accidental to the city=state that 1t is a Greek cityestates As such 1t 

is not Greek. This mich about the Greelkmess. 
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himself. In this respect I can only subscríbe to what I read to you last time 
from Collingyood about the assumption of his opponents, whom he calls the real» 
ists, who say that since the theme of political theory is the state, Aristotle 
must have dealt with the state, and since this is not the state as we lmow it, 
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grasp what polis means by putting state and society together again and say, 
you have state, you have society, put 1t together and you have the polis, 
because you have then as a und 


spoke of polis. I would say that phenomenon is well known to every one of us. 
The equivalent as far as human experignoe is concerned to city is neither state 
nor society but country. You can say, "Right or wrong, my country," but whether 
or not that is a good principle, I dontt enter into now. But you cammot even 
dream of saying, "Right or wrong, my state." The Greek polis 1a frequently 
used in classical literature synorymously with another word mhich ís st111 well= 
known in all languages, in Cho Greek pruda, which is translated fatherland o. 
. 


Now in order to understand this a bit more fully, what 
to polis in classical thought? Then you speak of cityastate 
there are alternatives to it, other states. That is wrong, as I have triod 
to shows The alternative to polis, in the first place, is the ethnos, which 
we may translate by tribe or nation, somewhere in between tribe or nations 
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delinquents. It means a high level of arts, posetbiy incluting seienoos, and 
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time, After 1t had decayed, it was always 


of the polis, which was developed classically 


This philosophic concept 
by Aristotle, lived on for a 


which ws very powerful util the Federalíst Pa The authors of the Federalist 
Pa were still ommpelled to refita IAF CÍO Decnuse their ta, The 
3 ters, followed Aristotle and said a large republic is impossible. 


times and places. All republica had been small societies. The large states 
were monarchies, 1f not absolute monarchies, That was for examples in Montes» 
quíeu, the greatest authority far e A ss alist P whose 4 of Laws 
takes 1t for granted that republica are 800 » Venice Tar example. 
But 1f you have a nation like France, 1t is necessarily a monarciy. This 

country was the first attempt to establish a large republio, and this was by 
no means a foregone conclusion that this would succesd. In the Gettysburg 


against me, 
1t sounds to we a biteseto call Britain a constitutional monarchy ¿f you look 
at what is actually going one But even Nontesquieu himself makes some allusion 
to the fact that Britain 1s a republic. 


But this notion, that a free society mist be a small society, lingers 
on in other ways up to the present day. The notion of direct democracy. 
modexn republic is distinguished from the ancient republic by the fact that the 
modern republic is representative and not directe There were always misgivings 
felt 1f a representative republie or democracy were a genmine democracy. There» 
fore the people who insisted on having a direct democracy in contradistinotion 
to a representative democracy vere in a way contimaing the olá tradition of 
the polis. You find the in a much more limited way but by no 
areas where everyone feels tit there 


ther in the wíder sense where all citizens of the 
United States can be said to live together. For example, one man at North= 
western, who wanted to study the problem of mmicipal areas, said that 1t was 
though he is a very scientific political scientiste=to refer to Arigw 
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the essential unit was the polis, was not always maintained. Then Aristotle 
makes a remark at the beginning of the Ethics that the polis or tribe or city, 
or dl ty than 


to dedicate one's self to the 

to the perfection of the indi: 

interprots this to mean that na asa 

ing more than one citizen, is for this reason a higher farm of organization 
than the citys You can easily see how the political sí 
had changed, but this is a clear deviation from what Aristo 
much for the difference between the polis and the modern ud t, 


to dedicate one!s self 
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For the citisen, to repeat, ths equivalent of the city 15 the country. 
But what is the equivalent of the city for the modern theoretical men, as 
distinguished from the citizen? TI indícatod 1f before, ha wity cf stato 
and society, and this unity of state and society easily transforma itself 
into the over-=a1l concept of society of miich the state ar the political 
elerent is only an organ or a parts Furthermore, there are two other con 
cepts which are akin to society in this sense, and these are civilization 
or culture. “hrough our understanding of country we have a direct access 
to what Aristotle meant by polis. But through our theoretical conception 
of state and society are prevented from understanding what Aristotle means 
by polis, and therefore an analysis of these modern concepts is indispensable 
if we want to understand Aristotle, 


Now a few points which I w11 just refer tos According to Aristotle the 
city is a society which embraces other smaller and subordinate societies, the 
most important of which is the family or the household. The city is the most 
comprehensive and the highest society because 1t aíms at the highest and most 
comprehensive good at which any society can aimo That is the thene of the 
polis. This híghest good is happiness. The highest gpod af the city is the 
d of the individual. Now the 


I8+, € thoroughly moral men 
in 


, 

they have only the externals of happiness, and they lack completely the core 

the en the noble life, and the chief 
concern of the city must be the virtue of its menbers. Hence, liberal eduo» 
ation, because liberal education has the purpose of malding men noble and doers 
of noble deeds. There is a great variety of opinions as to what constitutes 
havpiness» Aristotle knows that. But Aristotle emphasizes that there is no 
serious disagreement on this subject among sufficiently thoughtful peoples. 
In other worda, Aristotle knows that a man who is very sick will believe for 
a certain time, when he is recovering, that health is the only thing that counts. 
But a thoughtful man knows that when he is 
thing that counts. That we can say is the most important implication of the 
philosophic concept of politica. 


In modern times it came to be believed that 1t was wiser to asgume that 
happiness does not have a definite meaning for the reason that different men 
and even the same man at different times have an entire ly different view of 
what constitutes happiness. That has decisive consequences. If this is true, 
if happinesy does not have a definite meaning, or 1f we say in the jargon of 
ow" times that happiness is something radically subjective, happiness can no 
longer be the common good at which society aims, because everyone understands 
something different by happiness. How then can there be a common good if the 
highest good is not common? That is a paradox of modern political thought. 
The ansver is this. However different the notion of happiness may be, the 
fundamental conditions of happiness are in all cases the sames Whether I find 

happiness in stamp-=collecting, or in tight=rope dancing, or in reading 
Plato. 1 Hires ue De alió, In the second place, I must be free, In other 
words, there must not be someone around who when I mant to begin my tight=rope 
dancing or my stamp-=codlecting says now you have to feed the cows or somethinge 
In other words, freedom. And the third condition is that I may pursue happiness, 
whatever 1 may have meant by happiness. So T arrive at three basic rights: the 


ce 
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o liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. Now ve have 
a new answer as to what the purpose of political society 18, not happiness, 
the conditions of happiness. And these conditions of happ» 

are identified with certain natural rights» Political society is lime 

to this function, to guarantes the conditions of happiness. It must not 
be concerned with happiness itself, because if it vere concerned with 
iness it would impose on its members one arbitrary notion of happiness, because 
there is no objective meaning of happiness. Say there is a fellow who wants 
to collect stamps, and then demands that everybody alse collect stamps. That 
1s wholly arbitrarye Lot us take vírtues That is also arbitrary. Some people 
like virtus, and others dontt. There is a certain verbal confusion. It is 


for example, called ito But public happiness is not private happiness. And 
ultimately private happiness is what comtse Is it not possible to be abso» 
lutely miserable in the miídst of public happiness, and is 1t not possible, for 
some people at least, to be perfeatly privately happy, and not necessarily 

in a mean way, in a depression, and even in a var? Another point which should 
not be forgotten. If the function of civil society is to guarantes the cond= 
itions of happiness and not to promote happiness proper, you still need of 
course virtue to some extent, but ín a very reduced senses You need virtue 
in what can be called a utilitarían sense, in the manner in which Hobbes, fox 
example, analyzed it. If you want to live together, a certain amount of being 
a good sport is indispensable, but that of course is not a virtue in the strict 
sense» The main point is this. In the modern soheme, the purpose of the indi= 
vidual, happiness, however you understand it, and the purpose of civil society, 
are fundamentally different, because the purpose of civil society 1s not happ» 
inesgo 


ye 
The tighb-rope dancer needs another follow to hold up the ropes And 1t 18 
partly also competitive. The stamp=collector would like to have more stamps 
Through the partly cooperative and partly competitive strivins of each indi= 
vidual for happiness as he understands happiness, a kind of web is orcated. 
I try to avoid the word relation. That web is what I think we primarily mean 
by society, in contradistinotion to the state, because the state merely 
creates the conditions far the striving of the individuals, This creates a 
somerhat paradoxical consequences Te see that in one respect the state is 
superior to society, because only the state has a function, a purpose, which 
is universally valid. This is objective, because the conditions of happines 
assumed to be the same far all. Society on the other hand ís inferior to 
the aim individual is necessarily subjective. But 


one point of view, the state is superior to society3 from another point of 

view, the opposite is true. One can also say that in this scheme the public 
and the common, the state, taking care of tie conditions of happiness, is in 
the service of the private, because happiness is essentially private and inde 
ividual, whatever that private may bes In other words, the highest ultimate 
purpose of the individual is merely private, This state of affairs, an uneasy 
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balance between state and society, compols one to transcend the sphere 
in which both state and society exist somehow as integral partso And this 
leads to the concept of culture or civilization. 


One more points If we want to understand the ultimate motive of the 
distinction between state and society as we lmow it now ve have to consider 
the relation of civil society and happiness. ¿nd here there is a radical 
difference betreen Aristotle and the modern view, a view wiich emerged in the 
seventeenth centurye Now the interesting thing is that Aristotls in a way 
knew this modern view. Or rather we should say he knew a view which fore. 
shadowed 1t and he rejected ito I will read to you a passage, or is there 
someone here who is trained ín reciting? In the Third Book of the Politics 
1280825 following, Barker translation, pages 118-119, Aristotle discusaes h 
followingy the ends for which men came together in order to form a civil 
society, and says if property were the end for which men came together and 
formed an association=Who said that property was the end? Locks, Now do 
you see the connection between Locke, property, and what I have said before? 
Property is the means to happiness. Property is not happiness, though 1t might 
seen so to misers and such people. But for most peopla property or wealth is 
a means to help them pursue stamp=collecting or mhatevera "If property were 
the end for which men came together, ments share of authority would be prop» 
ortionate to their share of property». But the end of living is not mere 
lifes It is, rather, a good quality of life, If mere life were the end, 
there might be a city of slaves or a city of brutes. But in the vorld as we 
know it this is impossible, because the slave and the brute do not share true 
happiness. Similarly 1t is not the end of the city to provide an allíance for 
mutual defence against all injuries, ar to promote mutual exchange and economic 
intercoursts If thit had been the end, the Etruscans and the C. 
tag Pirlo tico, O rec y cojo op 
of belonging to a single city and the same would be true of all people who have 
commercial treaties with one another, In these cities that have only economic 
ties, neither party concerns itself to provide a proper quality of character 
among the members of the other. Neither asks that all mho are included in the 
scope of tha treaty 
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The conclusion which pense follows is that any polis which truly deserves 
- the name must devote itself to 





Do you ocu something of the modern notion that developed in the seven» 
teenth and eighteenth centuries? No concern with virtus, only a concern w1th 
safety or exchange. The political society is not concerned with virtus. That, 
one can say, is the typical thesis of liberalimm in modern tímes. It lad to a 
high degree of freedom, because of a great relaxation of the demands on indi- 
viduals. But it also tended to blw" the distinction betireen liberty and license 
which was crucial to all former thought. That the ancients knew this possibility 
of an association limited only to the conditions of happiness 1a of course knowm 
to every reader of the Republic. The first city described there, the so-called 
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*"ojty of pigs,* is a society strictly limited to economic exchange, and 

ín no way concerned with the promotion of virtues It is important to kmow 
A A e o a 
Aristotles Before I take that up I wuld lil to know if I have made myself 
clear up to this pointe SAS vidaD Y regard es eratal ero these. First, 
the correspondence of our notion of the country to the Greek notion of the 
polis. That lI would say is pre=scientific, pre=philosophic. The ordinary 
citizen can understand that. And on the theoretical level, the fact that the 
distinction betreen state and society has superseded the concept of the polis 
and that the precise difference betrieen state and society on the one hand and 
polis on the other is the relation of both items to happiness. Are there any 
questions? Yes, Mr. Seltzer. 


Qs I feel that the main problem in understanding this is to try to understand 


thought that happiness is radically subjocctive. That is, to prove that because 
men had entirely different views of what constitutes happiness it is radically 
subjective seems clearly not to answer them. 


As That 1s quite right. en A rd 
for example, say, at Hobbes. Hobbes would not say that happiness is 

subjective. He expressed 1t very clearly, o ae in his early wri 

the Elements of Law. There he has a definition of happiness, He : 
the to a race. For example, to fall is to lose. Sadness neans 
ve avs falling volados e A To forsake 
the race is to die. This comparison 1s introduced by the remark that human 
life can be compared to a race and this race must be supposed to have no other 
end or garland except being foremost. Hobbes had this definite notion of feli= 


a bit more ambiguous. 
Let me read to you a clear passage about the subjects That 1 


s from 
pateras Principles a of lorals. And that goes through 
equally easy to give a 
00 


as were O; 

definite. conception of happiness, the imperatives of prudenoe would 

exactly to those of sk111 and wowld likowise by analytical.” TI don't have 

to explain this to you now» "Unfortunately the notion of happiness is so 

A A A o tai 10 TI A 
and a A The 
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of the body restrained from excesses into which perfeat health would have 
allowed one to fall, In short, he is unsble on any principle to determine 
with certainty mhat would makes hím truly happy, because to do so he would 
have to be omiscient.- Therefore happiness must be disregarded in the fund- 
amental reflections on morality and also of politics. And in political teach» 
ing the object is not happiness but the fundamental right of freedom." .»..l 
have to use a convenient formula which is relativeJy intelligible...l have 

to try to see what we must abstract from...1f we want to understand, 


Qi There could one go to get the most convenient statement, would he go to 
Hobbes, ar to liachiavelli, or to Descartes? 


Ay Originally I believed that Hobbes would be the most convenient... Hobbes 
was the first to say that he wuld break altogether.. But after I thought about 
1t I saw thet one must go to Machiavelli mho ís less noisy, but he raised hís 
claim as strongly as Hobbes only in a more subdued manner. 


Qi It seems to me that a further objection might be raised here...1t could 

be said that however good it might be to have a polis, this is not a possible 
situation any mores It is not possible to have a atate small enough for every= 
one to get to know everyone . 


At s..olf someone would say that A polis is altogether impossible under these 
conditions in which we live...We are not concerned with what is possible now, 
but with what is desirable in itself, The very fact that a polis is impossible 
now under our conditions might only mean that we poor wretches live under very 
unfavorable conditions... The theoretical problem concerns not vhat is possible 
in these conditions, not the accormodations, the adaptations, the ocompromise, 
but what is in itself most desirable,..Someone could say I don*t see why the 
demand that the end of civil society is virtue requires a polis... .Nhat we call 
an aristocracy is in fact an oligarchy. Aristocracy means the ruls of virtuous 
mene But how does this work in practice? Ye have ly 

of the city and we say that only the virtuous wi11 hava £ 107 citizen rights... 
How do you recognize virtue? That requires a sharp ey8s And not everyone has 
a sharp eye. Now the practical test ws this.0ld wealth...That can be estab= 
lMished, how mich property the family has and since men they have it. But 

you must also say there are black sheep. Theraf: 
is old wealth. Vhether you wi11 have the rule 
tionse But still, in the primary oonsideration, one must have olarity about 
what one ought to demand. For every sensible man the necessity for compro 

mise goes witiout sayingo But one cannot make intelligent compromise if one 

does not Know in the first place what he wants... Therefore these considerations 
are not irrelevant. And, by tho my, thoy have very great practical consequences». 
> do not $ O think today when we speak about political matterSo».o 

End of Side I 
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sevand that tá political arrangements so to speak are only means which would 
be most favorable to that kind of edwation. Education on the other hand pri- 
marily meant for Aristotle always formation of character, not sidlls and not 
knowledge. That is also importante Some people needed Sputnik to see that 

certain notions of education which have become powerful in this country might 
not be quite in order, A very simple analysis which 1 wW.11 not do for you of 
these notions of education would show how in fact they come from a certain 
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notion af democracy. You see how closely certain practical things, education, 
are linked up with the political, The iristoteliamPlatonic conception was 
that the most important thing was virtue, and therefore the right kind of 
order is an aristocracy, surely led to a more intelligent view of educatione 
That was the truth of the old practical wisdom, you must translate these univ 
ersal statements into terms of your own actions(or only wishes ?) in order to 
see what they memo Yes? 


Qs How did Aristotle think about the relationship between the cities? How 
did Aristotle think of the relationship betreen the poleis in Greek society? 


As Strictly speaking, while the term sovereignty did not exist, but 1t mas 
understood that every polis had its om magistracy, its on laws, and its om 
politics. It would be self=determined, That was understood. Now the question 
was, and Aristotle doesn't go into the question of specific policies, that he 
does not do, and surely not into the question of foreign policy. That itself 
1s very interesting, that Aristotle was as tough and as level=headod as, say, 
Machiavelli. But when you speak of foreign policy, you find almost nothing 
like thato That is not because he was not aware of thats A man who had heard 






suggest itself as wise policy to Aristotle. Still Alexander may have been right 
from a simple political point of view. Greece vas no longer strong enough to 
maintain equilibriun, but that is of course not quite true, because Persia 

was a walle-over far the Greeks, Xenophon and hís ten thousand troops. There 
was nothing to fear from Persia any more. But Greece was no longer strong 
enough to defend itself against the Greek barbarians of the north, Alexander 
and his Macedonians. Alexander could write the ticket. Aristotle could only 
advise. To look at this always from a so=called world=historical point of 
view, you know, the great benefits we owe to Alexander*s conquest of the East, 
that in this way the Orient became Hellenized, and this had very great advantages 
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that is not the element of a fair judgnent, because Alexander couldn't 
know of that. That he mew was only what he did, That this would lead to 

the fact that there would be Greek philosophical schools very far in the 

East, in Northern India and in Eastern Persia, which would be perhaps the 

only homes of learning in later times when barbarism would have overrun the 
est, who could know that? That is what a philosopher of history in "retro= 
spect can say, but that never can enter a fair political judgments There you 
can only judge on the basis of what you really imow» One simply can't say 
what would have happened had Alevander obeyed Aristotls, No one can say thato 


Qs It seems to me that Aristotle!s view of education and virtue and everything 
could lead to in a sense to a totalitarianism, you might say something similar 
to Calvinist Geneva, or something like that, because everyone is supposed 

be vírtuous. Tho defines virtue? . 


Áz It has ofton been sald that the polis was totalitarían. One can say that 
ís trues In other words there vas no province of human activity which was regard= 
ed as exempt from supervision by the polisa That mas the situation. The tragedy 
and the comedy were performances by the polis. The famous statues of Phidias 
were made at expense of the polis, in temples and other buildings belonging to 
the polis. Everything was in this sense an affair of the polis, The differonce 
which 1s here only. 1s perhaps one could say of no practical importance. Indi» 
rectly, yes, but not directly. That what Aristotle implies, that there 1s ons 
and only one human activity which essentially trenscends the polis¿ and that is 
thinking, philosophy. That was the only thing» Surely that was their position, 
there was no question. But thís is a word, totalitarianism, where we usually 
don!t make a distinctions There are people who say, for example, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was a totalitarian. That does that mean? In the present day sense 

he was as anti-totalitarian as Aristotle, because today totali tarianism does 


That is an entirely different proposition. Rousseau would never have said that 
the government has such unlimited power as Hitler and Khruschev claimed or claimo. 
Never. That power belongs to the society at large, to the peopl8. Incidentally, 
regarding this point, you must not forget that according to the well=imowm view 
of peopls who are now called liberals, the same is true. Where aro the limits 
of the power of the majority, according to that doctrine. Sure, the Constitution. 
But the Constitution is changeable.s By a sufficiontly large majority all these 
amendnents can be taken away. The whole modern doctrine of sovereiznty=""hat is 
the statement about the British Parliament, it can do everything except make a 
man a females What does it mean? There is nothing mich is in principle exempt 
That is not so simples Totalitarianism has a very clear 
you say that a government that is in no way subject to popular cont» 
_literally what it-pleases, not only not subject to popular control 
but t bannot be a guarantes, there cannot even be a presumption that the 
governors are superior in wisdom and virtues A guarantee 
for that, but there is not even a presumption tha they wi 
wise, there is absolutely nothing that can stop them, There is no independent 
judiciary and all those other things. That is I think the precise meaning of 
totalitarianismo But if you take as the standard of to 
lam, say of Adam Smith, or vhat is thought to be the vi 
is 
of 
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of course it is totalitarian. In Aristotle tere 
property. It doesmtt exist. If the acoumlation 
creates a danger for political society, there 1s no question f 
the state can interfere, by confiscatory taxes and what ever it may be, or 
simply by making a ceiling to the property which an individual may om. In 
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every political situation, quite legitima tely, at least in modern times, there 
are developed certain general concepts, as, for example, the concept .of total- 
itarianism today. For our orientation now it is sufficient. But once you 
treat these not as provisional concepts, but as universally valid, then you 
get into troubles. lore reflection is needed about that. The most popular 
distinction today would be that betreen conservatives and liberals. For prao- 
tical purposes it is relatively easy to say what in present=day America makes 
a man a conservative or a liberal. But that would not have made hím a cons 
ervative or a liberal thirty years ago, or maybe thirty years from now, or 

in another country. One must not absolutize the patently enhemeral. The 
simple protection against that is to have some knowledge of other ways of 
thinking, in other times, and in other countries. Yes? 


Qs Do you want to comect, or would you comeot what you call tie modern 
doctrine with the development of modern economics and capital sm? 


Az First I would like to make clear one point on which I touched. 1 said 
there is a certain Aristotelian view of the end of society and that is what 
gives meaning to the concept of the polis. And then there is a modern view 
of civil society which goes together rith another understanding of happiness 
that becomes clear through the distinction between state and society. Now 
this modern view we have seen, of people like Hobbes and Locks and also others 
reminds of a view with which Aristotle vas familiar, you know, that the only 
function of society was to make possible the exchange between individuals. 
Then he speaks of it in the passage 1 read to you, he mentions an individual, 
Iycophrone And he calls him the Sophist Iycophron. Let us call, just for 
convenience sake, the ancient position which seems to foreshadow that modern 
position, the Sophistic position, without any value judegments. And that is 

a very long question, what is a Sophisto But that you find in every textbook, 
that cortaín individuals called the Sophists wore much closer to the modern 
liberal notion than Plato and Aristotle. There was a man, a classical seholar, 
Havelock, who wrote a book about the liberal temper in Greek philosophy, in 
“wbich he tried to show that practically the view of present day American lib» 
erals were all there, when these terrible fellows, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
came and crushed it. 


Now I would líke to make this clear, for a better understanding of the 

whole issue. low the first point. Aristotle says that happiness is the end 

Ye What do the moderns say? They deny it. “hat do the so=called 

Is happiness the end of the city? You must have read the First 

ds or Plato!s Gor or similar statements where you have 
e o 


oro; Hs mo sey that here they are in agreemento 
Happiness is not the e city. It is restrained...The next pointo 
Happiness objective, on various levels. Aristotle carmot so easily reduce 1t 
to a simple formla, He gives a very strict formula for happiness. But then 
he has also a looser notion, which he develops in the Rhetoris. And by the 
way it is a real pleasure to read that, and to show yoú that human nature does 
not change, when you look at the enumeratíon of the elements of happines8o 
Friends, children. But I don!t want to go into that. But happiness is obj act» 
ive. What is here the situation? The moderns fundamentally say no. The Soph= 
ists say yes. Happiness is objective. In other wrds, if someone thinks happ» 
iness consists in stamp=colMlecting, he is a fool. If someone thinks happiness 
consists in being the ruler of a tyramical city, that is somethingo The third 
iteme The purpose of the city, or the end of the city, is all=comprehensive. 
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That is what you meant by totalitarian. But I tried to avoid that. The 
moderns say, no, limited. Even Hobbes says that, by the way. For Hobbesa.o 
comprehensive». . only derivative, Because there is no way of drawing a legal 
line betrmeen mhat the sovereign may or may not do. But ín itself it is limited. 
The Sophists say yes. This was number three. Number four. These formulas 
which I use are of course perfectly idiotic,-I mean the letters TI use, and 

I can only hope that you don!tt copy only the letters. The fourth item. Dis 
harmony) in Aristotle, between private vice and public interest. If you are a 
viallous man you are as such not only a disgrace to your society, but you do 
damage to it. The Sophists say yes, but only they think of the other sides. 
They take the side of private vices But in the thesis they agree. Where are 
the moderns? In the clear case, they deny that. Mandeville, private vice, 
public benefits, is not only the view of one individual, Are you disturbed 

at something? hat I say or what? And now I come to the last point. Aris 
totle teaches, we will take that up later, that the polis is by nature. Let 
me state it as follows. There is a natural order of society. The Sophists 
say noz because the polis is against nature. These modern people, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century say, yes, there is a ps orders Soy 
there is the schema.s If you look at it you see thmt the agreement, the formal 
agreement, between Aristotle and the Sophists is amazingly great. The disagree- 
ment betreen the moderns on ths one hand, and Aristotle and the so=called Soph= 
ists, is much profounders There is only one point where Aristotle and these 
moderns agree, in their assertíon that there is a natural order of society. 
But they mean something very different by that. The natural order af society 
is according to Aristotle the good polis, not only the polis but a vell-=cons= 
tructed polis, which fulfills its function. According to this modern view 

the order of society must be the system of natural passions mich, without 

any restraint to speak of, produce a harmony» The economic system is of course 
a classic example of that, in the old liberal sense. This what I gave you is 
much more an answer than a way to articulate the question, and perhaps ve try 
later on, mien we are more advanced, to elaborate these points. But someone 
wanted to bring up a point. Yes? 


Qi I was wondering if you would clarify what you mean by modem. You have 
been using as illustrations primarily seventeenth century men. 


Az Also eighteenth century. 


Qi Well then I question some of the categories, if you include the eighteenth 
century, because 1 don't know you would fit in... 


Az Give me an example, and I will see. 


Qi: The strains of the radical enlighterment. People like Saint-=Just, Robes= 
pierre, vho emphasize, in fact, the validity and the propriety of the state 
to, and not only to, a reign of virtue is what I'm getting at. 


Az In other words, that is a special interpretation of Rousseaus But Rousseal 
is really the one miose work constitutes the break with mat I call the first 
wave of modernityo Al such statements need footnotes to be tru», yet they 
are nevertheless necessary if one wants to have aany clarityo In the first 
stage, which begins with MNachiaveMi, and which ends in Rousseau, because Rou» 
sseau both participated in it and reacted against it, one can say the attempt 
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was made to find a substitute for virtue in some passion, which ever it might 
be, seY -preservation or desire for property or anything of this kind. Rousseau 
as I say both accepted--self=preservation is the basis of his political doctrine== 
and yet he breaks with thats That is not my fault, I don!t even say that is 
the fault af Rousseaue It was an ¿ttempt to solve the political proolem on 
that, say, Hobbean basis, after kousseau ha. roalizad that the Hobbes=Locke 
answer is radically insufficiente That wuld lead me, however, too fare These 
things need qualification at al voints, I grant you thate That I manted to 
make clear is only that : we must not, when ve read such a passage as this 
one about the ancient school which said that the function of the polis is to 
protect property or to make possible the exchange of goods and services, and 
prevent bodily harm and this kind of thing, to believe tnat this is identical 
with the similar doctrine of modern times. There are profound differences. 

If I were merely concerned with formal impeccability, so that I wouldn't need 
footnotes, I could have said something very simple, That this doctrine which 
Aristotle sketches there, and of which we know a bit from other sources, is 
distinguished from Hobbes and Locke and of course Rousseau by the very simple 
fact that Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau admit a natural right, and these so=called 
Sophists denied that there is a natural right. But that is in a way even lesa 
intelligible than what 1 said. One would have to develop thats Do you under= 
stand this statement in itself? Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau gave their doctrines 
on the assumption that there is one fundamental natural right which as such 
supplies the standard for judging any civil institution or laws. That is the 
right of self=preservation of the individual, The difference between Rousseau 
and Hobbes=Locke can be stated very simply, because he stated it very clearly. 
Hobbes and Locke assumed that the transition from the primary motive for asso= 
ciation, seXY =preservation, to civil society is wholly unproblematico. 180, 
any shrewi, enlightened self=interest tells you that if you want to survive 
you have to live in society Where there are policemen and penitentiaries and 
gallows and all the other means of happiness» I mean surely they are means 

of happiness of the potential victim that the murderers are hanged. That 

was the view in former times. Enlightened self-interest is the link between 
self=preservation and civic virtus. Thalk was what Hobbes and Locka said. 
Rousseau said that enlightened self=interest is not enoughe Enlightened self- 
interest doesn't makes you a genuine citizen. That you enter society for the 
sake of self=preservation must in a way be forgotten by you, if you are to be 
a good citizene That is the paradoxy of civil society according to Rousseau. 
That is what Rousseau meant by virtuw. Virtue, while ultimate ly derivative 
from - tion, is in another sense in opposition. The simple proof 
is thiss olvil society cannot exist if it cannot defend itself, That means 
armíes. That means willingess to the supreme sacrifice. There Hobbes is 

in great troubles. I entered civil society in order to protect my life and 
now civil society asks me to go to foxholes. Is not that a self=contradiction? 
The simple solution would be of course the abolition «f war. Hobbes has no 
real solution. But the direction of his thought is revealed by this beautiful 
remark, a description of a war, in a battle, and I think that is unrivalled in 
the mole history af descriptions of battles. If there is a war there is a 
ruming-eway of both sides. But if they do it only out of fear, not ent of 
treasure, then it is dishonourable indeed, but he is not unjuste Why? Because 
the principle of justice is self-=preservation. You cannot af course have an 
army on that basiso Incidentally a similar diffiículty arises in regard to 
capital punishment, because you enter civil society on the condition that your 
life be protected. Now the law takes array your life, That was the badiís why 
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Beccaria, an Italian criminal lawyer at the end of the eighteenth century 

on this Hobbean basis demanded the abolition of capital puniisihment. Because 

that is against the social contract. 1t is a genmine difficulty for Hobbes. 

Now Rousseau took care of this by simply saying that with the entry into elviíl 
society a complete reversal takss place, a complete changes “hile civil society 
is rooted in self-preservation, 1t is also in a way opposed to self-=preservationo 
Some people would call this a dialeoctical relation. That is the difference 
betreen Rousseau and Hobbes=Locke. Therefore virtue, a great word for Rousseau, 
and still more for these savages, the executors, in Saint-Just and Robespierre. 


Qs It seems now that you are maldng fun of or criticizing Hobbes and Locke, 
and a while ago you were saying we couldntt consider whether Aristotle is prao= 
tical for the moment, but thatt we should read him for a theoretical account 

of what we would like if we could have it. 


Az I believe that Hobbes! and Locke!s doctrine, as stated by them, are unten- 
abl8s Whether my reasons are good or bad would have to be examinedo.. 


Qs There are two possibilities, one, that they don't provide for happiness, 
and two that they don't work in any casessein a practical situation. It would 
seem to me that either of those would be a reason far saying that they are 
untenable, 


At  ce.that would be a secondary matter+..Mmt I have in mind is do they glve 
us precisely far the best case that we could in reason expect a sufficiently 
clear and definite guidances It is much more visible in liobbes, for he had 
this unusud franklmmess. He shocks everyone. And Locke was a much more caute 
ious mane 


Q3 So you're saying that Hobbes! and Lockets system is inadequate because 
it doesn't show the way to the good life as Aristotle did; it only provides 
an empty framework» 


As A minimm framework. No one could say that self=preservation is negative. 
Very schematically, Aristotls says this, in the Politics somemhere, society 
comes into being far the sake of mere life. But It 15, after 1t has come into 
being, the good life, The good life is the guiding orientation. Now if you 
delete that and say mere self-preservation, and the motive is very interestingo 
The motive w.s this.o Self-preservation is something which prattically al 
people desire. So you can count on ito The good life is not something which 
all people desire, because not all men are really concerned with the good life. 
Therefore, if you build on thís foundation, you build on a sold ground, low 
but solid. No, that formlation I learned from Churchill, That explains also 
the terrific success 1t had, because you could do something with 1t, in very 
large areas. But the trouble is 1t doemn!+t provide for virtus. 


Qs I would agree that that is altogether true of Hobbes. But in Locke and 
Hume the presumption is that thedr low but solid state, which preserves life 
and property, provide the means, perhaps undefined, to the good life alo. 
In other words the highest objective in Ihme and Locke is not just survival, 
but it is in Hobbes, I grante 


At I vould say I dontt think the difference betmeen Hume and Locke and Hobbes 
is really fundamental, But that is purely an historical question, and we dont 


have to go into thate The main point you make, if we provide for the solid 
means for any good life, and leave the good life undetermined, that is exactly 
what I meant before. Happiness remains subjective. “e have today for exam» 
pls this. No society has ever been so vealthy as the affluent society. Is 
tne affluent society clearer about the use to mich 11 is put, that is a very 
moot questions» And I think that is reflected in our academic sphere, in the 
sciences, both natural and social, which are-means for increasing almost infi- 
nitely human power and also human wealth, and are unable to tell us anything 
about the proper uses That is subjective.s It seems to me that wils men liks 
Locke and Hume were very far from this value=free position, they prepared it 
in a way. It seems impossible to build on this¿ it ¿is too small. At first 
1t seems extremely promisinge “hy these compleodties about human axcellence 
and the subileties there? And you also must not forget another point. These 
men were a1l epponents of something mich at that time was extremely powerful, 
and that is the raal practical meaning of self-=preservation. Now hat is the 
practical alternative, I mean on the massive political everyday level, to self. 
preservation? Hobbes again is most outspoken and clear, but once you have seen 
it in Hobbes, you can also see it in others. Hobbes also calls the principle 
the fear of violent deathe He says that death is feared by man as the great 
est and highest evil. The same Hobbes denied that there is a highest goodo 
That is interesting, isn't 1t? Since you ultimately takes your bearings by 

the highest, if there is no highest good you w111 naturally take your bearings 
by the highest evils. And this negativity of orientation is very clear in 
Locke. Away from pain. That is much more powerful than toward pleasure. 

That is the teaching in the => E Human AS But what 

is the alternative to the fear says in the Levia 
where anyone can read 1t, the fear of the powers invisible, That is a very 
delicate expressions He means a fear of God, of angels, of devils, fear of 
hell. It was a daily experience that people were willing to face death and 
torture like nothing because they wore sure it was their religious duty. That 
led to anarchy, to religious war, to psrsecution, and to all the other famous 
evils, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in al coun”» 
tries more or less. How couldryou got rid of that? That was the problemo 
Zow can you get peace, security, stable secular goverrment, which guarantees 
the peace of each? If everyone is compelled to act on the principle, fear of 
violent death, or, positively stated, the desire of self=preservation, this 

is the basis of the whole social fabric. In the ase: of Locke, there is this 
point to be considered. In England the controversy took on gradually the form 
of the opposi tion between the Tories and the Whigs, the Tories who were funde 







amentally in favor of the ancien regime, of the Stuarts, took them a long 
time, you know, to swallow the Hanoverians. That was the symbol of the higs, 
at least according to Macaulay!s very imaginative and vigorous presentation? 
Not eimply the chapel, but the Bank of England. Vho was one of the co=founders 





of the Bank of England? John Locke. So in other words the practical meaning 
of self-=preservation is property. I have said on occasion that property is 
seY =preservation thab has taken on fleshe Not the thin thing, mere life, but 
to live well. That was the great struzgle of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which had ended in the eighteenth century, until a rebellion against 
that starteda That is a most interesting side of Rousseauts work. Not the 
terrors af the French Revolution vere determining, but Rousseau. Rousseau! s 
key point is this from the very beginning. The ancient political thinkers 
speak all the time of virtue and education, and ths moderns speak of nothing 
but trade and finance. That was originally the issue. The whole thing is 
divided among many tiinkers. Hobbes plays a great role, and Locke, and Hume , 
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and also such worthies as llandeville and of course Adam Smith, and quite a few 
lesser men, and liontesquieus It ig hard to find a formula which mould be exactly 
true of every one of these leading permens But it is nevertheless trus that 
there is a kind of kinship wWich shows the true situation of this century. 
Rousseau!'s rebellion against this lowering of the standards, and chat was taken 
up in all countries. But the most famous men to stand on the shoulders of 
Rousseau were the great German philosophers, especially Kant and Hegel, who 
tried to develop an order which would be a synthesis, if I may use this favo=- 
rite term of Hegel, of the polis and the seventeenth-eighteenth century state, 
and would suwrpass both in true freedom and in viírtue. One would have to take 
this very seriously, of courses Whether it is justified is another mattero 


Qt And Harx too? 


A: By the way Marx is in these rospects a pupil of the ancients. But Marx 
is distinguished from the classics in the first place by one very massive thingo 
There is no polis in Marxo Marx believes you can have the Just and virtuous 
society only in a single society embracing all men, not a polis. And secondly, 
no coercion. There was full agreement between the classics and the thinkers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, including by the way Kant and 
Hegel, that the state, 1f£ I may use this term, that the state is a coercive 
society. If this is hard to understand, think of gallows. You must have seen 
such instruments from time to times No society possible without gallows or 
some such thinge That was the common opinion of all serious thinkers. Marx 
md gi q important thinker who said, no, 1t is possible. Differently stated, 
) 1 vill take it up another times It has to do wíth the question, is a truly 
po, society possible? If a truly rational society is a society in which 
each membor is rational, in fact, then you don*t need coercion. Everyone will 
do the right thing míthout coercions Then you can have a classless society. 
But the tacit premise of the pre-llarxian thinkers, ancient and modern, was 
there w,11 always be irrational people, and therefore there wi11 always be 
need for coercione But even in this respect there is an interesting differences 
between the ancients and the moderns, which I will take up in a sanewhat diffe 
erent context. Rabbi elisa? 


Qs Could you explain more clearly the modern natural order of society? 


Ar e hivisible hand, a mechanism which leads to happiness of society. And 

hing which governments should do is to keep their hands off. That 
tral order. If everyone is concerned with buying cheap and selling 
nd par things, and acts on that, that is the most important condition 

Lou al ng society. That presupposes something. You must have a govern» 

nent for PGInA). casos. There are always people who farge checks, and 

of thinge But that is relatively trivial. The substance of the 
society is possible without any coercion.e That is already long before ¡larxo 
Marx only drew the conclusion that wy ask even the checks, the false checks, 
the embezzlers, and the murderers. That is ultimately not because they are 
by nature corrupt fellows or defective. That doesntt existe. They are the vio» 
tims of a bad order of society. If we have the perfectly rational order, these 
people would be usefully employed. There would be no frustration or whatever 
peoples might say todayo 


Qi Then you referred to a system of passions without restraint, were you referring 
to avarice? 
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Az Sure. Not all the passions. I mean one must use cormon sense, The great 
discovery was the virtue of avarioe. That was in Rousseaus Even Edmund 

Burke, “who is so closé in his principles to Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
accepted this great principle of luchre, as he called it, from Adan Smith, 
without any reservations. That is new. But it is not limited to that, because 
the statement which I quoted to you sometime ago about Kant!s doctrine regard= 
ing lyinge The natural ríght of freedom as Kant understands it implies the 
right to lies The right to le is parallel to the right to unlimited acquisition 
and that one may use vhat one has acquired as one sees fit without any consider 
ation far other people. That is strictly parallel, Yes?  ' 


Qs Doesntt the invisible hand give the moderns an objective view of happiness? 
Ar A public happiness, y0S. 


Qr I still don't understand why you put them in the no category on objoctive 
happiness. 


As Iama bit tired and can't think well, That does this mean? hat does 
this capitalists! principle, as 1t is sometimes called, mean? It means of 
course look at any advertisements, or TV or a newspaper. “hat is the principle 
underlying the advertisement? The objective good of the merchandise produced 
for tie individuals who are to buy it, the satisfaction of the natural needs, 
nO. Needs are created by advertisingoe The indefiniteness of happiness is 
implied in thate The public happiness in the sense that the society should 
be affluent, and showWld be stable and all this kind of tiings, that is admitted. 
But that is only a means. The real thing is the private happiness. By the 
way that is interesting regarding Narx, because that was brought up. Marx of 
course asserts, by implication, that private happiness and public happiness 
1 


Some people believed that until they came across Freud who told them that this 
ís not necessarily true. o JE el private happiness in 

spite of public happiness. Present day social s Surely in the case of 
a a, a e tao do coladas eE Mr 
ism and Freudian psychoenalysise Puúblie happiness, the welfare state. Private 
happiness, the couche I don!t believe that Lasswell can admit the possibility 
E ri E AA lead me too far. Goode So next time we 
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Someors had a question last time at the end of the meeting, and I asked 
them to put 1t down here, but 1t has not turned up, so perhaps we get 14 
next times I don't lenow who 1t was. 


So we are stiMl trying to understand what polis means in Aristotle. 

City-state is an inadequate rendering and I said its modern equivalent on 
“the pre=philosophic or the pre=scientific level is the country. On the 
theoretical level however, the equivalent is the state, with this under= 
standing, that when we speak of stato, we make a distinction betreen state 

and society, a distinction alien to the classic concept of the city. And 

in order to make intelligible the distinction bet.:sen the state and society, 

I referred towiat in Aristotle!s view is the end of the city, happiness, 
whureas the modern distinction between state and society can most simply be 
understood if we say that the state is concerned with securing the conditions 
of happiness, which are the same for all, whereas happiness ís radically sub= 
Jjective.s Everyone understands by happiness something else, Therefore the 
state is superior to society from one point of view, and society is superior 

to the state from another point of view. The state is superior to society. 
because its end, the conditions of happiness, are objective, They are the 
same for all. On. the other hand, this end of the state, the conditions of 
happiness, is only a means. And the realn of ends belongs entirely to the 
trans=political sphere of society. In developing this point I noted that this 
modern view was in a way foreshadowed by a view familiar to Aristotle, of which 
he speaks ín the Third Book of the Politics, in 1290825=35. According to that 
view which Aristotle kmew, the purpose ol he city is to enable its members 

to exchange goods and services by rrotecting them against violence among them» 
selves and from forcigners, while it is not concerned at all with the moral char» 
acter of its members. It is only concerned w th guaranteeing peace and peace 
ful exchange, but not with moral character, whereas from Aristotle!s point 

of view, a polís as polis must be concerned above all with the moral character 
of its members. Now this view which Aristotle reports has something in common 
“with the description given in plato" Poo of what is there called the city 
of pigs, namely a society which is s for satisfying the natural needs 
of the body, food, shelter, and so on, the natural needs of the body, is., that 
which is by nature privates I have discussed briefly, and I cannot repeat that 
now, what the differences are betreen the classical views foreshadowing the 
modern view and the modern view itseW, I merely say that society as distin= 
gules from the state comes first to sight as the market in mhich competitors 
buy and sell, The market requires the state as its protector, or rather, its 
servanty the policemano Now once this is admitted, 1t w11 finally come about 
Mtical w11 be understood as derivative from the economic, which; 
peme form, is the Marxlst view. 


But there is another side to the matter which I wí11 now develop. The 
actions of the market, by themselves, are voluntary. That is of their essence, 
whereas the state coerces within the limits within wich the state is active, 
Yet voluntariness is not a preserve of the market. Voluntariness is of the 
essence of virtus, at least of genuine virtue as distinguished from merely 
utilitarian virtue. Now from this fact it was inferred in modern times that 
since virtue cannot be brought about by coercion, the promotion of virtue 
cannot be the business of the states Not because virtie is unimportant, but 
because of its sublimity, the loftiness of vírtue. For this reason the state 
must be indifferent to virtue and vices as distinguished from the transgression 
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of the statets laws, which have no other function than the protection of 

life, liberty, and property of each. Here you have a reversal, Society 

is not lower than the state, because it is concerned only with the satis» 
faction of the wants or needs of each, but it is higher, because it deals 
with virtue, and the state cannot be concernsd with virtus as sucho But there 
is a certain difficulty in this argument which was very powerfully stated by. 
tilton in the Areo tica, namely this, is virtue simply voluntary? Must 
virtue nat be acq ugh a process of habituation or education, and does 
this not very well fall within the province of civil society? 


That is a great question, but however this may be, the consequence of khis 
view is that virtue and of course also religion must be private, in no way an 
affair of civil society, or that society as distinguished from the state is 
the sphere less of the merely private, in the narrow sense, than of the volun= 
taryo If this is so, then society embraces not only the sub=polítical, the 
economic, but the supra=political as well, the supra=political, art, mora» 
lity¿ sciences Now this of course is the generally aonepted view. But 
because this hands over to society the highest human concern, it is not 
properly called any more society, but is called civilization or rather cult- 
ureo And from this point of view we may say that the true modern equivalent 
of the polis is culture as it is now understood o» 


Now on tiis basis the political must be understood as derivative from 
the cultures Culture is the matrix of the state. Of course the term cult»= 
ure is in itself a very old term and means simply cultivation, of the soil, 
especially, agriculture. But then it cams to be applied to the cultivation 
of the mind, and then culture without any addition means cultivation of the 
mind, not culture of the soil, That was the traditional view, But what happ- 
ened in the nineteenth century was that culture which had hititerto been used 
only in the singular came to be used also in the plural, cultures. And 1t 
is only culture as susceptible of being used in the plural mith mich I am 
now concerned. And culture as suscepíilble of being used in the plural is the 
highest modern equivalent of the city. Now this term culture as TI said emerged 
in the nineteenth century. It had certain foreforms which we must brief ly 
considero 


They occur especially in Hegel. Hegel however does not yet speak of 


cultures, but he speaks of folkminds or of leltanscha: . That is a German 
word which is frequently used as a formal » 48 some of you will 
know. Now literally translated Weltanscha means a world=view, a comprehen= 
sive view of everythingo And ac ve view was thought to differ 


from historical epoch to historical epoche But still, we can say that what 
Hegel is driving at, we can say in retrospect, is something like the present 
day concept of culture as susceptibles of being used in the plural, Now in its 
original form culture was understood, was thought to have its originating core 
in religiono I quote Hegelo "Religion is the place where a nation gives itself 
the definition of mat it regards as the truth." And on the basis of this over- 
all view, a nation then also has a specific view of wiat the right kind of 
society is, and also therefore of what the right kind of political association 
iso But hat follows fran that over=a11 view. The political is derivative 
from the cultural as I stated it before. 


Now I would like to illustrate this from an English document, a statement 
by Edmund Burke, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace. “e find this remark, 
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"There have been periods of time in which communities, apparently in peace 

vi th each other, have been more perfectly separated than in later times mary 
nations in Europe have been in course of long and bloody wars. The cause 
must be sought in the similitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, and 
mannerso At bottom thesa are all the same, The writers on public law have 
often called this agzgregate of nations a commorwealth. They had reason. It 
is virtually ons great state, having the same basis df general law with some 
diversity of provincial custom and local establishments. The nations of Europe 
have had tha very same Christian religion, agreeing in the fundamental facts, 
varying a little in the ceremonies and in the subordinate doctrines. The whole 
of the polity and economy of every country in Durope has been derived from 
the same sources. From hence arose the several orders, with or without a non 
arch, which are called states, in every European country." lle follows this 
UPpo Here we have a sketch, a pre=theoretical sketch, of what came to mean a 
culture» Look at a map of eighteenth century Europe, and the same would be 
true today. These are independent political societies, France, Germany, and 
so one And yet they have something in common which transcends the political 
and wich is in a way more important than the political and yet affects the 
political in various wayS. Here you have a complete example of hat a culture 
meanso 1t would be interesting to find out whether the concept of culture, 

to be susceptible of being used in the plural, is not derivative from such 

an expcrience as the luropean, as Europe. You can also include the United 
States heres Thich seems to show very clearly that the political as political 
cannot be the highest on the level of hman society. 


Now if one would analyze this fact to mich Burke refers, one would of 
course see that ultimately, as he partly implied, this is still a political 
associationoe This whole complex of atates held together by a culture was 
originally understood as a lica Christiana, as a Christian conmornwealth, 
and subject to a single go c of tro parts, a power temp» 
oral and a power spiritual, but with the power spiritual occupying the higher 
positiono In other words, it is a question whether this analysis of this 
culture would not lead us back eventually to a particular kind of political 
associationo “owever this may be, in the view of culture which emerged in 
the early nineteenth century, where Hegel is especially important, the core 
of culture was thought to be the religion of a given society. Now here we 
come across the most fundamental difference between Aristotle and the modern 
equivalento : 


According to Aristotle, too, the concern with the divine occupies sanehow 
the first place among the concerns of the city. He says 809 But he makes 
this remark, this concern with the divine things, in an enumeration of the 
functions of the polis. Thc concern with the divine things is the fifth and 
the firsto This is an ambiguous statement. In one respect it is the first, 
and in another respect it is the fifth. Now mat does he mean? The concern 
with the divine which occupies a place of honor among the concerns of the 
city is the activity of the priesthood, a citizen priesthood, vhereas the true 
concern with the divíne is the knowledge of the divine, that is to say, trans» 
political wisdom, which deals with the cosmic gods and not with the Olympic 
gods, 1f£f I may say so, the objects of the cults in the Greek cities. This is 
I think the key issues. "mt is the position of what we call religion, or mat 
Aristotle calls concem with the divine things, in the polis, And from Arig 
totle!s point of view, cither this concern is of the highest level, namely 
ít is the same as philosophy, and then it is altogether trans=political, and 
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is not capable of finding any organizational expression except a private 
school as Aristotle founded and as Plato founded, But in the other sense, 
if it is a public cult, then it is by its nature subject to tie polis. This 
is the answer of Aristotie on this point. Here we would have to go into t:e 
long history of religion and the state, church and the state, to understand 
the fundamental difference between the modern and the Aristotelian point of 
vioWoa 


However this may be, the relation between the concept of city and the 
concept of culture as now used, culture as used now differs from the original 
notion of culture decisively because it no longer implies an order of rank 
among the various elements of culture, whereas in the original notion, as 
exemplified by Hegel, the core of a culture is the religiono According to 
thovlew now prevailing in anthropology a culture consists of n elements and 
there is no essential difference and no híerarchy among these elements. Now 
from this point of view which prevails today, Aristotle's assertion that the 
political is the highest or the most authoritative element in human society 
must appear to be an arbitrary preference or at best an expression of one 
culture, the Greek culture, among mary. The view according to which all 
elements of culture, folklore, economy, technology, govermment, manmmers, and 
so ong==the view according to which all elements of culture are of equal 
rank, is meant to be adequate for the description or analysis of all human 
societies present or paste 


Yet tids view of the equality of al elements appears to be the product 
of a particular culture, modern Western culture. Am it is by no means certain 
that it is useful for the understanding of other cultures, whether it does 
not do violence to these other cultures. After all, these other cultures, 
whether present in other climes, or past, even in the “est, must be understood 
as they are in themselves, and not be forced into a Procrustean bed supplied 
by the experience of modern Western man in the last few generations. It would 
seem that each culture must be understood in the light of that to which that 
culture looks upe And every culture looks up to sanethingos No culture is 
simply egalitarian, 1e+, that it has nothing in particular to which it looks 
upoe That to which 1t looks up may appear to it to become reflected in the 
particular kind of human beings. And this kind of human beings may be the 
ones vio rule that society in broad daylighto. Now this special case, that 
that to which a society looks up. is represented by a specific human type 
who rule that society in broad daylight, this special case is the case which 
Aristotle regarded as the normal cases Therefore his analysis of any culture, 
as I now use the term, would be a political analysis, because it would show 
which type of men is predominamt in that society, and what is the peculiar 
objective of that type. The question is whether thia was not only Aristoile!s 
prejudice or whetler there is something to this. The view according to which 
all elenents of a culture are of equal rank we may say that is the egalitarían 
view of culture==reflects an egalitaríaen society. But what is an egalitarian 
society? There is a certain difficulty. An egalitarian society looks also 
up to somethingo An egalitarian society derives its character from looking 
up to equality, and ultámately to a universe which does not consist of essent= 
ially different perts, and which therefore looks up to such uncommon men as 
devote themselves to the service of the common mans You know that the very 
extreme Democrats vho foljowed llenry “allace were compelled to entitle their 


biography of Henry “allace, ad Tvallace: An Unconmon lane It is still more 
striking in the personality < as E t in the allegedly 
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most egalitarian country, Soviet Russias So in other words that is a 
question whether if we look more deeply into tho matter we are not comp» 
elled in analyzing any culture to see what does this culture look up to, 

and is this looking up to not necessarily exprossed in an order of society, 
in a preference legally defined or not legally defined, to a specific type 

of human beinge “nd this is the phenomenon with which Aristotle was primarily 
concemedo 


There was a parallel to what we now call anthropology in classical anti= 
quity. There were travellers who tried to understand other tribes or.nations. 
The most famous example is of course Herodotus.s Now it is interesting to see 
the categories that Herodotus employed in looking at a tribs, and to compare 
these categories with that of present day anthropology» Herodotus studies 
the various nations with a view to four things, the nature of the land and 
its inhabitants, is it nounrtainous, seaside, and so on, are the inhabí tantas 
vigorousa Second, their arts or crafts. Third their laws, written or un» 
writteno And fourth their stories ar accounts, because you do not find laws 
written or unwritten anywhere without a rationals for them, which explains 
why they are. These are the stories or accounts. In this scheme the political 
element is not manifestly predominant or the most authoritative or the highest. 
So in other words the Greeks were aware of the fact of an understanding of 
society which is not predominantly or at least not obviously political. Te 
may say this is a descriptive approach to society. 


In contradistinction to this descriptive approach, Aristotle!s approach 
is practical. He sees the various societies as they appear when one is 
guided by the question of the good society. Then these societies, or any 
society, comes to sight as attempting to answer the question of the good 
society. How did they answer this question? Now if a society is approached 
fran this practical point of view, then the nature of the land, the nature 
of the inhabitants, to some extent even the arts and the accounts, 
as conditions, and only the political order as such as intended. This I 
believe is the difference between Aristotle!s analysis and a descriptive 
analysis. Now this mich about this first point which I tried to make clear, 
the concept of polis and its modern equivalent. And I said that the highest 
modern equivalert of polis is culture as now usod, and I tried to explain that. 
I am sure there are quite a few points which are in need of further explanatione 
Here ís the occasion. I see someone shaldng their head. Do you seem to have 
Mage md No? Yes, lire Seltzer? 


Qs 1 Just want to olarify one poínte In Aristotlets approach the politica) 
becomes predominant and the rest of Herodotus would become conditions, does 
he mean that the stories that were told also become conditions? 


A: Ina way, yes. You see that the picture changes immediately 1f you look 
at the tribe or nation or culture not as something which you observe, as 

you would observe lions or even works of art, or whatever it may be. But if 
you look at them as human beings who try to answer the question, what is the 
good society, then the focus is different. From this point of view one can 

say that Aristotle!s approach is practical. Today they would say existential, 
but let us use an old vwrd which at least by virtue of old age has ceased to 

be high faluting or pretentious. Namely the question concerning one's self, 

which concerns every thínidng being, what is the good society. How did they 
conceive the godi society? How did they answer the question? Then of course 
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the natural conditions are obviously only conditions. But the same would also 
be true of other thing8s - 


Qs Vould you expound a bit on the consequences of this different approachu. 


Az That is Of course a very provisional statement. One would have to go into 
the very difficult question of what Herodotus! argument is driving at... The 
purpose of Herodotus is to explain the secular conflict between Greece and Asia, 
The most massive manifestations of that were wars, and that 1s not eantirely 
unpoli tica l, 


Qi I think I understand what you said, but I don't grasp the implications of 
it. 


Az I think what one has to consider is a point which I have raised more than 
onces ls the notion of culture as 1t is now used, and it is in a way the 
center of anthropology, and also of ether social sciences, is this an accurate 
concept?..oBy the way that has many practical consequences, because how can 
there be a genuine understanding between the various cultures in the world 

now, on our sluinking globe, if the cultures do not understand sach other at 
their depths. For practical purposes you can say that the underdeveloped coun= 
tries need more money and more material, and we want them not to line up with 
Soviet Russia. That is enoughe But that fails in many cases. And perhaps 

it fails because we do not understand these other people. And one would have 
to go into their depths, that which they regard as the highest and wuch does 
not necessarily come out in a flying trip, meeting a member of such a different 
culture who also has become, perhgs, westernized and presents the whole thing 
sincerely, but mistakenly, in western terms». ofor our own understanding. Cenerally 
speaking there is some truth to that that a given culture does not understand 
itself if there are no terms of comparison, if the people don!t know others. 
So for our own self==nderstanding it is important that we get rid of this simp- 
listiec notion of culture which is the outoome much more of the social develop” 
ment of the “est than of theoretical reflections. That is one point which I 
wanted to make, But the focus is of course to make clear that by trying to 
understand Aristotlets concept of polis, which is to begin with truly alien 

to ourselves, that is a point where Colingwood is right, that this is not 
merely an antiquarian business to find ouf, but that it is necessary for the 
clarification of our own guiding concerts. 


Qs ¿ understand this, but now then let us suppose that we take Aristotle!s 
approach to other cultures. My question is so wimate Does this change our 
approach, or what comes of it? That consequences does this change of approach 
lead to? 


Ar To a very general question one can only give a very general answers Toa 
better understandingoa 1 would say we would have to take specific examples to 
get out of this generality. 


Qs Could you be more specific about how you would go about determining what a 
society feels to be ite overall purpose? Is there any necessity that this pur= 
pose be conceived as political? 


As That is another questions One must be absolutely open=minded. liaybe the 
purpose is not political. That you can say is Aristotle!'s specific assertion, 
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that if you come down to brasas tacks, 1t wi11 be political, But maybe 
that is not universally so. That is another matter. Now I will give you 

. In present day political science and sociology people freq» 
uently talk af principles of legitimaciy. And the most powerful school 
today, that is to say Max Weber, the tiree types of legitimacy you must 
have heard, rational, traditional, and charismatic. And people believe that 
these are useful for understandingoe 1 believe they are utterly uselesso 
Why is that? That is the Aristotelian analysis, if I may say so, as distin= 
guíshed from the ax “'eberian? It is this. In order to find out mat the prin 
ciple of legitimacy in a given group 13, you have to ask these peoples You 
cannot use a schema invented by some sociologist like llax “eber and apply 1to 
Now vhat would be the result of such a simply commor=sensical procedure? 
“ell you would find for exampletake the United States, and proceed in the 
most símple child-=like manner. You have laws, and the laws have an ultimate 
foundation. They must be consistent with the Constitutione AM right, but 
what about the Constitution? That legitimates the Constitution? It is sti 
a law. “hat legitimates the Constitution? That would you say? 


Qs I would say that authority over time has been accepted. 
Ar Does the Constitution say so? 
Qs NOo 


Ar Vhat does the Constitution say about the legitimating principle? Does it 
say arythíng about rational or charismatic, or for that matter, anything about 
tradition? It says in the beginning, we the people, Don't underestimate thato 
Not all political orders have been established by the people and derived their 
ultimate legitimation from thé » That may be very vague for us. Originally 
1t was very definite, and every one of you know something from the history 

of the oider “estern countries, what was the alternative to the people? The 
divine right of kings, for example. If you look at that you see immediately 
that 14 ís not a meaningless expression. Sure the people is indeterminate 
and therefore the people can be understood on the basis of severe property 
qualifications and other discriminatory principles. It can also exclude all 
discriminatory principles. Here you have a whole rainbow all the way from 
oligarchy up to a very extreme democracy. That is the true history of the 
United States, how 1t changes from originally a very limited people to peoples 
as now understood +. ..Now rhat I am driving at is this. There are substantive 
principles of legitimacy, and these were always the great vords used in the 
great historical movements, in the revolutions. However much hypocrisy was 
there, hypocrisy alone is impotents There was always something more there, 
These were the principles of legitimacy. And that is what Aristotle had in 
mind» Aristotle believed he had an exhaustive scheme by saying, democracy, 
for example, that means freedom and equality. Oligarehy means wealtho. Aris 
tolracy means virtue or good birth. These are the substantive principles of 
legitimacy, that wiich gives dignity to the laws and all interactions within 
the society. If you say Hitler!s Cermany vas a charismatic society because 

1t looked up to Hitler, the same is of course true of Italy, and in a way the 
same is true of Leninist-Stalinist Russia, there are also charismatic leaderso 
But that doesn't tell you anythingo But 1f you do the simple thing and ask, 
well, what was the principle of the Nazis, what was the principle of Fasciam, 
what is the principle of commnism, these are the principles which in spite 
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of the element of swindle and humbug nevertheless tell you something very 
definite about ¡to In other words the principles used by politically acting 
men and not the principles which an outside observer on the basis of principles 
«nich as such are never in the foreground of discussion. For example talks 
traditional and rational, which is part of Veberts scheme. Of course you 
could say that the ancien regime fought by the French Revolution was based 

cn prescription and what the revolutionaries tried to do was the rational 
order, the order according to nature. But that is not precise enough, because 
vltimately the principle of the ancien regime was not prescription. Prescription 
was a category to mich Burke fell back in interpreting the French Revolutiono 
That was not the intrinsic principle of the ancien regime. That was of course 
the sacrodness of the monarchy, «f the absolute monarchy, and what went with 
it of the feudal order, were the substantive principles, not the formal prin= 
ciples. This would be one example of what I have in mind. 


Qs In the light of what you have now said, I understand the examples which you 
save earlier, the egalitarian society. But I thought you said that in this 
society people are not looking up to equality= 


As No, noy I said they look up to equality, sure. I wanted to malks clear 
that it is absolutely impossible to live without looking up to somethingo 
Surely far a society==] meanz 1 don't know if Al Capone looked up to some» 
thing) but I believe he did in a way, nanely to an image of Al Capone. But 

a society always must look up, because there must abrays be something to which 
you refer, I mean if people say that is Fourth of July oratory, that may very 
vell be true in many cases. But it is not simply trues Let us say there is 
always cant and hypocrisy. But the difference of the cants have something to 
do with the real differences of societies. You kmow this kind of false soph= 
istication when one says, well, lip=service doesn't mean anythingoe It means 
very much, and it is surely that from mich any analysis would have to starte 
“hat was formally stated in the principle of Aristotle! s approach. That 
doesn't mean of course that Aristotle was righto. He believed that if you start 
from vhat is uppermost in people!s mind, you will see the supremacy of the pols= 
itical, that he assertedo. That must be questioned, of course. 


Q3 You used the example of Henry Wallaces They are looking not to the conmon 
nan but to the champion of the common mano Is th:ir principle equality or an 
uncormon man? 


As Say equs.lity is the highest principle, but by being a principle it acts 
as a principle of discrimination, namely of those who are true egalitarians, 
fully consistente Simple egalitarianism, without any qualification, is im» 
possible, by which 'I do not mean that there must be legal discriminationso 
That is an entirely secondary matter. But it ¿is impossible to live wi tiout 
making a choices 4nd that is not true only of individuals, but also the so0 
iety as a whole must make a choice. And it always has made a choice, because 
it alvays has some constitution. 


Qs It seems to me, though, that it would be basically incorrect to say that 
the modern view differs from all other views in that it holds all elements 

of culture to be of equal rank. !odern anthropolopy could be considered as 

a set of procedures; it doesntt really hold tiat all things to vhid these 
procedures are applied are of equal rank because that 1s what has to be deter= 
nínede That is wat gets them into questions of intensity, for example, the 
intensity with which tro individuals may hold attitudes toward civil liberties, 
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for examples So that all they!re saying in terms of equal rank is that the 
procedures must be applied equallyo 


As The only thing which is absolutely essential and constitutive of science 
ís the method, as distinguished from any results, yes? 


Qi Tell not necessarily, because metnod may differo The method far nmeasuring 
intensity, for exampls, may differs Sometimes measuring intensity can be done 
quanti tatively by very refined methods, and on other occasions it is only a 
hazardo LA psychological attitude, for example, can!t be measured very accuratelyo 
There are other kinds of measurements of intensity that can be very accurateo 


Az All right, then, let me try to state it this wya Is 1t not characteristic 
of present=day social science to be "multi-causal"? In contrast, for example, 
to llarxism, which says that the economic element, or the element of the form 
of production is the basic thing, and other spiritualistie schools, which would 
say that the key element is relirions Modern social science say3, no, we leave 
this open, n factors, and ary of them may be predominanto. In principle, this 
deperds on the individual case, is this not what they say? 


Mz Vell, they!re equal in principle, but they are the objective to be determined. 


As Dut the concept of society which guides it implies the equalityo. Society 
as such leaves it undetermined which is superior.s In individual societies there 
is always something preponderant, and we have to find out which it is. 


Gs At least one way we try to understand is to try to find common principles, 
uwiformities in our experience and in our history. Whether or not we agres 
that Weber has found these general types of legitimacy, in his look at human 
experience and history, isntt there something to be said for his effort to 
find these conmon factors? 


Az The question is not only whether they are these, as Weber said, but whether 
they can be of this characters And I contend that they cannot be of this char= 
actera People do not fight in principle over charismatic, traditional, or 
rational, but only over substantive things» Another point which one must cons 
ider is the origin of Weberts distinctions It was originally this. In nine» 
teenth century Europe, after the French Revolution, the fight between the new 
social order and the ancíen regime could be understood as that between reason 
versus tradition. 4nd then there vas a third element, however, in betreen the 
French Revolution and the Restoration.s There was an individual called lNapoleo no 
Thct wasn't rational or traditional. Charismatic. In other vwrds mat I 
believe 1s the Weberían scheme roflects a certain experience of “'estern Europe 
in the nineteenth centuryo The experiential basis is very narrows How can 
you expand thato len are ingenious, and can do the impossible, but how can 
you reasonably, with ary hope of success, expand that, that ís the questiono 


Qt+ If, as you admit, all societies, consciously or unconsciously, have an 
image of a man it holds desirable, then why should this task be political? 
Why can!t it be the task of society? 


As Sure, it cano The question is: is not, if a society has, as you put it, 
an image oí a man, is this preferred type not more determinative of society 
if that type rules society in broad daylight? Is it a mere accident that the 
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preference for the human type, a moral preference, finds its expression in 

a political order corresponding to that, or is 1t mere accident? Aristotle 
would say that the normal case would be the one if the preferred type rules 
the society, puts his stamp on ito Surely there can bs other societies. There 
is no questions But are they not complex forms, in a way abnormal forms? 

That must be the question. 


Qí3 According to this analysis, why would it necessarily be the political rather 
than the religious or economic leadership that represents mat the society 
holds highest? 


As To begin with, why not? But if you look around, and see what is uppermost 
in the mind of everyons who ia not completely engrossed with his om aleep, 
digestion, and other things» There is one theme observed which I believe is of 
the greatest concemm to everyone» Each may also have high concerns of hia 

om) but of everyone. ¿nd I think I can say what it is now It is illustrated 
by such individual happeninga as Berlins+ But that ís only at the moment. 

The broader thing is called the Cold Varo And if you go into that, what is 
the Cold War, it is a state of antagonism between the United States and Soviet 
Russia. That is an empirical statemente But if you look more closely, you 
will see that it is not suffitient if you think only of two big political socicties. 
The crucial point is that these two different societies have different regimes, 
have a dedication to different over=a11 objectives of the two societies. I 
think that today very few people vould admit that the most urgent and burning 
problem with which we are confronted is this conflict between two political 
societies characterized by a difference of regimes, political orders. Thís 

is what Aristotle means. If you would look far example at the Greece of class» 
ical times, the greatest and the biggest event there was surely thc Peloponnesian 
Var where you had instead of the United States and Soviet Russia Athens and 
Sparta, which were not merely two different cities but which vere two cities 
characterized by different regimes, ie., that is not merely a difference of 
legal technicalities, but being dedicated to different ends. In otler words 
there surely are periods in human history when the most burning and the most 
comprehensive issues are of this character as Aristotle sayso But if you say, 
well, there are also other periods, Islam and ¿hristianity are not simple 
political associations. And here you could say the emphasis vas entirely 
religious. Sure, that eoxistso Therefore the true difference between our 
concept of culture and the Aristotelian concept of polis is in the polis the 
religious as religious is either entirely supra=political, identical wi th 
philosophy, or it is sub=political. Thereas according to the modern concept 
of culture ín its original and richestmeaning the religious is the central 
phenomenons But you see that this is not an entirely arbitrary selection of 
the political. “nd 1f one reads the good Marxist literature which once existed, 
one sees that they of course, while they say the ultimately driving thing are 
the changes in the modes of production, but the interesting moments are the 
political momentso For example in Trotsky!s History of the Russian Revolution 
when he speaks about the econondo strikes in ear y WOMeny 
hungry women, bread, strikes, nothing but hungers But then he points out that 
from this moment on the strike becams political, then it became interestin go 
In other cases it mould be simply a matter of jaíling these vomen or giving 
them some bread, and that wuld be the end of ito But in the moment 1t became 
political it became a question, will these people still further accept the 
established regime or go out for a new regime? However important the economic, 
the tecinological, may be for Marx, or for the Marxist doctCrine, in the key 
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moment, in the key moments these antagonisams become political, where they 
concern the question, vhich type of humm beings is tonáauthoritative in 
society? Is it the landlord, ís it the bourgeois, is it the proletarian? 
To this extent, I mean in this part, Marxist doctrine is not opposed to the 
Aristotelian. Onl; Aristotle would say, lMlarmdsm 1s comlotely misleading 
because it assumes there can ever be a human association which is not pol*= 
itical. You lnow, the mithering away of the state. Aristotle would say, 
if the state cannot wither way, there will always be a predominant typ8o 
This predominant type may be the majority, the common mans That is one 
special cases But it is a predominant types 1 come back to this question 
later a 


Qu If there is a predominant type, which is a problem, do you assuwr there 
is a stable purpose for the society or the culture, or is this changing 
all the time? 


Az There are minor changes, but the point is that fundamentally a given 
type corresponds to a given endo 


Q3 Assuming this to be trus, where youtve got regimes constantly changing 
does 1t mear 


As That does it mean, the regime is constantly changing? 


Qe In the cases cited by Aristotle, where a particular olty-state or polla 
would have changes from dictatorship==» 


Az Oh, the city changes, not the regime changes. I take this up at some 
length later. Now, if you don't nind, this wi11 be the last question on this 
subject» Yes? 


Q: On what basis did Aristotle think it normal that this type man was the 
political man? Also, why do you emphasize the phrase that he rules in broad 
daylight? As compared to what? 


As That was a tacit polemic against some supercilious and sophisticated people 
who say that the people whom. we say rule, say it ia the Kennedy Administration 
or the Eisenhower Administration, are only figureheads. The people who truly 
rule are the trade unions in one case, or General Motors in the other. Have 
you ever heard tht? What Aristotle has in mind is the clear case which is 
much more frequent than people thinks Far example in old Prussia the king 
and the ruling nobility ruled the country in broad daylighto You could see 

1t by just looking at the names of the people occupying the key positionso 
Politics is in this respect in no way recondite, an esoteric affair. 

(End of Side 1) 


I remind you of the general scheme which I used, Aristotle!s political 
science is a presentation of the common sense view. One objection was, well, 
that is Greek common sense, not human common sense simply. A subdivision of 
this objection was that this was Greek upper class common senses leo, Aris- 
totle views political things from an anti-democratic point of view, In other 
words, 1 have to discuss Aristotle!s alleged anti-democratic prejudice, Now, 
first, a point of simple clarification. Aristotle was an anti=democrat»=w] 
dontt wish to conceal this for a single moment. I believe it is very unwise 
to proceed as some people seem to do who admire both democracy and Aristotle, 
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and then drew the inference, hence Aristotle was a democrat. That doesn't 
follows That only proves our" imate human character that we want to eat our 
cake and to have it, which is a very amiable quality but in classrooms, at 
least, not to be tolerateds So Aristotle was an anti-=democrato The "demo 
cracy wiih which he takes issue is the democracy of the city, not the modern 
democracy. And we must see for one moment what the key differences are. 


The modern democracy is a kind of democracy which presupposes ths dist- 
inction bet::een state and society. The democracy of the city excludes that 
distinction. Furthermore, the democracy of the city is characterized by the 
presence of slavery. Citizenship is a privilege, not a righto The democracy 
of the city did not allow the claim to the freedom of man as man, but only 
of the free man as free man, and in the last analysis, only the claim of men 
who are by nature free men, and not merely by convention free men. 


One definition Aristotle refers to is that a citizen is a man who is 
descended from a citizen father and a citizen mother. This is a very crude 
definition, but it surely indicates that it is not man as man. Now what is 
a free man? The free man is distinguished from the slave by the fact that 
he lives as he likes. The slave doesn't live as he likes. He has to go 
there or mherever his master sends himo The claim to live as he likes is 
raised for every free man equally. It is not only for this particular free 
mano The free man refuses to takes orders from any ones, or to be subject to 
any one. He ís his om master, whereas the slave is a man who has a mastero 
But government is obviously necessary, and therefore the free man must admit 
some form of subjection. The free man therefore demands that he not be sub= 
ject to anyone who is not in tumn subject to him, Then his subjection is not 
unmorthy of a free mano That means that everyone must have as much access 
to the highest magistracies as everyone else merely because he is a free mano 
No qualification other than being a free man w11 be considered. The only way 
in which this can be guaranteed is election by lot, because in election by 
lot every man is equally considered to fu1fi11 this requirement. The alter 
native to election by lot was called election by raising the hand, voting for 
a canmiidate, as we would sayo Voting far a candidate is a discriminatory prin= 
ciple among free men. Do you see that? Because you consider not merely the 
fact tinmt he is a free manz you consider also the fact that he deserves to 
be elected because of his merit and excellence. This is an aristocratic prin» 
ciple, and therefore, what we call democracy, modern democracy as 1t is intended, 
would from Aristotle!s point of view be a mixture of democracy and aristotracyo 
In fact, the Greeks had to dilute their water. There vere tiro clear cases 
where had to consider merit where it was really serious, generals, who 
were not elected by lot, and secondly treasurers were not elected by lot because 
very funny things vould happen if they were elected by lot. But still the 
principle is interestingo For examples, in the whole jury system and so One 


Since freedom as claimed by the democracy of the city means to live as 
one likes==that is the explicit definition given by Aristotle==democracy per= 
mite only a minimun of restraint on its members. It is permissive, as they 
say now, to the extremto Ag Plato put it for this reason in The State 
democracy, regardless af good or bad, is the weakest of all o oclnoar meando 
least affecting and least interferingz with the individual. Now one might find 
1t strange that Aristotle does not allow for the possibility df a stern, puritan 
democracyo After all, that can exdiíf£, But T think he would say such an order is 
not a democracy proper» Itiis a theocracy which contains certain democratic 
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institutions. But in itself it ís not a democracy. Another thing also must 

be considered, Aristotle does not suggest any connection between the democracy 
of the city and that city which limits itself to enabling its members to exo 
change goods and services by protecting them against violence from within and 
from without» This is very stranges This Lockean possibility which he referred 
to, he does not link this up in any way with the democracy. That is interesting, 
very interestinge In other wrds, the democracy 28 Aristotle meant it is not 

an economic societyo Of course it also has economic institutions but it is 

not dedicated to themo The old spirit of the polis as a society of fighting 
men is I think much too powerful, is my explanations So this much for wat 
Aristotle understood by democracyo 


Now, but the difficultys It could seem thatt democracy is not merely one 
form among many which the city may take, but it is the normal forms Or in 
other mords that the city by its nature tends to be democratic. The city as 
Aristotle understands it is or tends to be a society of free and equal men. 

But that would seem to be the sssence of democracy. A city is the people or 
belongs to the people, and this would seem to require that it ís ruled by the 
people. It comes out in a way more clearly in Latin, in Cicero's discussion 
of these things. The city, the conmorwealth res licas What is res publica? 
Res something which belongs to the people > Then of correa Es pooplo 
shou t it, as 1t were, as property. Now that there is a tendency of 

the city toward democracy comes out very remarkably in Aristotle!s Politics. 
For instance, the Third Book of the Politics, which is the most important book, 
when Aristotle begins there the argument, the first argument is the democratic 
argument, as you can see when you look it upo The first definition of the 
citizen, which Aristotle suggests shortly thereafter, is a democratic definitiono 
Aristotle then corrects the democratic definitione But thút the first defi- 
nition which suggests itself is the democratic definition is in itself of some 
interest. How is this to be understood? Let us take the two most simple 
alternatives to democracy, oligarchy and aristocracy. In contradistinction to 
them, democracy is the rule of all and not the rule of a parte. Oligarchy and 
aristocracy exclude the common people from participation in government, whereas 
democracy does not exclude the wealthy and the gentlemen from participation 

in government. It seems to be that democracy is truly the rule of all. 


Aristotle sees these things, but he disagrees ví th this analysis. According 
to him the apparent rula of all in a democracy is in fact the rule of a part. 
AM free men, I mean all men who are citizens, have an equal share in govern 
ment in a democracye How, how are controversies decided among equal people? 
There is only one way of doing that, if there is to be deliberation. There 
can of course be unanimity, but that is an uninteresting case, because then 
it is clear, no decision is neededa But 1f no unanimity, how then can you 
decide? You can decide by lots Should there be war or peace? Let us throw 
a coins “ell this is of course not very intelligent because there is no place 
for deliberation, and to throw the coin after deliberatíon seems to be absurdo 
So the only rational way of reaching decisions on the basis of deliberation, 
and in the face £ the lack of unanimity, is the majority vote. Try to play 
wi th the alternative, The minori ty should win, and you see it doesn't mrk, 
because everyone would wte against this opiniono The only rational system 
among equals is the vote of the majori ty. And now we are confronted, as Arigw 
totle observed, by a very strange coincidence, that while it is theoretically 
possible that in a given city the majority would be rich and the minority would 
be poor, it so happens that everymh ere the opposite is true, the minority ís 
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rich and the majori ty is poor. So the simple consequences of this fact 1ís that 
democracy is the rule of the por. There can be complications, and these comp- 
lications were the subject of profound reflections on the part of Madison, as 
you know from Number 10, Federalist Number 10, but in principis you know that 
barring complications democracy as the rule of the majority of the people is 
the rule of the poor» What does this mean? 


Democracy does present itseYf as the rule of a11, and not as the rule 
of the poor, at least in classical antáíquity. Why is that so? Democracy 
bases its claim on freedom, and not on poverty, because in classical antiquity 
I think it was tacitly taken for granted you cannot base a claím to rule on 
a defect or a need, but only on an excellences In modern times it is frequently 
said the underdog doesn't have a chance if he doesn't have the right to votes 
Aristotle would say that as underdog he should not raise any claim to part»= 
icipation in governmento It must be a positive quality, and the positive qual= 
ity being a free man which also means of course that he fights for the country. 
Títles to rule are more credible if based on an excellence rather than on a 
defect or a need. But on the other hand if democracy is rule of the poor 1t 
is the rule of those who lack leisure and therefore it is the rule of the uned= 
ucated, because education requires leisure. And as such it is undesirable, 
That is Aristotle!s simple argument in thás place. But there is a great difficultyo. 


The mary poor and uneducated may have all the terrible qualities of a 
mob, hysteria, madness. Yet they have arms. They are to be reckoned witho 
And therefore the political problem is not solved by the trivial observation 
that only educated and rational men should rule, That is the solution then? 
The demos must be considered because of its powero But on the other hand 14 
is no goods. And that may sound like a joke, but it is literally true. In 
the optimal scheme which Aristotle sketched in Books Seven and Eight £ his 
Politics, this is a city without a demos. There ars the free men who have all 
undergone the proper education, the owners of the land, and so ono And the 
other inhabitants £ the territory are either metics, resident strangers, or 
slaveso This is of course only possible under very favorable conditions and 
not a very practical solution. Aristotle considers therefore a variety df less 
extreme solutions, of regimes in which the conmon people would participate without 
being predominante And you can say this argument goes through Books Three, 
Four, Five, Sivemhow to find such a solution. He comes closest to accepting 
democracy, at least in the case where the common peoples is not too depraved, 
in the Third Book. But if you look at this argument, it is very difficult to 
follow, and has been the ruin of I believe everyone who has written on this 
subject, who has published books on this subject, because it is extremely 
involved, the argument. Aristotle develops an argument for democracy which 
is a somemhat qualified democracy but fundamentally democracy, and when you 
read it you say, well, that's it, fair, reasonable, and that is what every 
sensible man would have if he could get ito. And then Aristotle goes on and 
develops something entirely differents T cannot go into all the windings now. 





And out of this other discussion there emerges an absolutely opposed 
possibility, and that is the absolute monarchy of the single superior mano 
There is no readily visible connection between these two parts of the argumento 
hat does he mean? “¡hy does Aristotle==and this absolute monarchy which he 
describes if infinitely vaguer and less clear than what he said about this 
democracy==but there mist be something in the case of a man likw Aristotle 
which moves him away from a sensible solution. “e must try to understand thato 
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Now if we take into consideration all the other evidence we have, not only 

in the Folítica, but also in the Ethics and even in his UE we would 

see that this King, a Zeus=like man who has the highest ña ' to rule, 
a-títle much higher than any multitude can possess, a man of the highest self 
sufficiency, who therefore cannot be a mere part of the polia because of his 
complsteness or wholenesg) this is, 1t seems to me, if not the philosopher in 

the Aristotelian sense, then at least the highest political reflection of the 
philosopher, That I am driving at is this. What induces Aristotle to be disg= 
atisfied, even wíth a perfectly qualified, satisfactory democracy, is philosophy. 
That is the riddle of Aristotle's Politics. The difficulty is this. This kinz 
of whom he speaks, this perfect man, 18 oY no political importance because as 
Aristotle makes clear in other passages the full monarchy, theabsolute monarchy 
in the best sense, is possible only at the beginning, at the dam of civil 
society, when they are founded. Philosophy, on the othex* hand, at least in its 
completion, belongs rather to ths dusk than to the dawn of civil socistyo 

There is a conflict it would seem between philosophy and the polis or in particular 
the democracy. That is behind that? I suggest this answer. The ultimate 
reason why Aristotle has reservations against even the best democracy is his 
certainty that the demos as demos is by nature opposed to philosophy. Only 

the gentlemen, the upper class, can be open to philosophy, can listen to the 
philosophers. This, 1 believe, is irrefutable. And here we understand some= 
what better the difference between the democracy of the city and modern democracy. 


Modern democracy presupposes a fundamental harmony between philosophy and 
the people. And this harmony is t ought to be brought about by universal enlighten» 
ment, vublic schools in the American sense, adult education, and so on. Elther 
by enlightenment, or else by philosophy ar science relieving man!s misery through 
inventions and discoveries which everyone can recognize as salutary. This, I 
believe, is of cruial importance, On the basis of the break with the Aris- 
totelían view of everything one came to believe in the possibility of a simply 
rational society, a society each member of which would be of necessity perfectly 
rational so that all would be united by fraternal friendship. And government 
of men, as distinguished from the administration of things, could wither away. 
This Marxdst-anarchist form is of course only an extreme formo. The form adopted 
b; liberal democracy is of course a much more mitigated formo But both views 
agres over against Aristotle in the view that there is a fundamental harmony 
between philesophy and the demos, and this view is denied by Aristotle, There» 
forg this is the ultimate reason why Aristotle has a fundamental reservation 
against democracy and does not even leave it at this very reasonsble democracy, 
tb. Its best, one could say, which he reproduces in the Third Book of the 
have to develop this theme of equali ty and inequality more next 
ci ano o. 50 Dt A Mio merelr political in order 

stand stotle! s tics. Let me state 1t differen and that 
be of some help for the discusalon which we had before. e >. 
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The difficulty for us is to understand the seeming dogmatism with which 
Aristotle asserts that the political 1s the authori tative pt Thy ac 
it not be the economic, the artistic, the religious, or what have you? In 
other mords, Aristotle must somehow establish the authoritative character of 
the political, Otherwvise it vnuld be sheer prejudice, although a very plausible 
prejudice, because, as ve see today from our brief presentation on liberal 
denmcracy and Athens=Sparta, there were situations vhere Aristotle was manifest ly 
rigrt. But that is not universally true. But how does Aristotle establish 
the supfémaoy, the authoritative character of the political? Fow does he do that? 
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In mich region would we find this discussion¿ And then I wuld say this 
discussion is identical with his discussion of nhilosonhy. Aristotle con» 
tends that there is one and only one himan activity which essentially trans- 
cends the polis, and that is the quest for truth, philosophy or science==the 
distinction is not yet applicable in Plato and Aristotle. That is his content- 
ion, and that takes also the place of much of what we call religion. Aristotle!s 
concern with the divine, or the highest form of the concern with the divine, 
is knowledge of the divine, according to Aristotle, and that is philosophy or 
sciences And vhersas as I said before, the cult, worship, prayer, and all 
this kind of things, they are forsc.the Jurisdiction of the polis. If one does 
not understand what is for Aristotle the highest human perfection, one does 
not understand his over=a11 view of the polis. This view, that thore is a 
fundamental tension between philosophers and the demos, or generalized, between 
philosophy and the polis, is I believe essential to the Platondo=Aristotelimn 
view of polítical philosophy. And it is clearly in contrast to the modern 
view which from the very begiming, in various ways, assumed the fundamental 
harmony between philosophy and the polis, either because philosophy 1s AE 
tentia, for the sake of power, for the sake of benefit to human beings 

orm of medicins, technology, and so on, and therefore manifestly accept- 
able to the mass of people, or because universal emlightenment vwi11 bring about 
a perfect agreement between the speculators and the mass of the citizens. Yes? 


Q2 In discussing the different approaches of Aristotle and Herodotus you. 
mentioned that Aristotle!s preocceupation with the question of what is the - 

good society+..the expression of which is political organization, and in contra 
distinction to this you talked about Herodotus! descriptive method and the 
elements of the nature of man, accounts and stories, the conditions of the 
political. Now, in your discussion of how Aristotle understood the relation 

of the demos and philosophy, it seemed that this problem of the nature of men 
was used as a point of departure of analysis, rather than thought of as a 
condition of politics. Perhaps there is no distinction, but. 


Az Oh, yes, but as in other cases, one can solve this by a distinction, and I 
trust that the distinction mich I make is not an ad hoc dístinction, by mich 
I try to get myself out of a hold into mich I inadvertantly brought myself 
in what I said before. There are two kinds of accounts or stories, political 
accounts, or trans=political accomts. The trans=political accounts are either 
philosophic or scientific accounts, surely doesn't belong strictly spealdng 
to the polis, or to the culture in question. But the political account, the 

ch is used for buttressing the political society in question, that 
le in a way sub-=political. 


1 the descriptive account there was one element called the natube of 





Ar Sure, whether they were mountaineers, are they hardy people, tall people, 
short people, agils ar the opposite 


Q: In other words, by nature of man he understanda=" 
Arz The varietiocs, what kind of people are inhabiting this place. 
Q3 Rather than the categories which could be doscribed as wealth or 


As Thak would also come in, that would surely have to be considered, but that 
would be derivative from (a) nature and from (b) art. I mean, how do people 


lo 


become wealthy? They are not by nature wealthy. Either they must have some 
form of cleverness and they must have some sources of wealth, crafts, conmerce, 
or whatever it may be. Yes? 


Qs But if Aristotle speaks of the state as having a specific end, something 
which is both self-=sufficiency and good, how can he make a distinction about 
what is above that end and below that end, the sub=political and the supra” 
political? 


As Iwvill try to explain thato Aristotlets Politics is not a simpls books 
It is not even simples in the way in which Hobbes? Leviathan can be said to 
be a simple book. Ariístotle makes all kinds of ey not in the sense 
of modern physics, but intellectual experiments. e city appears to begin 
with as it should appear to every one of us most of the time, as a thing mich 
is majestic, impressive. After al every one is supposed to die far ito. So 
the city mist be smething majestic, At first glance the city seems to be the 
highest, at least to the people whom Aristotle addressed. And therefore he 
gives the polis all the characteristics of the highest. It is a whole of which 
every one of us is a parto It is by nature prior to the individual, Am 
individual who is not a member of the polis--he doesn't go quite this far, 
I overstate it deliberately=-=ía like a hand cut off from the body. Dead. No 
longer a hand, no longer a human being» And of course the end of the polis 
ís happiness in the highest senses Now in the Seventh Book he discusses happ- 
iness of the individual and the polis explicitly, and 1t appears that the high=. 
est happiness is not that of practical life but of the theoretical life, Hence 
the city must be a philosophic community. Aristotle does not draw this cono= 
lusion, but he suggests it to us. And then let us look at what happens, and 
you wí11 see that Aristotle is fully aware of Ue fact that a city can never 
be a philosophizing community, and there can only be a reflection of philosoph= 
ixing in the best city. And what is that reflection? That the city is not 
imperialistic or expansionist, is satisfied with its omo. But the activity 
ís of course not speculation or thinkingo The highest type ruling the city 
are the gentlemen, are very nice people. But wat is the highest acti vi ty 
vhich is ascribed to them? And that is even somewhat unfair, but Aristotle 
doesn't go beyond thate “hat is 1t what they do? Of course they go to war 
and are politically active meno That goes without sayinge But Aristotls says 
that is only business, activityo But all business is for the sake of leisure. 
What do the gentlemen do in their leisure? And it is also made clear that leisure 
is not relaxation, because relaxation is lower than business, relaxation being 
only the breathing space betreen business.» Leisure is higher, relaxation, 
ess, leisure. Now what is the highest leisure activity of the gentlemen? 

y Meten to music, that they listen to the recital af poets, they look 
at pain : statueso That 1s the maximum of speculation for the gentlemen. 
Now that 18 very nice and very good, but 14 1s surely very far below that mich 
Aristotle thought to be the highest activity of man. So you see the experiment 
with the view that the polis is higher than the individual simply fails. It 
succeeds to that extent: every human activity other than philosophy is inferior 
to the polis. 






Qs Is there no attempt then in his thought to admit philosophy nonetheless 
needs to have certain physical sufficing? 


A3 There is no questions That la exactly the difficulty. Philosophy camot 
be without the polis. That is clear, and I think that even the history of 
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philosophy throughout the ages would show that when philosophy was not urban, 
didntt have an urban basis, it was not philosophy in Aristotlsls senses, I 
mean the philosophy of the Hiddle Ages, the philosophy of the convents, was 
not what Aristotle meant by philosonhy. Only when cities became leading again, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where you had these d ty=slickers 
again, men like Descartes and the otherso. o, when you look at it, there is 
something to that. I mean, I like the comtryside very much, but one must be 
fair. Philosophy needs the polis. And tle polis also needs philosophy. That 
is of course shown beautifully by Plato, more extensively than by Aristotle, 
but by Aristotle to0. Very simples The polis wants to be a good polis, wants 
to have the best laws and so on. But who can really give them the proper guid= 
ance towards the best? Philosophers. So the polis if it understands itself 
needs philosophy» “hile they need one another without any question, they are 
also in a tensiono That I think is the characteristic thesis of classical 
politica” philosophy. In the tradition, including the present day learned 
literature which claims to be critical of the tradition, this view has never 
been questioned. But I think it 1s nevertheless wrong and timt a deeper under= 
standing, not only of Plato and Aristotle but also of quite a few of the rep» 
resentatíves of the tradition, if properly read, show that this was always 

the view, that there is a tension between the two. I don't know whcther 1 
mentioned this in this class, I have to take 1t up in another connection, but 
I w1l already mention it now. 


At the end of the Ethics, Aristotla makes a transition to the Politics» 
By the way, that is sonsthing you should all read, the last chapter”ol the 
Nicomachean Ethics, where he ahows why, in addition to the Ethics, a Politics 

3 necessaryo Now what is the argument there? The only passage uhers Iris 
totle speaks of an older form of political scienco, older than Plato and Soo» 
rates. And these people, who were the first political scientists, he calls 
by a names which w111 be familiar to you, the Sophists. Now what did the Soph= 
ists say regarding politics? They said tmt political science is identical 
with rhetoric. And Aristotle said they are very wrong, not on the ground that 
rhetoric is superficial, and is only the art of spealing, and doesn't enter 

into the substance, which is also true, but thát is not the point which Aristotle 
makes. Aristotle gives another reason. He says this somehow presupposes that 
persuasion is sufficient for the guidance of the cities, tís political miltitudeo. 
Unfortunately this is not tpe case. In tie case of gentlemen, men who are by 
nature gentle and properly brought up, persuasion, praise, or abstention from 
praise, would be sufficient. But not in the case of other men. There you need 
coercione Thís is the objection of Aristotle to the Sophists. It is very 
strange compared with the ordinary view of the Sophists. "e have a parallel 

to that in Socratesa 


Socrates of course didn't write, and so we can have that only in Plato 
or in Xenophon.e It so happens that this piece of information is in Xenophono 
Xenophon told this story in his Anabasis, the story of his terrific exploits 
in Asía Minor. He was brought there by a friend called (Proxymus ?)o And 
Proxymus was a charming gentleman, a pupil of Gorgias, the leading teacher 
of rhetoric. And Proxymus was wonderful at ruling gentlemen, when he only 
had to praise-we11 donef==or to abstain from práise, not even to say 111 done. 
He needed to say nothings But hen he was confronted with the tough soldiers 
it was hopeless. llow then we have on the other side Xenophon, the pupil not 
of Gorgías but of Socrates, who was first=rate in both respectss He could rule 
gentlemen as well as non=gentlemen. The same thing as at the end of the Ethics. 
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The true political science, the political science founded by Socrates, has 
understood the recalcitrance of the polis to reason and even to persuasiono 
That I think ¿is the point which I believe is completely understated in the 
traditional and even thé reigning view, though 1t is very clear if one reads 
the original authors. And because the polis is essentially recalcitrant to 
reason, while needing reason==that is the paradoxy of the polis-therefore 
thera ís a tension between the polis and philoso¡hy and therefore all mar- 
chism or things approaching ararchism are absolute delusions. That I think 
is the most massive message of the classics. And that doesn't mean stupid 
toughness, for toughness sake, which every bully has. Of course not, but it 
means that in spite of the reminders of the lofty aim of human life and of 
civil society, we must never be oblivious of this rock=botíom resistance to 
reasone Otherwise we ill make terrible mistakes both as speculators and as 
political meno 1 have to take this up on a later occasion again, but I wanted 
to mention it already now so that you w111 understand. To come back to this points 


Aristotle does not dogmaticalMy believe in ths supremacy of the political 
life. He establishes it in this way. He establishes the supremacy of the 
political by an analysis of the relation of philosophy and society. The result 
is that philosophy, wisdom, which in another sense of the word of course includes 
such things as poetry and sculpturs. But let us not complicate things. Phil- 
osophy or wisdom is the only thing that transcends the polis. But, apart from 
philosophy, the claim of the polis to supremacy is unchallengedo That is the 
Aristotelian view, which sti11l doesn't have to be true. We have to examine ito 
But first of all we must understand it. 
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YWe are discussing Aristotle!s posture towards democracys This subject 
198 important not only for us, the citizens of a democracy, but it is impor= 
tant from Aristotlsts point of view because democracy, while being on the 
one hand one political order among many, is of special importance, as I indi- 
cated last times I would like to give only one piece of corroborating evid= 
ence. In Platots dialogue Gorgias Callicles presents a polWítical view which 
on the face of it is absolu anti-=democratic, the rule of the natural ruler 
who is by nature superior to everyone else, -a tyrante But Socrates says to 
Callicles, you are a lover of the demos. And he contrasts himself with Call= 
icles by saying of himself that he is a lover of wisdoms This fundamental 
cleavage between wisdom, philosophy, on the one hand, and the demos on the 
other, is the ultimate basis also of Aristotle!ts attitude toward democracy, 
as I have tried to explain last time. Now the question of democracy is of 
course inseparable from the question of equality, although Greek democracy 
as we have seen does not assert equality simply, but only the equality of 
thoge who are free mens But nevertheless the issue of equality unqualified 
came up already in classical antiquity. The Aristotelian view is that the 
ultimate justification of political insquality is natural inequality.. And 
the counter=thesís is of course that there is natural equality. 


(Lecture 10, 1 November 1961) 


Now I believe we begin our discussion best by reminding ourselves of 
the beginning of the Declaration of Independence, the most famous statement 
about equalityo "ie hold these truths to be seX-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, govermments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that uhenever any form of govern= 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
ar to abolish it, and to institute new goverment, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to then shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” The Declaration says that 
men are created equal, ies, that they are by nature equal, implying that all 
inequalities are due to human establishment. For example, the distinction 
betreen rich and poor, that presupposes the institution of property, a human 
institution. This view, that all men are by nature equal, goes back to a very 
old tradition, from the !iiddle Ages, for example, in the famous verse, "When 
Adamo.o and ¿ve span, vhere was then the gentleman?" In other words, all men 
are descended from the same couple, and are therefore ultimately brothers, 
equals» The distinction between noble men and momen is a conventional distinct» 
Dra the son of a king is born and dies in the same way as the poorest 
is view, as I say, is not only based on the Biblical account that 
sended from the same couple. It is also found ín classical 
Mty among people who did not make such an assertion of the descent of 
som the same ancestorsa If ve turn to the Declaration. All men are 
equal, Equal in mat respect?=because there are manifestly great inequal= 
itios, and not merely political or social, but also naturals I mean, same 
people are more beautiful than others, some are younger than otherso And 
above all, some are more intelligent than others. The Declaration gives 
this answer. Surely they are equal in the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. These ri ghts="you know, the emueration is not meant 
to be complete; it says among these are-=but these and similar rights are 
the natural basis. They are s for distinguishing between legitimate 
and illeg:timate governments or societies. But a certain difficulty arises here. 
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Thomas Jefferson himself said in a letter to John Adams, a very well= 
letter, mich later than he wrote the Declaration, “That form of govern= 
45 the best which provides the most effeStually for the pure selection 
the naturally best into offices of the government.” Now 1f they are nat= 
ufally the best, there is natural inequality. The Declaration ís silent about 
that, thisoo which is of course of utmost political importance. 
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Ye can also take the other diffículty, another difficulty. Now what is 
to be done if without any tyranmical action on the part of the govermment many 
men's lives and happiness is insecure, because, say, of extreme scarcityo 
This questáíon was clearly illustrated by Montesquieu in the following manner» 
Sir t1illiam Petty, perhaps the founder of political economy, but surely a pupil 
of Thomas Hobbes, had figured out the values of a human being in monetary terms), 
in comection with his political economy» And Montesquieu said to this, what 
Sir tiilliam has done ís to find out how much a healthy slave fetches in the 
slave markst in Algiers. That 1s a purely empirical matter. Montesquieu says 
that Sir tTilliam never figured out the value of an Englishman, but not neo» 
essarily of another man because there are countries where the value of a human 
being is much less, and in some places even approaches zero, and in some cases. 
even less than zero, you know, in a country where,..or there is Ne 
this is a serious question, are there not natural conditions in which the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness becomes mem » holy 
independently of fundamentalo..? In brief, one must say the statement 
of the Declaratión o£ Tnlipénitaso 19 AO, e 
wuld admit thabo 


But how do we cemplete 1t? How can we find the full reasoning behind 
these brief statements? I thínk also there is nothing secret about it. 
Everyone knows that the influence of Jokhm Locke is very powerful on this 
first page of this Declaration. And it 1s also very vell known that an 
interesting difference==Locke speaks of property, life, ES and property, 
and the Declaration speaks af life, liberty, and the pursult of happiness. 
And 1t ís not totally uninteresting, if I may say so in passing, to see where 
Jefferson got the notion of pursuit of happiness. By the way, Mason already 
díd 1t in the Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Mane A writer on this 
obje o Y O A eo 
very interesting observations He said that this doesntt come from Europe, 
because the Europeans, an old people, are much too sophisticated or languid 
to speak of hapriness tide may in miah $19 yomg Anerican frontier people 

im happiness. Unfortunately I suppose there are even some people 

MEROS bora Frenchmen, who hold these views about the absolutely 
o] ter of American political ideas. The thing is a little bit 
mplio tede o De a writers on public law whom every educated 
vn Writer at that time po there was one called Christian Wolff, some 
times spelled with one £ only. And he is mentioned by Jefferson in his letters 
and so ono Now as a matter of fact the right of the pursuit of happiness is 

most clearly stated as a central concelt, one could say, of TWolff's natural 
right. And if I may illustrate 1t for one moment, although it is in a way not 
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happiness has much more to do with the original versions of European rococo 
than with the American frontiero This only in passingo But surely however 
important this particular point of the pursuit of happiness may be, locke!s 
influence is surely mueh more important and manifost there. 


Now what does Locke teach? Locke also tcaches the equality of mano But 
Locke is more precise as a theoretician, as he is bound to bes Far Locke the 
fundamental right is the right of self=preservation, which expands into the 
right af comfortable self=preservation. Na” all men are equal regarding the 
right of self=preservation, ie., in the most important respect. And therefore 
their inequality in other respects is less important and can rightly be dig» 
regarded. But Locke is not as clear on this subject as his half”teacher, his 
disowned teacher, Thomas Hobbes. And Hobbes teaches the equality of all men 
on the ground of self=preservation mich more powerfully than Locke doeso 
The Hobbean element is really amazgingo A11l men are by nature equal because 
every man can kill everybody elses The weakest man can 111 the strongest, 
of course if he surprises him in hís sleep, for examples. But behind that is 
the power of harming and hurting, and the greatest harm is supposed to be 
killingo This establishes the fundamental equality which camot be disregarded 
in any political consideration and for Hobbes 1t means it is the most fund= 
amental consideratione There is something else which we must Ps Sl 
that every man has equally the right to self=preservation, he has also the 
right to the means of self=preservation, otherwise the right wowld be le. 
But then the question arl ses, uhat are the right means to self=preservation3 
And here errar may very well be possible, For example, someone may very well 
believe that a certain instrument, a natural instrument, is good for killing 
his enemy, and it proves to be a broken reed, a most useless means for self= 
preservatione And another recognizes immediately what wood or stone would 
be useful far the purposes So the question is, judgment is needed for diso= 
overing the right means. And here Hobbes makes the extraordinary decision 
which has immense influence up to the present day although now 1t is no longer 
on the surfaces Hobbes say everyone is the judge of the means to his self= 
preservation, regardless of whether he is a good judge ar a bad judge. The 
traditional view, the iristotelian view, was, of course, the man of conmon 
sense, the man of practical wisdom, he the judge. But Hobbes argues, very 
conmon=sensically, that the wise man, the practically mise man, has much less 
interest in the self-=proservation of the fool than the fool himself. So that 
while the wise man would be the better judge, he vould not have the incentive, 
whereas the fool has at least incentive» And therefore Hobbes says that is a 
key points the judgment of the means to self=preservation belongs by nature 
che infindte consequences follow from thato 


lon only one more point. The key thesis of Rousseau, by which he 
Hobbes and to some extent also Locke, is that this right to judge of 
the means of self=preservation, which belongs by nature to each, must be 
preserred within civil o Hobbes never said. Because Hobbes was 
ectly satisfied w.th abso monarchyo That means that the natural right 
judgment must be preserved within civil society, ies, the only form of 
polity which is in accordance with natural right is democracy. In democracy 
member of society preserves the right to juige of the means. To judge 
of the means in a civil society is simply the right to participate in legis 
lation, because the laws are the final decision as to hat are the right means 
of self=preservatione 
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But to come back to the point at which 1 left off, The Declaration of 
Independence is, as 1 say, an elliptical statement, and one would have to g 


much deeper into the wholc tradition in order to ses what the thesis of 
natural equality, which Aristotle rejects, means o 


- By the way there is also a school of thought, as we can say, which is 
characterized by the following assertion. Plato and Aristotle of course 
asserted the natural inequality of man. Dut after then, thanks to Alex po 
ander?s conquest of the Persian Empire, and the destruction of the polis, 

a new vay of thinking emerged, which was no longer particularly Greek but 
universal. This found its expression in the doctrine of the natural equal- 

ity of all mena A certain phiílosophical school is credited with that. The 

school is the Stoic school, the Stoas This is underlying the large wark by 

the Brothers Carlyle, His of Palitical Th t in the Test, six volumes, 

where you find, so to Say, a ons q throughout the 
Middle Ages, in which natural equality is asserted. But the trouble is that 

these statements are usually limited to the simple assertion, in later times, 

all men are by nature equal, which occurs somewhere in Roman Law texts, and 

which in itself doesntt mean more than for example, slavery, that no man is 
by nature a slaves Slavery is simply a human institution. Te lkmow mich too 
little about this doctrine to be able to say anything. For ponce] in 
Stoics, I think there ís no evidence thate It would be beau tm E 
there were always such a harmony betreen great political and social ; 
like Alexander's conquest of the Near East and a radical change in poll 
philosophy. But there ís no evidence for that. There is no reason to 
that the Stoics believed in the natural equality of mano nop 
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Now let me however retum to Aristotle, For Aristotle political inequality 
is ultimately justified by natural inequali ty among men. Some men are by nature 
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explain that. This argument in favor of egalitariandsm starts 
from morality and fran 1+a implications. Then we pass moral judgments, then 
we praise good men or good actions, and blame bad men and bad actions, we 

presuppose that a mants actions are in his power. Ve make him responsible for 
theme And ultinately we even malos him responsible for his being a good 

or a bad mms He could have becomes a good man if he had taken the trouble, 
the famous phenomenon called moral responsibility. Now what does this mean? 
In makinz such statements, ve presuppose that prior to the exercise of his 


(57 
wí11, or by nature, a21l men are equal in respect to the possibility of 
becoming good or bad. There is an equality of opportunity in this respecte 
And now this seems to be the highest respect, morality. And therefore this 
egalitarianism has an entirely different standard than egalitarianism based 
on the fact that animal and vogetative functions are 6verywhere the same. 
Bút here is the diffícultys A mants upbringing or the conditions in mhich he 
lives seem to affect very greatly, if not decisively, his potentiali ty of 
his becoming or being good or bad. In an age of social legislation it is 
not necessary to belabos thís point. Sonsone is brought up in a slum dist» 
ricto He would seem to have a lesser chance of becoming a good man than if 
he is brought up under more favorable conditions. How can one maintain man's 
moral responsibility in the face of the unfavorable conditions which molded 
him? One must make him responsible for these conditions. He himself must 
have willed the conditions, which then, as 1t were, compel him to act badlyo 
More generally, the apparent inequality among men in respect of morality, must 


z . very 
Second Book af Plato! s A Moral judgment as we cons 
itp seens then to lead up e postulate that a god concerned with justice 
has created all men equal as regards their possibility of becoming good or 
bado One cannot leave it at that because if all men are created by a god 
out of matter, then the matter might create a difficulty and be responsible 
for a certain fundamental inequality of mano Eo. 
postulate creation out of nothing by an ommipotent god, who as such must be 
omiscient, in other words the absolutely soverelgn God nora 
therefore it would seem that the doctrine of equality, of natural equali ty), 
would be of Biblical rather than of Greek philosaphic origino pa 
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But then íf we tum to such a great authority in these matters as Thomas 
Aquinas, we see that this is by no means the cases Thomas Aquinas teaches 


unequal rank, and in particular men of wnequal rank, since 
ice has its place in retribution, meaning someone has commit; 

Rogardless af who he was, he must be punished. But equali ty has no place 
creation, which is an act not of Justice but of liberal ty, and is therefore 
perfectly compatible with the inequality of gifts, of free gifts. God does 
not ove arything to his creatures, and therefore he can di 

as he pleases. Therefore 1t is by no means self=evident that the Biblical 
ng leads to a teaching of natural equality among meno 
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m n is the issue, if we disregard popular treots and this kind of 
o tum to 1 of the discussion? On he high level 
of radi tion, the t view was in pre=modernm times natural inequali tyo 
te as the assertion of 


Needlesí to say, stated by itself that 1s as inoomple 
natural inequalitys But still, that was the starting puinte Vhat happened 
in modern times is of cow"se what you find in such famous teachers as Hobbes 
end Locke, the assertion of natural equality. But not, 

as the folloving pointe Granted that men are 


nature is respectable, to put 1t very simply. That if nature is not respectabk ? 
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Perhaps equality need not be natural. Perhaps equality must be conventional, 
to use the old opvosition. Ivi11l develop that. 


Rousseau is the name of whom I must speak in the first place, According 
to Rousseau the establishment of evil society meens the substitution of conve 
entional equality for natural inequality. By nature men are unequal, regard=> 
ing strengthz intelligence, and what have you. But civil society troats them 
as equals quality before the law, and not according to nature. And the 
social contract, which creates society, is the basis of morality, of moral 
freedom or autonomyo And in addition for Rousseau the practice of noral vir= 
tuez the fulfiliment of our duties toward our fellow men, and not theoretical 
understanding, is the one thing needful, I will only mention the decisive 
step along this line which vas taken after Rousseaus Is ita nants moral 
duty to respect the natural inequali ty, is 14 man?s moral duty to obey any 
law which a man has not imposed on himself? This was the way in which Kant 
formlated Rousseau!s central point, and this became decisive for mich later 
thoughto The natural order is as such not respectable. No law can bind man 
which does not originate in man's reasons A merely imposed law, imposed by 
nature, camot be binding, cannot be morally bindingo The moral law demands 
from each virtuous activity. That is to say, the full and uniform development 
of all faculties and their exercise jointly with other mena But such a develop» 
ment of all faculties is not possible as long as everyone is crippled as a 
consequence of the inequality and ultimately of the division of labor, It is 
therefore the moral duty to contribute to the establishment of a society 
which is radically egalitarian and at the same time at the highest level of 
human developmente In such a society, which is rational precisely because 1t 
is not natural, that is to say because 1t has won the decisive battle against 
nature, it has conquered nature, everyone is of necessity happy, 1f happiness 
is indeed unobstructed virtuous activity. It is a society which therefore has 
no longer any need for coercion, because if everyone is happy by doing the 
socially good tiiing there is no need far coercion. This thought vas developed 
partly prior to Marx by the German philosopher Fichte, but then in the fullest 
form by líarx where you all know ito So here the question of natural inequali ty 
has comple tely vanished. Sure all men are by nature unequalo. But natural 
inequality wi1l be overcome and is in the process of being overcome by the 
whole social or historical process. ' ] 


There is this difficulty here, looking at the problem entirely fran this 
angles There are undoubtedly relics of natural inequality up to the present 
day, but natural inequality, we are not speaking of the merely social ones. 
And this natural inequality is transmitted by the natural process of procrea 
tiono But, and this is the hops of Marxism, these inequalities will gradually 
disappear because, as we can hope, the acquired faculties can also became inhe= 
rited faculties. And then, naturally, you would, I believe, still need in 
addition very highly developed eugenic science and practice, and which vmould 
in itself be wholly ineffective without considerable coercion, because it so 
happens that people sometimes fall in love with other people who are eugenically 
not necessarily the best for theme But disregarding these difficulties, the 
key point which I would like to mention is this. The typical modern eralitarian= 
ism is not based on the principle of natural equality. It adnits natural inequal= 
ity, but 1t asserts that 1t is the task of society to establish an ultimate equal» 
itye And the basis of that is a certain notion of the moral duty of man to 
treat every human being equally, equally with a view to the dignity of human beings. 
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Now this brings me to another subject about which I have to say some» 
thing and then we can have a discussions For Aristotle, as you will have 
seen, natural inequality is a sufficient justification for the fact thab 
the city is a nor=egalitarian society» The city is by nature, as Aristotle 
says, which means that the city is natural to mane “hen men found cities, 
they only execute wat their nature inclines them to. lien are by nature incl» 
ined to the city because they are by nature inclined to happiness, ies, to 
living together in a. manner which satisfies the needs of their nature in pro 
portion to the natural rank of these needs, meaning paying less attamtion to 
the lower needs than to the higher needs. The city, one ís tempted to say, 
ig the only association which is capable of being dedicatod.to the life of 
excollences This ís roughly the beginning of Aristotlets Políticos. lían is 
the only earthly being inclined toward happiness, and he 15"capable of happ- 
inesso This is due to the fact that he is the only animal ho possesses 
reason or speech, or whioh strives toward seeing ar knowing for its own sake, 
or whose soul ¿is somehow all things, as Aristotle puts 1t. lan is a micro 
cosm, is a later formlationo lan ís the only being within the whole which 
is open to the whole, to every part of the whole. There is a natural harmony 
betrreen the mhole and the human mind, lían is quasi-=meant to see, to under" 
stand the whole, lían would not be capable of happiness 1f the whole of which 
he is a part were not friendly to man. lían could not live 1f mature did not 
supply him with food and his other wants. Nature has made, as Aristotle has 
put it in the First Book of the Politica, nature has made if not all animals 
at least most of them for the salis oY men, although not necessarily exclusively 
for that purpose, so that man acts according to nature if he captures or ills 
the animals useful to hime This is somehow the background of Aristotle, and 
absolutely essential to his political philosophy. 


Now one may describe this view of the relation of man to the whole as 
optimismo No: optimism as a word had originally a very precise meaningo Today 
it means simply sanguine. If someone is sanguine regarding the recovery from 
his illness or whatever crisis he may be in, we say he is an optimiste 0Opti- 
mis(nmeant originally almost the opposite. It meant the view that this morld 
is the best af all possible worlds. Leibniz is the originator of this view 
in these terms, but it was applied to all kinds of thingse Dut in a way Aris- 
totle is in this sense an optimist. The morld is the best possible morldo 
That doesn't mean there are no evils. There are plenty of theme But we have 
no right to assume that tie evils with which the world abounds, and especially 
the evíls which orizinate in human folly, could have been absent without bringing 
about still greater evils. lan has no right to complain and to rebel, That 
is the simple practical implication. This, in Aristotlets view, inmplles that, 
as he puts it, that the nature of man is enslaved in many ways, so that only 
very few men, and even those not always, can achieve happiness, or the highest 
freedom of which man is by nature capable, A further consequence is timt the 
city dedicated to excellence, truly dedicated to excellence, is to say the 
lcast extremely rare according to Aristotls. Chance rather than human reason 
seems to be responsible for the various laws laid down by men. So in spite 
of thea, qualifications, which are indispensable, 1t is nevertheless true that 
Aristotle ultimately asserts life, human life, is good. Not in every case, 
there are people in infinite misery, for whom it would be botter to be dead, 
perhaps, but life as suche It is better that therc are living beings, it is 
better that there are men, it 1s better that there is a world, than if there 
would be none. 


q 


Now this view was by no means universally accepted. Aristotle was 
compelled to defend his view of happiness agalnst the poets' assertíon 
that the divine is e::7io0us Of mants happiness, or bears malice to mano 
Aristotle did not take very seriously this assertion» Sut he says 1t ¿8 
impossible that bseiz/a higher them man, 160, more intelligent than man, 
should be such low fools as to be enviocus of mens That la all that Arigo 
totle has to say on this subjecto 


Later on¿ however, this vie, in a readically modified form, became very 
powerfulo It was assarted, by certain heretics of the early Christian era, 
and thís may go back even beyond the origins of early Christianity=-1t is a 
way of thinking vhich has been called by some peopls Gnosticism, especially 
since Mr. Voegelin's book is based on the doctrine that modern polítical thought 
is fundamentally a modified Gnosticismo Now this assertion regarding Gnoste 
icismo..owhich vas stated first by Hans Jonas, first ín German and then in an 
English work, and Voegelin continued tiats in a characteristic way. That 
does this mean? I mean Iamby no mesas sure that one can call that Hola 
thing Cnosticism, but I am more interested in the identity of the view than 
in the labol, The mhole as we know it is the work of an evil god or a demon, 
as distinguished from the good or the highest god. The most famous represent= 
ative of that vicw is Marcion, a Christian heretic of the second or third cen» 
turyo Hence, 1£f this is true, 1f the world is the work of an evil demon, the 
end toward which man is inclined as a part of the visible hole, or by nature, 
that end cannot be good. Cbviouslys. If the whole of” nature is fundamenta ly 
bad, no natural end of man can be goods Now this view presupposes of course 
that man possesses imowledge of true goodness, as distinguished from sowcalled 
natural goodness. How can he say that this world is evil 1f£ he doesntt have 
a standard which cannot stem from this world? Because everything stemming 
from this world is of courses evíl, according to this views Te cannot know 
true goodness by lts natural powers, but this means, however, also, that the 
alleged knowledge of true goodness lacks cogency. There la no way of proving 
thats Some man comes up and 8ay9 S0o.. 


Let us therefore turn to ths modern criticism of Aristotle's principle, 
which has something to do with that ancient view, but in a very limited way. 
Now it is frequently said that the new antiwiristotelian view of the seventeenth 
century is characterized by the rejection of final causes, teleologyo This 
ís true but it is not sufficient, because there were classical thinkers, the 
Epicureane are the most famous example, who also rejected final causes, and 
yet did not deny, as the modern anti=Aristotelians did, that the good life la 
the life according to nature, or, as Epicurus put it, nature has made the 
necessary things easy to supply. That is exactly what Aristotle says. The 
same optimiem, Now let us consider again Aristotlets saying that our nature 
is enslaved in many ways One candraw the following conclusion from that, 
that nature is not a kind mother, otherwise she had not enslaved us, but a 
harsh stepmothere In other wurds, that the true mother of man is not nature. 
Tíhat is peculiar of this modern thought which I am trying to sketch now, is 
not this conclusion by itself, but the subsequent resolve to liberate man by 
his own sustained effort from that natural enslavemente Aristotle says that 
nature enslaves us in many waySe Can't help ito In modern times some psople 
said that then tre must liberate ourselves from that environments This resolve 
finds 1ts telling expression in the demand for the conquest of nature, Then 
you spesk of conquest of nature you imply that nature is an enemy which has 
to be conquered. Accordingly, saience ceases to be contenplation of a noble, 
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beautiful whole, and becomes the handmaíd devoted to the relief of nan's 
estate. We fight nature to improve the lot F mana Science is now said 

to be for the sake of power. Hobbes. l8s, for putting at owr disposal 

the means for achieving our natural ends, say self=preservation, including 
food and so on. But how do we get it? lo kind nature gives it to us. Ye 
have to get 1t by hard work, by the transformation cf nature. Now, these 
natural ends can in this stage no longer include any mare knowledge for its 
own sake, that ceases to bs. The natural ends are reduced to comfortable selí= 
preservations Man as the potential conqueror of nature stands outside of nature. 
This presupposes that there is no natural harmony between the human mind and 
the whola. The belief in such a natural harnory appears from now on as a wish 
for it or a gocd=«natured assumption, a naivete, as the usual word ls, lie 

must counter with the possibility that the world is the work of an evil demon, 
bent on deceiving us about himself, tho world, and ourselves, by means of 

the faculties with mich he supplies us. Did you ever hear of this strange 
assertion? It is at the beginning of modern philosophy». Descartes, the First 
Meditation, Meditation on First Philosophy. Now Descartes was not an idle 
dreamer of fantas poss 882 He said 1t dossntt make any difference 
whether you speak of such an evil demon or whether you speak of a blind natural 
necessityo If we are the work of a blind natural necessity, which is utterly 
indifferent as to whether the natural necessity ever becomes known, same thingo 
In other words, the world which is now generally accepteds There is a natural 
process of evolution, cr whatever it is called, ultimately going back to some 
purely physical and chemical processes, and this process has not the slightest 
interest in becoming known to ítself, ies, in producing beings who can know 
that process.» There is no shred of evidence according to this view for any 
natural harmony between the human mind and the vorlds. Surely we have no right 
to trust in our natural faculties. Extreme siepticism is requiredo 1 can 
trust only what is entirely within my control, and these are the concepts which 
we consciously make, and of which we do not claim more than that they are our 
constructSs+ In other rords, everyone is free to define his key concepts as 

he pleases» He doesntt say they are trues He only says that is the way 1 

am going to use this termo Of course we need in addition naked data as they 
impress themselves upon us, and of which we do not claim moro than that "we 

are conscious of them vithout having made them. The knowlodge which we need 
for the conquest of nature must be dogmatica It cannot be skeptical. But 

its dognatism must be based on extreme skepticismo This synthesis of dogn= 
atism ari skepticism which we can classically observe in Descartes eventually 
takes tne form of an infinitely progressive science, as a system of confirmed 
hypotheses, mich remain exposed to revision ad infinitum. This was the 
consequence of the denial of the harmony betrreen man and the whole, and there= 
fore the harmony between human knowledge and the whole. 


But what are the moral and political consequences? Ultimately natural 
ends are impossible, There are ends which man has by nature, but why should 
they be good? The mere fact that they are natural doesntt prove any more that 
they are goods In the early stage it was relatively simple» Such people like 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes said there are natural ends, of course, self=preservs 
atione And the whole process of conquering nature is in the service of these 
natural ends, of relieving man!s estate from hunger, disease, and so ono But 
that about these ends themselves? They are as natural and therefore as ques- 
tionable as every other natural things An interesting intermediate stage is 
the term ooined at that moment, in the seventeenth century: the state of naturso 
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The basis of civil society is the state of nature, and that is in a way the 
standard for civil society. But state of nature mhich would have meant in 
classical times a state of perfection, vhore man 1s completed, now means a 
state of the utmost imperfection. The state of nature, in Hobbest formila, 

ís the state of war of everybody against everybody. líian is not by nature 
sociale Only because nature compels man to avoid death as the greatest evil 
can man compel himself to become and to be a citizens The end is not something 
toward which man ís inclined, as he is according to the older view, but somo» 
thing toward which he is by nature compelleds lore precisely, the end does 
not beckon many but 1t must be invented by man, so that he can escape from 

his natural miseryo Nature supplies man with an end in this stage sti11, but 
only negatively, Nature tells him from what to run away, not toward vhai he 
is movingo In Lockets doctrine, it is pain, not pleasure, which guides hime 
This is, however, only an intermediate stage, where the natural end an a posi 
tivo end is replaced by a purely negative ende I said the end must be inventede 
“hat do TI mean? Let us take the simple and clear Hobbean schemes By mersly 
knowing that the state of nature is the state of misery I kmow that I must 
get out of ito But I do not have a clear positive notion where should I turn 
tos How do I get the positive goal? Now this positive goal is no longer an 
order according to nature. This positive goal takes on now the character of 
a mere human invention, of a mere human projecte lan considering his natural 
misery devises a scheme, and that is the only way in which the good order 
existse 1t 1s not natw'alo. 


I would like to develop this a bit clearer. According to Aristotle, man 
is by nature meant for the life of human excellence» And this end is universal 
in the sense that no manfs life can be understood ar seen as what 1t is except 
in the light of that evd. But this end is very rarely achieved» A natural 
questione lfust there not be a natural obstacle to the life of human cell 
ence as Aristotle understood it if itis so rarely achieved? Can life be the 
life according to nature if it is so rarely achieved? To discover a truly 
universal end of man as man one must seek primarily not for the kind of natural 
laws as they were understood by the Aristotelian tradition, and which are per 
haps more frequently tramsgressed them observed, We must seek for a new kind 
of natural laws, of laws which no one can transgress, because everyone is com» 
pelled to act according to these laws. Now laws of the latter kind, laws which 
cannot be transgressed, as líttle as the laws governing the movements of the 
planets, this it was thought would be the solid basis of a new kind of normative 
laws, normative laws which can of course be transgressed, but are mich less 
likely to be transgressed than the normative laws preached up by the tradition. 
The new kind of normative laws, which are now developed, did no longer claim 
to be natural laws propers They were rational laws, in contradistinction to 
natural laws. That is the status of these laws in Hobbes, and in fact also 
in Locke. Now these laws, these normative laws, allegedly based on untrans- 
gressable natural laws, eventually became ideals, ideals being distinguished 
from laws because they are not laws, There is some element of voluntariness 
and even arbitrariness in that, The ideal exists only by virtue of human 
reasoningy¿ or of human figuring out, in contradistinction to the natural end 
as Aristotle understood 1t, which is something which in one may or another 
exists by itself. I believe» (End of Side 1) 


and we have then a discussiones let me try to sumarize the point. If we 
start from the difference regarding democracy, we come back ultimately to the 
question of natural inequality and natural equality, and this with respect 
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to the status of natures Is the fact of natural inequalíty of decisive inmpow 
rtance for the moral: aná political life of man, or is “6 not? That depends 
clearly on the moral relevance o? nature, The charactorisiica ly modern 
answer is tha% nature does not have this respectability which it had for 
classical thought a Nature is not good, as in a way it was according to the 
classical scheme, and, in a modified way of course, according to the Biblical 
scheme» Toward the end of the Creation, God saw vhav he had created, and ever; 
thing was very gooda Therefore with this radical change, the norms of man 
must be understood in a radícally new way. They can no longer ba understood 
as natural ends and they can also no longer be understood as natural laws in 
the sense ín which Thomas Aquinas, for example, speaks of natural lawse We 
have instead laws of reason in contreadistinction to natural laws. In the 
medieval view you can say the laws of reason and the natural laws are the sames 
Here the laws oí reason are understood to be in opposition to the natural 
law, and eventually the laws of reason became something which we can best call 
ideals, norms which have no basis whatever in nature. This is purely accidental, 
if someone is interested in thats And which also do no longer have this 
cogency stemring from reasons hat is that to which ideals in the nineteenth - 
and trentieth century sense of the term owe their authoritative character? 
Ncaither to their naturalness nor to their : reasonebilityes Very frequently 
vhen people speak of ideals today they use the term imaginatione Ideals are 
somehow products af imagination, of some creative act, whatever it mey bes, 
sure ly no longer nature or reasons The detailed history of these things 1s 
very complexa But I think I would first like to see if 1 have made nyself 
understood regarding the main points. Yes? 


Qt4 You mentioned in passing the different terms of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought that had relevance to this idea. I monder if you could really 
say that Roussesu felt that there mas an inegality of natures And if you were 
to say this with a great deal of conviction, then you might perhaps point to a 
work or to a passage in a works 


Az In Rousseau? 
Qi: Yes. 


As But what does it mean that civil society establishes conventional equall ty 

or ad inequali ty? Does it not presuppose that the order of rank 
'en y and convention is completely changed, mhereas according to the 

1 view the natural is much higher than anything conventional? Now the 

ás much higher than the natural. 





Qs This seems to me to be the fundamental problem in Rousseau, namely, yes; 

I agree with you that civil society does establish conventional equality, but 
so far as Rousseau is concerned, in contradistinction to Hobbes and to Locke, 
there does not really, and I am really pressed to find anything in his work, 

where he would say that nature or the E A e day Su al mu. 

living does enter into his scheme. 


Az Vhat Rousseau says in his long historical account in the Discourse on 
ality is that he says this natural ineqguality did not exist at the ES 


+ But what does this mean? At the very beginming men wére a kind of chin 
pmzees, so to speaks These were beings without any reason, without any 
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speech, without anything specifically human. There they were equals But who 
cares for that? The moment men developed, the development of man ía identdcal 
with the development of inequality, according to the Second Discourse. 


Q: There is one point, though, where this breaks done 1 am thinking of, i£ 
you take into account the Second Discourse, you also have to take into account 
his work on the origin of '¿ “here he describes this very beautiful 
sdene of how man, the two beings come together, the young man and the young 
womane In the state of complete happiness there is no inequality. It is 
only when men are in groups which would be by most terms, societiegmm 


As But the trouble is that the problem of inequality and of inequali ty only 
arises when men live in groupge If you live sanewheres in tie Rocky Mountains 
in absolute isolation, where there are no possible terms of comparison, you 
are equal or unequal as you ses fite It doesntt make any difference. Now 

in the situation of two human beings in love that in a way excludes the whole 
problem of equality, because while they may be amare of their inequality, 1 
suppose they are of a different sex, for example, that somehow doesn't create 
any difficulty because they don't, at least at certain stages of this relation 
which you all know from the literature, they are not congormed with rulíing and 
being ruled. Do you believe that one can express a statement of Rousseau! s 
views in ten minutes or an hour? That is perfectly clear. If the class would 
permit me ten minutes silent meditation, I could give a lecture on Rousseau, 
and could show to you what is the difficulty you have in mind, Rousseau saw 
very well, after having taught with the greatest emphasis that the state of 
nature is a sub=human state, he sald also in a way we must return to nature. 
That is the famous difficulty of Rousseaus In other words, he saw that a mere 
rebellion against nature, which he demarded, and do you kmow these things where 
he was attacked by Burke, that the citizen as citizen comes into being by virtue 
of a complete break with the natural mane And Burke said, wíth some justice, 
that the terrible bestialities of Jacobinism can be traced to this fact, the 
killing of the natural emotions in favor of the hundred per=cent dedication 

to the polis in the most extreme Spartan=Roman senses Rousseau saw that this 
is not absolutely sufficiemt, but this what he demanded,regarded as possible 
beyond the state, was the life of a certain type of individuals, a very fox 
menz of whom he knew one of these best of course, that was himself, This would 
be the truly natural man who is not sub=human, but, as 1t were, beyond conv 
entione The difference here between Rousseau and Plato and Aristotle would 
come out particularly, only in a more subtle way than in the polítical realm, 
He calls this man the contemplative mane But his contemplation has so to say 
nothing to do with inquiry, with investigation.e This contemplativo life is, 
as one can say provisionally, a kind of mysticismo Sure, sure that is there. 
Rousseau wanted to return to classical antiquity, that is written large on 
every pages “hat he did at least as much as return to antiquity was to 
radicalize modern philosophic thought as 1t had been developed by the thinkers 
of the seventeenth century in an anti-classical marmmer. That is a bit comp» 
licated, and that ís a somewhat unfair demand, that one be able to make the 
very complex things very simple, That cammot be done, 1 believe that mhat 

I said about Rousseau in this context was absolutely jJustifiede 


Qi The only place where I would hang the distinction is that 1f you were to 
talk of the man of nature, then, fine, what you said vould be true. But you 
talked about the man that he really attempted to put forth, then there is a 

distinction to bs made. 
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At Yes, there are very great complications, 1 grant you that, but I still 
say no one has emphasized the radically conventional character of society as 
much as Rousseau doese But with this difference» You can say that the 20 
called Sophists sald the same things But the value judgments differs Rousseau 
sees the dignity of man linked up with the dedication to those conventions, 
and not merely turning onets back on it, or onets exploiting its The whole 
moral fervor of Rousseau, of the citizen, cannot be disregarded. Rousseau 
is one of the richest menz for gooi or illa You can say the whole problen 
which animateá men in the late eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth century vas Rousseau!s problems The anarchists as well as the 
idolizers of the state, especially in Germany, both trace themselves with 
equal right to Rousseaue The point is not that Rousseau was a confused mans 
He was a singularly unconfused man, but he assumed, he was sure that there is 
a fundamental tension betreen nature and convention which cannot be bridged, 
amd where a simple solution, either simply in favor of nature, or simply in 
favor of convention, is impossibles 1 don't believe one can change tnhate 
But we camot go on with thte. Yes? 


Qs I vould like to raise two questions, both of which relate to this conflict 
between man and nature. The first starts with the point you made about Des 
cartesa My question is is it necessary or even possible to read this into 
Descartes. That Descartes was talking about was essentially a problem of per= 
ception, how man perceives nature. It isntt that Descartes sees something out 
there in nature that is evil, Rather he finds the problem in mants capab1li ty 
of perceiving what is out there. 


Az I can only say that one can say thate But 1t is infinitely poorer than 
what Descartes himself said. Descartes was concerned not with perception. 

He was concerned, as all philosophers formerly were, with the kmowlsdge of 

the whole, of all tiringgs And he believed, however, that hitherto all phil»- 
osophers went about it in the wrong way. They had a nalve trust, you could 
say, which he thinjó was umarranted. In other words he says that the old 
skeptical argunents against knowledge have been unrefuted, and the only vay 
out, to get certain knowledge in the face of skepticism, is to grant the truth 
of the most extreme skeptical arguments, and show that out of the bowels of 
that very skspticism absolute certainty vill emerge, And that was the famous 
discovery of the thinking ego, the I think therefore T am as the absolute basic 
certaintye ¿nd tit is really the absolutely central events Al what Locke 
and the English empiricists did stem from thats Locke himself said, the way 
of ideas, he identified that with Descartest pointe The starting point is 

the ego with its ideas. The notion af Descartes was of course not to leave 

it at that, don't do something like a so=called epistemology, but to make this 
the basis of the true metaphysio0s, the true science of thewholea One loses 
the substance of Descartes by such a formiatione Descartes tried to bring 
about a complete reformation or revolution of the human mind, af science, or 
knowledge, or however you call its Of course he didn*t believe in that evil 
demona But tiat he used him as aseefor bringing out the justification far 
absolute skepticism is not accidente And he says in a certain context, forget 
about this evil denona Call it natural necessity. The same conclusion follows, 
If our thoughts are merely the products of physical, chemical, and whatever 
actions, how can there be imuth under such conditions? How can there be truth? 
Tlaves camot be true or falses Himan thoughts can be true or falses How is 
this possible? I would say a true history of modern thought would be to under 
stand the way from Descartes ego cogito to what Kant did with that, because 
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for Kant 1t happens, Fant is confronted with the same problem,is the think 
íng ego the fundamental phenomenone Kant says that closer analysis shows that 
£t is the willing, the noral ago which is the absolute basis. These abstract 
formulas contain owr true history. This lady, yes? 


Qi4 In this comection, are you saying 1t is essential to the Aristotelian 
formulation that there are certain enda or an order in nature, and that they 
are good? 


Az Surely, that they are good, but the general point is that this order is 
in itself good, and therefore also the natural ends of men in particular are 
good» If you kmow that this is the natural end of man, you lmow that it is 
good, for iristotis. Thereas for Kant, to take the clearest case, the ques» 
tion begins theres Thy whowld the natural be good? The same shows in the 
so=called epistemological question. Is there a natural harmony between the 
human mind and the whole? And Aristotle says, yes, there is, otherwise there 
would be no kmowledge possibles And one can say that modern epistemology 
tries to show the possibility of knowledge on the premise that there is no 
natural harmony. One sees that, by the way, already in Bacon, who trisca to 
look for how to remedy the natural disharmony between tie human mind and the 
whole. One consequence of course is that knowledge is not knowledge of the 
whole. Xnowledge is strictly speaking the development, of hypotheses or free 
constructs. You know? Well, they can be validated or invalidated, but the 
hypothesisg does not directly express what i2. 


Qs “ell, what 1 have in mind actually is that if it is not possible to confirm 
the fact tit there is an order of nature, and that there are natural ends, then 
I stidMl dontt see the relevance of natwral inequalities to things political, but 
it seems to me ws would have to read in that formlation- 


As That would be absolutely terrible and the end of human reasone But the 
question is, ia not what at first glance seems to be fram our point of view 
today a naive faith not necessary? In other words, one would have to go into 
this difficult question, very difficult question, much too difficult for me 
here, or for me anywhere, but the question is discussed, for example, when 
Kant said the thing in itself ís unlmowable.s That we can do is only organize 
the phenomena, so that they make an ordered whole, which is our human underw 
standing and not the absolute understandinga That is one very classic modern 
thinker.s ¿nd then there came someone vho was called Hegel and tried to show 
that this ís fundamentally an absurd position in Kanta That is by the way a 
simple formula for the modern times. Itia an impossible assertion.s Because 
you say at the same time it is unimowable and it is, How can you do that, and 
certain other considerations. If philosopky is based on certain hypotheses 
ultimately, rhich can be substituted for others, then that 1s not philosophiys 
Then you would have to do something entirely different, mich has been tried 
by modern men, and make a system of the basic possible theses, Aristotle!s, 
Kantts, and n others, and say that the contemplation of the fundamental poss= 
ib1lities, or the fundamental altermatives, that's all we can dos But then 
this would be the absolute imowledge, do you see tiat? At one point one must 
stop at knowledge, otherwise one gets into trouble, By the way, 1 believe 

it makes sense to say that without the natural harmony of the human nind and 
the whole, it is impossible. Today it is absolutely incredible that Aristotle 
says at first glance, for the following reason, because we assume, on the basis 
of evolution or some such thing, that man ís a mere accidents You know, there 
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are n other species of animals, and sach animal has its particular apparatus 
of perceptions In the oase of man 1t is a bit more complicated because man 
also can make verbal symbols, Thatts all there is to lte This human image 
of the whole is in no way superior 0r truer than the image which a bat, a rat, 
a dog¿ 2 Sea=lion, ar whatever else may haves In other words, man is not the 
center, of which ws were so proude You have heard Freud for example proclalm. 
ing the great steps. Copernicus==the earih is no longer ihe centers hal was 
the second step? Darwin. dan is just one species of animal anong otherSo 
And the third step in man himself. The subconscious and all the most sub= 
rational, that is really the bulk of man, and reason is but a tiny little 
thing of no importance» The alternative view is that man is the center of the 
whole, and that is what all Greek philosophers meant whether they expressed 

14% in this form or thats And that must be faced. Itis of no use to say these 
naive psopla in their small oities of the Middle Ages didn't imow general 
electrics and quite a few other thinzs+eePerhaps man is really much, much more 
importante Ánd some people say, vell, this is human pride. They say the 
lions think the same thing, or the rats» Nof They don't think, The fact 
that man is capable of foolish pride is based on a distinction of mena Yes? 


Qi: Apparently you are in opposition to the view that the essence of moderni 
consists in the essential problem of articulating Christianity and that the 
essence of modernity consists in various forms of inmanentizations of 
Christian eschaton as developed by Voegelin and Loewith+ Apparently pou are 
ín opposition to this. Do you have time to go into a criticisnm of this? 


3 
E 


As 1 w11 tell you what I think, what I have to do at this points» I have to 
turn to our subject very soon, because I have not yet even mentioned the theme 
of Aristotlsts Boliticse Because the polis is not the theme, “hen you look 


at the beginning at all eight books of the Politics, almost a of 
then, ox at the el el ME E where the theme 15 already described, you 


find, if you have a good trans me not polio ía the ay words but poc betas 
ordinarily translated by constitution. Iw1l translate it by regime, because 
I dontt know of a better translations That is the Aristotelian themes This is 
very difficult for us to understand, not as practícal people, as citizens, 

1t is extremely ease to see, but as theoreticians. And I mill take up liro 
Voegelints interpretation of that because I think he is wrong, and 1 wi1l show 
lito And that is a typical difference between Voegelin and mes Now 1 think 
this thesis that modern thought can be adequately understood as a secular= 

iza of Christian thought has been held by other peoples You lmow, that 
is very conmonly held. I don't believe it ia very helpful, because secularis 
ization can mean all kinds of things Secularization means that certain tiings 
are dropped. But which things are dropped? 


Qi But isn*t what Voegelin is 1s that what has happened is that certain 
symbols have been drawn from reve and have been explicated in inmanent 
terms, that there has been a breakdown in communication? The brealdomn started, 
essentia My, with Eusebius, and we find 1t most «lassically stated in the iMaddile 
Ages ín Joachim of Floris. 


Az I kmow the thesis of Voegolins.+ «but I have seen the application of this 

to the interpretation of Machiavelli and there I think it has no basis. Vell, 
let me state 1t very simples because 1 am a strong believer in the surface of 
things» And when I look at the surface I see one amazing things which every 
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child kmowa, as a fact. That 19 that wherever you look in modern times, and 
however psople may even look down with contempt on it, they nevertheless are 
molded by it, and that is modern natural sciences And everything tumns around 
thate And the question is whether 1t is possible to understand the mathemat»= 
ical physics of modern times in terms of the secularization of Biblical thoughts 
The greatest attempt in this direction wa» made by a French scholar, Duhom, 

to show how the fundamental concepts of modern physics vere prepared by a 
certain school in Paris, fourteenth century, nominalist sahool. But that is 
very contestede If we disregard this massive thing, if we look at political 
doctrine as it is narrowly conceived, 1 think it can be denonstrated that the 
break was made for the first tine wit: both Greck and Biblical thought by 
Machiavelli. Again, that is not recondite vw sdoma I believe that many text= 
books say S0. I didntt bálieve 14 original, dub I learned that they are 
righte And I think 14 is not very helpful, '::'; one can try it but TI don*t 
think it is very helpful, to say that this 1s a secularizabion of Biblical 
thouglite 


Qs But ino original problen of cresting a Christian order, the problem of. 
represen ta tion. 


As But that boga 212 questicións SE yoncaaz BA me rt ic 
of representation»..l discuss this book, The New Science of Politics at some 
lengthe It simply presupposes the sented. 
The question, the begged question, is the difference between a mera mi1ti tude 
and a comunity vhich can be represented. That is at the basis. Iwilúl take 
up this as a specific problem which T can then handle with some precision. 

I w11 takes up Voegelin!s A da 
for making clear what Aristotle meant. 


Qs At the beginmming of the course you referred to the crisis of our times 
And at least part of this crisis vas traced to the fact that we have lost 
sight of ow purpose, and that somehow we can recapture our purpose if we 
retum to Aristotle!s Políticsa I'm not clear. (If we have had such a 
massive revolution in Thought because of an abandorment of Aristotle!s view 
of harmony of man and nature, la there any vay now to recapture our purpose 
with Aristotle, say, after the revolution of modern natural science, now 
tas y are so massively affected by modern natural sciences 


t is a very important and difficult questions Permit me now to say some- 
uoh more limited, and you can say thab TI boasted at the beginmingo 
But. since advertising is regarded as a legitimate proceeding in our society, 
and T dontt go so far as some producers of dentifrice. One thing one must 
says Surely we all are aware that we are ín a crisis. But do we diagnose 
it properly? That is the questions In other mords, it is the most primary 
need for us as thinking beings, as distinguished from intellsctuals, is to 
see vhat are the fundamental questions. I would assert that to recover the 
fundamental questions is not possible on the basis of present-day social 
science, because present day social science presupposes a certain answer or 
a set of answers to the fundamental questions, and argues on that basis. In 
order to understand this phenomenon of modern natural science with its infinite 
consequences for mans understanding of himself, ies, far the social sciences), 
me have no better help, practically, praguatically, empirically spealing, than 
such people as Plato and Aristotl8.+ Does this make sense? Because they did 
not share the specific presuppositions of the modern hínkers, Surely noto 
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Thatever may be wrong with them, they did not take fa> granted the same 
things which ve take for granteds And they did í% on a very high level, 

go thá it is really breadth, depth, that we acquire in studying them. We 
have another question which we discussed last time, when we contrasted the 
key Aristotelian concept, ths polis, with the modern equivalent: now, culture. 
Tie saw that there was a radical difference, and the jesus is not settled by 
the fact that we know that and can identify thate “Ye must think more about 
it, who is righte Surely we must do thate 


But tim first thing we need ís to have a distance from our merely habitual 
and customary notions, 1£ we want to think freely. Would you admit that? You 
lmow there are people, some in high positions, not only in polítlos but even 
in academic life, who know nothing except what has happened in the past twenty 
or thirty years, the discussions now going one That is parochialisme And the 
dangerous parochialism is not that of the simple tribe who know nothing of 
the Vesta They don't claim to be men of science, But if men of science 
parochial. ell of course you could say you don't have to read Aristotle 
particular, The study of such a man as Montesquiew==] would admit tha 
courses But liontesquieu, perhaps the broadest modern social philosopher, 
his whole argument presupposed modern natural science. 


There is one thing, however, which I indicated in the first meeting, and 
which I must repeat here. One thing seems to be settled as far as I am con 
cerned, and that is the simple application of the natural sciences and their 
method to the sciences of man 1s not a solution. In other words natural 


Rp 


think of something better. 


very great question. We cannot exclude thats. .“ithout hope would be absow 
But there is something else which we are likely to forget. 
I would put it this way» There is one thing, even if we cannot have any 

influence on the decisions by omission ar commission, mhich will be ulenour 
expectations. We can change our fundamental expectationsa The expectation 
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of a world of perfect happiness and perfect affluence and perfect justice 
which is so important an element in all present=day thought, both in the 
Commmndist and the non=Communiast world=wxe can change owr view about it. 
There is even a message of hope there. 1 dontt lmow whether you recognize 
thats Aristotla makes occasionally the simple remark that man generates 
man and the sune 1 will state it so that 1% is notereto yous lm is gene 
rated by man and e sun, the sui standing for the extre=human conditions of 
human life, God does not changes In other words, there is a fundamental 
natuwralness of human life mich is still preserved even in thesez..ca1led 
the big cities and so One And part of that natural equipment is the human 
minde If ve makes the necessary effort we can still think unobstructedly, 
and that we do not owe in itself to anything but nature and its possible 
creator, surely not to any human establishment. Human establishments faci- 
litate ity or obstruct it to some extent, but the fundamental posaibil11ty 
is man's naturale.e. Two moros ' 


Qs Inistotlera ddss al tin de el sen apta a di 
you mention that his idea of nature contains a great deal of I was 
wondering if you could answer Voltaire!s answer against Leibniz!s 

that this is the best of all possible worlds. And then also Aristotlsts def. 
inition of nature depends so much on an immediacy, thab kmowing doesntt make 
ay E£Suremas a ll 20 AU FEO Y ME e A AS 
philosophy brings out the fact that we don't have inmediacys 


As (Inaudible for perhaps two or three sentences.) Madó 28 0€ contaba 
very vonderful story, Candide, but whether it would really hit Leibniz, one 
ei e And one can safely say it has no effect whatever 
on thate Leibniz knew these evils, he takes 14 for granted», He said that 
in spite of these evils, and especially the many evils which men bring on 
thenselves, it ¿is still the best of aM possible wrlds. s not the  * 
pointe Imwill give you another example. “hat Voltaire did such a grace" 
ful way, if not in every respect adequate, was done million sinces 
And 1 remember one statement which was made in this country a hundred 
years ago by Melville, which I read in Thompson! s book, A ugElo 
vith I believe, líclville has a hero in that novel, 

confidence man is a man who creates trust, optámisme 000 cgi ca 
it so that the confidence mm ís a printer. This confidence man says to some 
individual whom he tries to trick, look what you owe to nature and lts crear 
pad he gives as an example the eyes, which can see all these beautiful 


. 
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8 and whatever there is. And the addressee says, you are utterly mis 

¡ T owe my eyesight not to nature but to an oculíst in Philadelphia. 
That 18 much of Voltaire!s argumento Did Aristotle not know that? Well he 
who said that owr nature is enslaved in many ways surely knew thate But let 
us look at the optimistts view. The faot is undeniable, that we have many 
defects.e Each one has his defects, 1 supposes And ws need the oculist or 
other peoples But what does t;s oculist do? Let us only takes the facts of 
lielville and only look at them more closelys The oculist looks at normal, 
healthy eyes. Looking at themz he restores to a sick eye, if he can, its 
eyesigite What is his model? That is the model which he follows when doing 
that? Nature. 


Q: Yes, but since there igntt any parfected nat: re, what is the model for a 
perfected nature? 


ad 


As The model is perfect eyesight, of course, There are people of perfect 
eyesightoe That is not the pointe That Aristotle means is that the world is 
incredibly rich in defects, and not only defects due to man, but also in 
natural defectso Aristotle thought, and he made 1t rather clear, that he 
regards most men as defective in the most important respect. But how could 
he know that? How did he know that they are defective? Because we lmow that 
there is a human nature. Ve couldn*t speak of defect, we couldntt complain, 
if we are sensible people, if nature did not supply us with a model, To come 
back to the crisis, you know there are no natural endgs There are only 
valussa And this leads to certain difficulties because there is still a 
social science or half social science called paychiatrys+ There are ncurohí.c 
people, people of such and such defects. That is a value judgment. People 
can deny that, but vhenever you say about a man that he is neurotie, you surely 
mean to disqualify him in one way or the other. And that is the practically 
important implication of the value judgments» Now do you know what they do? 
You wouldn!t believe it. TI had at one time a student in my class who was 
somewvhat impressed by the observation that there is really an anomaly in the 
fact that you do have objective value judgments in psyebiatry. And he said, 
1t is clear what you must do. These value jJudgments are also relative. In 
other words, the American society defines neurosis in its way, or a certain 
stratum of American society does soy And TI haven't seen yet that: they apply 
1t yet to somatic medicine, but 1t is sure to come, that all distinctions 
which we make of better or worse, are fundamentally arbitrary. That is, I 
believe, the reduction ad absurdum of this whole thing, and the intra 
academic sign of the crisis. Me do not know what we should do. Ye have an 
enormous apparatus of knowledge, power, and we camot knowethat is axio» 
matio==hat to do vi th that power. That situation is surely not a satis 
factory situations 


Qi Well then the question is, if everything is so dependent on the idea of 
nature, and we can't know nature, how can we be sure we kmow.,..You would agree 
that the process of knowing demaends a certain change in nature. 


Az Let us not jump into these terribles questions without havinz laid the foun= 
dationg. Ve take this up on another day. I'm sorry. Te have to adjourne 


(Lecture 11, 6 Hovenber 1961) 
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If you have done your homework, ie», read Aristotle!ts Politica, you would 
have no difficulty. In this connection 1 should mention tha cannot meet 
this class next Wednesday, but I wí111 be back on Monday. Now the theme of 
the Politdos is, as 1 have said, in the first place the polis and not the 
Greek city=stateo. 


Qs T“hen wíM the class run until? 
Air Ve have an eigite=eek teaching period, so by simple addition 
Qs Did you say there wontt be a class this Wednesday? 


As Yes. Thore ví 11 not be a class. But I wí11 make up for that at the end 
of the quarter. So in order to understand what Arístotle means by polis we 
must distinguish polis from state, and therefore also from society. But in 
our present way of speaking the proper conceptual equivalont of what Aria- 
totle means by polis is what is now called culture. The key difference between 
Aristotle and the concept of polis and the modern concept of culture concerns 
the view regarding the divine things. The second point I 

concerns the relation of polis and democracy, the polis and the demos. 
to Aristotle the fact of natural inequality regarding understanding is of 
greatest political importance, notwithstanding natural equelity in other res- 
pects. In order to understand that, we look at the typically modern equivalent 
to that, which expresses itself in the thesís that one must replace natural 
inequali ty by man=made or conventional equali ty. 


This was Rousseauts formula, and in a more radical form ve find this under=> 
lying Marxism, that the social revolution, which ímplies the abolition of the 
distinction between intellectual and mamal labor, w111 bring about equality 
on the highest level. There is of course a kind of egalitarianism in existence 


ps all human faculties fuwly. 
But liarxism is saddled with a difficulty, that the naturel heritage of inequality 
is not disposed af by any social revolution. I mean the genes. In other words, 
larxism must devise, if it tries to achieve its goal, a eugenics on a terrifio 
scale, which means an enormous amount of coercion, going mich beyond what they 
have been doing now, plus Iysenio. You know the famous Iysenko thing. This 
mas not a accidents That was I think an essential necessity for liarxism, 
prid of the inherited inequalities in the interest of the ultimate 
he only way in which 1t can be done, theoretically, is 1f the 
faculties are as inheritabla as the non=acquired forms. Liberal 
emocracy, in contradistinction to llarxism, tries to solve this complicatod 
question of equality and inequality by the distinction between the people and 
the government. The people are here presupposed to be equal, consisting of 
equals, and the inevitable inequality is allowed for by the distinction between 
the people and the govermente Simply stated, there is a universal and equal 
right to vote, but elective and appointive office are not a universal right but 
privileges. Or, another formila. Equality of opportunity, which does not mean 
«quality of achievement, or equality of reward, 


To come back to Aristotls. The acceptance of natural inequality implies 
that what is natural is good. Properly understood that is the premise of 
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Aristotle and it means also that there is a fundamental harmony between the 
human mind and the whole, There is a natural harmony between them, whereas 
in modern times we find the view very powerful according to which nature is 
an enemyo She has to be conquereda And the conquest is not only material 
but also intellectual, is., understanding does not mean to be open to the 
whole, to perceíve it. But the human understanding, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its laws, according to the formila by Kanto The human 
understanding brings order into the chaotic data supplied by nature. This 

is a very brief summary of what we discussed in the last meetángo I make now 
my next step. 


The theme of Aristotle!s Politics is inadequately described by the term 
polis. The proper and more adequate description is politeia. If you look at 


the beginnings of all Books of the Politics except sat you will ses, 
if the translation were tolerably adequate, that put and not polis la the 
theme of Aristotle!s Politics. I must explain o by the way, also at 


the end of the Ethics mhere Aristotle díscusses provisionally the theme of 

the Politics, we see that politeiía is the theme. The ordinary translation 

is co One The term tion as now used, especially in this coun= . 
try, is the heir to an older term, especially in the English world, but also 
in France, the fundamental law. That was a term used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and was then gradually raised to what constitution means 
nor o Fundamental laws being laws which can not be changed. For example, the 
law salio (?) in France, that no females can rule, and the inaliéenabil4 ty 

of the roy+Jdomain. Such things vere regarded as fundamental laws which camot 
be changsd. But we limit ourselves now to constitution. The constitution ia 
a law. Itis a fundamental law. But politeía is used in contradistinction 
to all laws. According to Aristotle TAN Tavo to be established relative 
to the politeia. The politeia is the fundamental fact, prior to any lawo 

The equiva you United States Constitution would be the very 
first words, "We the People." .Those who gave themselves this constitution 

are prior to the constitution. They are the cause of 1t, we can say. Now 
what is that, what ís prior? Aristotle says, at the beginning of the Third 
Book, the politeia is an order of the inhabitants of the polis, 


Now that is a very simple thing, so simple that many people can't under= 
stand 1t because 1t is so obvious. You have the inhabitants d the polis, a 
thousand, five hundred thousand, millions, it doesn't make any differences 
You 54 then in lifferent ways. There is one way of arranging them 






which 18 this (L.S. sketohes on the blaciboard). There is another way which 
is Bs There is another where there is one man here, another here, another 
here. This first vould be unqualified democracy. This would be a monarchy 


in which every other is merely a subject without any difference. This would 
be an hierarchic society, and you can figure 1t out indefinitely. This order 
is the politeia, which means primarily the actual order, not the legally 
establi er. It canot be legally established ultimate ly because all 
laws come from ito Let us therefore express 1t as prudently as possible as 
the factual distribution of power in the comMmund ty. A 


Aristotle says 1t is the arrangement with a view to the magistracies» 
Now magistracies means all the ruling offices, regardless of whether they are 
legislative, executive, or judicial, Yet at the same time politela 1s not 
merely an order of human beings. It ís at the same tine, «Pto Says) 
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way of life of the polis, or as Isocrates, a Greek orator, says, the 

of the polis. We must understand the relation between these two things, 
e order among the individuals being members of a polis, and the fact that 
is the way of life of the polis. In sociology people speak of social 
tratification. And that means there is a factual order of the society which 
in itself has nothing to do w,th any lega! order. And this stratification 
means of course that there are people higher up and lower, in a purely deso» 
riptive mamers, There is a peculiar kind of man which sets the tone of a 
society, which gives 1t its charactera But that means from Aristotle!s point 
of view that kind of man determines the end of that society, what that society 
regards as that for the sake of which everything else is done. The spirit of 
society, to uses this somewhat old=fashioned termo Sometimes the term national 
character means something similar, Now this spirit of a society, however you 
call it, depends ultimately on a specific image of man, the kind of man the 
members of society look up tos In the clearest and simplest case this type 
rules the society in broad daylighty¿ but that is not necessarily alrays the 
cases There can be a cleavages For example the rulíng man can be despised 
as a politicians And people can look up to an entirely different type. For 
example , to Hollywood actors and actressez. That is a more complicated case, 
but the complicated case can always be understood only on the basis of the 
clear and simple cases That is interesting, that such divergencies are 
possible» 


Now in a democracy, if Plato is right in the Eighth Book of his lc 
A a There ia no 
according to a certain remark in the R do Yet this 18 of course not quite 
true, because we have to take more the claim of democracy, the pre 
ponderance of the conmon mane This is ue altogether negligible, although it 
is too simple, because the common men are not ordinarily rulers, They may be 
decisilve in the election, but they are ordinarily not elscteds Therefore in 
classical anti-=democratic literature people spoke of the demagogues, which 
literally means the leaders of the demos, and the leaders of the demos are 
not simply ordinary members of the demos. Now if we look today at democracy 
as we lmow it directly we see that the recognition of each human type is not 
strictly speaking correct. Ta always can observe that in fact one or few types 
are preferred. I give you a very simple examples. Thís phenomenon is of course 
very well known, but it is usually not looked at from this point of viewo 
That is advertisements, which are very revealing. If you see a representation 
O A A A rn Jn ol 

y ar e. Somehow she acts as the preferred type, so that girls, 
df six, and great=grandmothers of eighty, model themselves on the 
ntj=0n8 . In the case of males 1t is more complicated, because 1 
are two preferred types, tie athletic, young man, and the slightly 

g chief executive, perhaps around forty=six. But that is by the way 
Interesidag: mé dd O las la de enoa di midas end not amo 
a bifurcation in the case of females. Very interestingoe But I do not wish 
to go into that now. There is a great complexlty here, but the great compl ty 
must not blind uS to the fundamental question, whether or not every given 
society does not in fact take a prefercnoe for one human type, and vmhether this 
preferred human type is not also setting the tone by ruling the commmity in 
broad daylight. By the way I translate e word pa by regime, because 
I think that is the best word available. s something better, 


I will alvays gladly accept ito 


llei 0 EE iia o be 
a very sumary statement of Aristotlets distinction of the various kinds of 
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regimes Now the schema is very simple. Regimes must be either good or bado 
Those which are concerned with the common good are goods Those which are only 
concerned with the selfish good of the ruler are bad. That is one principle. 
- The other principle is also very simple, The ruler may be one, a few, and all 
or many» Good, one, monarchy, and bad, tyranny. Few, good, aristocracy, and 
bad, oligarchys All, good, he calls polity, and bad he calls democracyo The 
same scheme is used later on by Polybius,.where he calls=that is perhaps a 
small point==but he calls the good rule of all a democracy, and the bad rule 
of all ochlocracy, mob rule, The idea is this. This is the best, kingship 
is the best, tyramy is the worst, and the other order of preference is indi 
cated by the arrow» This scheme has one advantages It is complete. Is there 
anything missing? Is there any altemative left out? Aristotle can easily 
show that there are n subdivisions of each, but there is no group which is 
left oute But Ariístotle knows this is by no means sufficient to understand. 
For example, how could you know from this scheme that oligarchy is the rule 
of the rich? You know only that 1% is the bad rule of the few. Then you have 
to go into the substantive considerations which Aristotle gives. 


He uses also an additional scheme, in Books Four to Six, which are the 
most meaty from the point of view of empírical analysis. And here he starts 
from a very practical problems “hat is the real issue in every polis in Aris 
totlets time? That is the conflict between the poor and the rich, and ulti- 
mately between democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle starts from this as the 
basic point. Then he raises the question, since democracy and oligarchy are 
each unsatisfactory, they are both extremes, we must find a mean. A mean for 
Aristotle does not mean this (L.S. writes on blackboard). That wuld be a 
lousy compromise. It is not a mean. A mean is something which combines the | 





advantages of each while avoiding the disadvantages. It is therefore higher 
than the two extremes. And this he calls polity. Now the polity is a qual” 
ified democracy, qualified from the point of view of property. Everyorm who 
can equip himself with heavy arms, you don't have to be rich for that, but 
you must have some property, full citizen rights are limited to those who 
have, who have served and who can serve as...But here you have a higher prin» 
ciples Democracy means simply freedom as principle, freedom to live as one 
likes. And that is not sufficient, because there is no virtus implied. 0Olig- 
archy means wealth, also no virtue implisd. No good. Here there is the prin= 
ciple service for the country, courage, manliness, virtue of war, which 
is in ically higher. But this is only a limited part of virtue. There 
fore there is a still higher form, which is aristocracoy, rule of the virtuouso 
And there are all kinds of intermediate forms. These are the tro achenaso 
One muét consider both equally if one wants to understand the heart of Aristotle! 


Polític8 o 


1 add one more point, which is also of crucial importance. Aristotle 
applies, in order to make clear mhat this politeia really is, he uses certain 
terms, which he uses also in his theore y Which were however already 
used by Platos Ani they were even kmown to common senses Then you look at a 
shoemaker, what he is doinge He obviously needs material. Let us take the 
example of leather. That is the material, Or the carpenter uses wood. The ! 
wood comes from the forest, and the forest is called and so this wrd 

came to be used for matters The philosophic term for matter comes from ! 
That. Don't think anything fantastic about that. Thenever you produce some= ¡ 
thing you use materials to make it, And what does a shoemakeY or carpenter 
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" ful for understanding political society. If you have a polis, you have tw 
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do? lle puts his stamp on ito He doesn't stamp the label or the price, but 

he gives 1t a shape or a formo He puts a form on the materials, and when this 
is done, the thing is ready» Both are equally necessary, matter and fom, but 
form gives 1t its characters Now Aristotle thinks that this is also very help» 





elements, the human beings as mere human beinggo And there w11 be this under 


-any regime, whether it is a monarchy, tyranny, oligarchy, or democracy» The  -—-4 


regime is a form, vhich is imposed on them, which makes them members of a demo= 
cratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, monarchig society. Now what Aristotle teaches 
seems to be very paradoxicalo. Is that which makes a city, a polis, one, is 
above all the regime, He uses as his example, it is a very good example==there 
are trenty=four or fifty or however human beings. Today they are used in a 
chorus in a tragedy. Tomorrow they are used in a chorus in a comedy. They are 
the same human beings. But what makes them today a tragic chorus, and tomorrow 
a comic chorus, is some form put on them. They serve an entirely different 
function when they serve in a tragedy than when they serve in a comedyos Since 
the function is the most important thing, the emphasis is not on the fifty 

or the trenty=four people, ar however many they are, prior to their becoming 
members of tie chorus, but their training and activity as either members of 

the tragic chorus or the canic chorus. Aristotle says timt is a good example 
for making clear the difference between a democracy and an oligarciy and any , 
other variety of regimes, But there is this very great difficulty herso ! 





I£ what makes the city one is abova all the regime, how can we account 
for the obvious continuity of cities in spite of all the changes of regimes? 
When someone wii tes a history of the English constitution, he assumes that 
there is a single constitution which changes from at least the time of William 
the Conqueror up to the present time. Or, if you would say, well, the cons 
titutions differ, surely, one and the same England. The substance of England, 
the underlying substratum, has undergone many changeso And then it was diff 
erent in Cromwell!s time and James the Second!s time and under George the 
Third and now. That seems to be much more sensibles Aristotle says nos It 
is a different country now from what it was, surely, before the Reform Bill. ' 
That seems to be fantastic. Now I wi11 briefly explain it. 
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At the begiming of the Third Book, and the Third Book is surely the 
most important book, the most fundamental book, Aristotle says, people are 
now of a different opinion. Some people say the polis has done a certain 
actione Others say, no, not the polis, but the oligarchy, or the tyranto 
An action, say a contractual obligation, foreign debts, or internal debts, 
matter. There is a revolution. The new government says, no, we 
o it, we the people didn!t do it, these darmmed oligarchs did it, or 
dammed tyrart did it. “e have no obligation. Now Aristotle is not now 
concerned with tbe legal question at the moment, But he says, look what these 
people do, They say 1t wasn't done by the polis, but by a certain regime, 
say by the oligarchy, not by the polis. They imply there is no polis i” there 
ís8 no democracy. There is no polis. Vell, of course the houses are there, 
but there is no polis. Let us call this type of man the partisano The part= 
isan, if 1 understand him, says, if there is not the preferred regime, then 
there is no political societyo In metaphoric speech we all know thato The 
oligarch would say in a further advance of democracy, the country is gaing 
to pieces. The polis ceases to existo ell, he doesn't mean it so literally, 
but Arí stotle says if he mould understand himself he wouldn't mean 1t literallyo 
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That is a partisane And now we have another type of man, the sensible type, 
who would say it is the duty of the good citizen to serve his polis regard= 
less of the changes of regimes. Look at England in the seventeenth century, 
when there were many. changes. A man vho did his best for England under Charles 
the First, under Cromwell, under Charles the Seoand, and then under 1/1lliam 
the Third, I mean if he had lived long enough. Is this not a better man than 
one who is simply a fanatical adherent of the old monarchy, or of the common= 
wealth, or of that moderate monarchy under Villiam the Third? Let us cdl this — * 
man the patriote The country counts mich more than the regime, But these 

peoples, however, these nice men were subject to one accusation. They are called 
by the others the turnCcoats. Naturally. There is beautiful evidence for that. 
This is a view which Aristotle reports in his Constitution of Athens, which 

is a more popular books But that is not the view s Politics. 
In the P,litics he makes this unimpeachable statements Since citizen ís re 

tive to re y 25 we can easily provea citizen ín a democracy would not be 

a citizen in an oligarchy, and so on=-1f citisen is relative to regime, good 
citizen must be relative to a regimes And therefore, a man whw is a good citizen 
in a democracy can only be a bad citizen in an oligarchy.+ You cannot be a 
neutral. That is the points If we look at Aristotle and contrast him wi th 

the partisan, on the one hand, and with patriot on the other, we see 
is neither partisan nor patriots I would say, if T have to use such 
term, that Aristotle is a partisan of human excellence, and for this 
he cannot identify himself with the partisans of oth 

human excellence, nor can he identáfy himself with the simple patrioto. And 


wrong vhen he says that wm th the change 
di ght kind of regime, the polis 1s destrayed or ceases to be. And the patriot 
is wrong when he says that all changos of regime are superficial changes, the 
polis subsists in all change. And 
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into another polis. That is 
cuss it more fully later, and 
present day experience, in order to understand Aristotl, is the famous ques 
tion of loyalty. 


I w111 only say a few wrds about that. When you speak today of loyalty, 
you mean of course ín the first place loyalty to the United States. Surely, 
but that is not quite trues Ifa 
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and does not refer simply to the bare matter, the human beings, the real estate, 
and so one Now this doctrine of Aristotle is to begin with really unintelligible 
But you must always make one step which we have raised before in this class. ' 
Our concepts are at variance wí th the fundamental concepts of Aristotlez but 
not our experiences. Te must discover the experience in our experiences Then 
we il understand it, and then we wí11 also see that and how our concepts block 
us off from Aristotle, But not our exporience, 1 gave this examples at the 
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beginming of this discussion when I said when you think in reading Aristotle!s 
atatements about polis, when you think there of the country rather than of 
society or the state, then you have already the right smell for wat he meanso 
_Our experience of the country corresponds to the experience Aristotle has of 
the polis. Our concepts create a block» 


Now there has been an interpretation _« Aristotls!s Politics by Eric .. 
Voegelin in his six volume wrk, Order and Histo h Ich three volumes 
have appeared. And this is rather an extensive E tonent about eighty pages, 
and it is also, how shall I say, 1t is not an antiquarian statement, and there.» 
fore it is of some interest to us here. Before I turn to his remarks on the 
Third Book of Aristotle, 1 must first tell you vhat his premises are, as they 
appear in this chapter on Aristotle, his general premises, He says, and this 
is meant partly in rendering Aristotle's thought, "Political science, in the 
sense of a general science of action, is inseparable from a philosophy cf hist» 
orical existence.” There is no phálosophy of historical existence in Aristotle, 
that is untranslatable into Greek. But ho sayo believes that this is necessary. 
That is the fundamental difference between him ari Aristotle. I will read to 
you two more passages indicating his philoso”hic . This statement was 
on page 302, but I am going to read from page e He says, he will find the 
Platonic will and its product the idea. In other words the Platonic idea, a 
subject into which I canmot possibly enter now, is the product of the Platonte. 
will. This is of course wholly incompatible with Plato's and Aristotle's 
of the ideas. Another point, which is also a characteristic premise, I 
here on page 2794 "While the various parts of Aristotlets Politics cannot. 
be dated exactly, we know that they belong to different perióds ol Aristotlels 
life," That I would say we do not 
that we kmow is the late Werner Jaeger, who died a few weeks ago, a German 

sober 


Jaeger*s construction in the ace or 
lation of the Politics, to see that this is not something which can be Mir 
Jaeger tried to Sons true the e 


is part of this general concern wi th history, which is characteristic of a 
whole school of thought with which Voegelin is in fundamental agreement. Now 
one subject which 1 w1l take up at the end of this course, which is inevitable, 
is the relation of Aristotlets thought to Plato. Here that plays a very great 
rol in Voegelin's argument. In a word, Plato had certain expectations of a 
rejuvenation or revitalization of Greek lifes These expectations failed. Ami 


_expectationsa According to » 1t lot to the separation of 
, That there is a separa of ethics and politics in 

'stotle 1s in a way undeniable,. Two different books. One is called the 
Etidos and one is called the Políticos and there is no such separation of an 
ethics and a politics in Platos “he question ís whether the explanation, whether 
you have do go back to suotitng AN TO Pallemntad iy only en Iypotheeis; : 
namely the failure of Plato's expectations, explains that. That is a long 
question, and I would have to discuss Voegelin's analysis of Plato, which I 
cannot do here, That Plato?!s expectations ares Iw111 limit myself only to 
this question, what the separation of ethics and polit4cs means. 


Now if that means that we must make a distinction betreen tho virtues 
and the political institutions meant to produce or to be helpful to the 
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" these virtues. That must come first, and then you can devise institutions. 
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emergentes of virtus, this of course is as Platonio as Aristotelian. And you 
only have to read the First Book of Plato!s Laws, Ú31b following to e, that 
14 1s perfectly clear in Plato!s mind, here Jou have a standard, a view to 
which you legislate, and this is the perfect human being having these and 


That is exactly the same in both thinkers. But 1t is true Plato did not pre- 
sent an ethics in a separate books Both in the lic and in the Politics  .-. 
there are both ethical and political. But the rsason 18 this. And “Hs 1 

can only state here dogmaticallys Iw1l speak of 1t later on. There is no 
moral virtus==moral and ethical is of cow'se tie samez I mean the distinction 
which is now made, according to which a drug store can be unethical, but certain 
sexual practices are inmoral, that is a more recent distinotion. Ethical ís 
simply the Greek form of whats. omoral. This only in passinge I have said of 
someone that I regarded him an immoral mans And then I was asked, did he comnit 
adulteryo And I only meant he was a cheat. They I learned that this term meant 
different things in this country. So moral or ethical virtue, the very term 
does not occur in Platos One can say that Aristotle is the discoverer of moral 
or ethical vírtue, in contradistinctíon to the other virtues. Why that is so 
is a question which I plan to take up later. EE 


Non let us come to VoegelMnts discussion of the Third Book of the Politics. 
I must road to you a few vassages, first page 32l followinge "In the soonomy 
of the Politics, Book 111 holds the key positione It is the bridge betmeen 
the uctory exploration of the nature of the polis and the subsequent 
nomothetíc application to concrete cases. The field of agtion for the lawgiver 
is the politeía or politeuma, variously translated as constitution, kind of 
policia — govermmento Aristotle himself defines the politela as 
the order (taxis) of the householders of a polis (1271b38).* 1 men 
already now. “his is a mistranslation. Aristotle says here this is an order 
of those mho inhabit the city. Inhabitants, not the householders. "The best 
translation would be torder of the polis,? and the varieties would best be E 
named *types of ordert3 hence we shall use these terms whenever the conventional 
language of 'constitutiont or *form of government? could lead to misunderstandin 
Such caution in the use of tcrms is necessary because in Book III Aristotle!s A 
concepts undergo certain changes of meaning. The term * * for instance, 
m the tnature of 





0 are what Aristotle discusses in Book 111 

ts polis hat Aristotle allegodly dis- 
betmeen nature and order, /Mature in the 
teen a philosopher?s and a lawglverts 
polis leads into theoretical diffi which Aristotle could not dissolve." 
That is the initial statement at this point. 





Now what is the basis for 1t? Aristotle begins in Book I, obviously, 14 4 
se e Derio ee E K,but 1t 1s also true there is a new begínming at tie | 
begiming of B Io tiro begimings are described by Voegelins In 
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the First Book at the begiming he speaks of nature of the polis, and ín the 
Third Book he speaks of the order of the polis, DiSferently stated, and some 
what cleser to mat Aristotle taught, at the beginning of the First Book, Arlg= 
totle speaks of the household and village as parta of the polis, and at the 
beginning of Bock 111 he speaks of the citizen as part of the polis. This 

- statement is closer to what happens, but it is not quite correct, because 
Aristotla does not call the household and the village parts of the polis in 
the First Book. He might have done so, but in fact he doesn't do its. “hat  _ 3 
“ig the meaning of the discussion at the beginning of the First Book? Arigw Y 
totle makes it perfectly clears There had been people who said that there is 
no essential difference betireen the household or family and the polis, The 
polis is only a large family, or the household is a small polis. Plato was 

ore of these people who in a way said that, He doesn't mention the names there. 
The first task for Aristotle is to make elear that there is an essential diff. 
erence betireen the household and the polis. Number ones That is however the 
same thing as showing that the polis is by nature. The meaning of this sent» 
ence is also: the polis as polis is by nature, and not merely as an enlarged 
family or village. By nature there is a difference betmeen the polía and the 
smaller associatione Now after having made clear the essential difference 
between polis and household, and the village is not very interesting here, - 

the critique concerns the household and the polis, Aristotle discusses the si 
ject of the management of the household in the rest of Book One. he 
does what he also does in other works, he gives a survey of older So 2d 
ing politics. That he does in Book Two. In Book Three the political argument 
proper begins. At the beginning of Book One Aristotle was only concerned, with 
establishing, so to say, that there is a subject of politdes, that the polis 
is something by itseY , essentially different fran the village. The pte PO 4 
between nature and order, which Voegelin finds here, nature in Book One and ; 
order in Book Three, simply doesntt exists. Now hat is the point? 















Voegelin says that this distinction between the nature of the polis and 3 
the order of the polis, a distinction which is not Aristotelian, destroys Pl 
the understanding of the substance which is as it were both, I rcad to yous 
"*The polis ís the same chiefky with regard to its politeias! If this argumert 
were followed to its conclusion, the polis as a sola Tn history would dig 
appearo" What he means is the contimiity of the polis, in spite of ths change, 
would disappear» Quoting Aristotle, "“hether a polis is bound in justice to 
fulfiM 1ts engagements when it changes its governmental order/politeia /, is 
another question." Aristotle says at the end of this di No YOU 
the pgetiosl question fran which he started, vhere people make a distinction 
between. the polis and the regime. The oligarchs made that contract or treatyo 
t do it, therefore it doesntt bind us. "In this sentence," Voegelin 
he polis is again the subject which retains its identity through the 
8 of the types of order=but now the question of the debts, which under 

j assumption should be paid, is left danglingo A reconciliation of these 
various theoretical intentions is impossible." Do you see what he means, the 
question of the debts? Do you remember that, otherwise you wi11 not understand 
ny reasoningo 1 repeats The starting point of Aristotle is his observation, 
change of regime, denial of ' binding character of debt contracted by the previo 
regime, with the ground that that was not done by the polis but by the former 
regime. Like Russia in 1918 is the nearest example, no, not the nearest exam» 
ple, there are others, but the most famous example. That was done by the Czar, 
not oy the Russian people. 


Let us consider tmat for one moments First the question, the continuity. 
Aristotle doesn!t say that the polis is an entirely new polis, say that the 
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Russia after the Commnist Revolution has nothing whatever in common. He only 
says that the change in regime is the most important change which occurs. The 
reason 1s very simple, bec:use Aristotle regards the difference betreen good 
and bad as the most important distinctions. Take the simplest and clearest 
cases If a society dedicated to virtus becomes dedicated to vice,.no change 
in that society is comparable to that, Whether they become richer, or larger, 
or change various technical things, 1s not comparable in importance. That is 
a very defensible point of visw, I would sayo. But let us come back to the 
question of debts. According to Voegelin, Aristotle must maintain that every 
change in regime creates an entirely new polis, and must on the other hand admit 
the fact that the polis survives, because obviously, in a way it ia the same 
polis, before the change and after the change. And Voegslin believes that 
Aristotle cannot solve this problem at this level. I think that is utterly 
wrongo Aristotle says this is another question, a question not belonzing here. 
Why does it not belong? Answer: because it is a legal question. A legal ques» 
tion is a question which as such, in this context, is not political, w.ich is 
not relative to the regimes There are such politically neutral questions». 

I couM prove this by parallels in the Politics. It isa politically neutral 
questiono But how can it be decided? T"maks one simple assumption, that 
Aristotle was a sane man, and how would a sane man decide such a question? 

Say a tyrant contracted debto. The tyrant is deposed or executed, and what 
about the debtas? It seems obviouga If the tyrant contracted the debt in 
order to have a ball, to feather his nest, or whatever you call it, of course 
the debt will not be paid, then should these bankers, the fellows who financed 
this gay life, take the responsibil4ty for that. But if the tyrent used the 
money, or part of li, for beautifying the city, and generally for the advan”» 
tage of ths polis, and the city is going to enjoy these advantages for the 
future, an honest city will pay the debt. That is what Aristotle meanso It 
is really a legal questions. .the center of the political argumento 


Now another passage which I have to read. "Aristotle is concerned with 
the tension between the one nature of the polis and the mary varieties of 
actualizationo. From the speculation on this tension emerges the possibility 
that the form (sidos) of order can be brought to coincide maximally with the 


nature ( 8) polis, Ve, thus, arrive at the notion of the best polis 
as the po ose order (politeia) will be an organization of the free and 
equal men, that is, of the s of mature men as described in the Nicomachean 


Ethics. While such maximal coincidence is desirable, the political scien 

must recognize that the historical /Cities/ fall far short of such perfec tion; 

in faot, Aristotle admits on occasion that none of the 158 constitutions exam» 

ined by him live up to his standards. The problem of politics is not exhausted 
by an exploration of the nature of the polis; the metaphysical inquiry /Mamely 

into the nature of the polis) must be supplemented by what we may calla soci= 

ology of politics." 


Now let us try to understand that. It is quites. .Voegelin makes use 
of a distinction between nature and orders And this distinction he equates, 
nature and order, which he ascribes to Aristotle, And this he identifies with 
the distinction between nature and form, eídos. That you must keep in mind. 
The natural polis is the perfect polis. But all actual cities are imperfecto 
Now the latter by the way is correct. Aristotle regarded practically aM cities 
of which he knew, no, all cities of which he knew, as imperfect, is undeníable. 
But that has nothing to do with that. That Voegelin apparently doesn't know 
is this, a very simple things According to Aristotle, the nature of a thing, 
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is, to say it in a very simplified statement, form plus matter. That he 

te Just as a human being consists of form and matter. One can easily 
illstrate thate For example, in primary analysis, part of the matter is, say, 
our stomachs. A human stomach is not a dog*s stomacho From Aristotlets point 
ef view we have not understood the human stomach fuMy until we see how only 
the human stomach could contríbute to the life of a man as distinguished from 
the life of a dog, and any other animals But the form, mants rational ty, is 
that which governs the whole things Butman íx not merely the formo He is 
“also the matters This is easily understoods But the difficulty which exists 
is undeniable, is this, that most dogs are normal, That is at least what Arig- 
totle believed, In other wrds you find dogs with two heada or one foot or 
so one But the normal dog has two eyes, two ears, and so one But most cities 
are abnormal, That is what Aristotle says. You find almost everywhere a 
normal dog, and nowhere a normal citys And yet he says the city is by nature. 
That is a paradoxy wiich gannot be denied. And perhaps Aristotle would even 
say that most human beings are abnormal, by which he does not mean that most 
human beings have a bodily defect of one kind or another. That not, but meas- 
ured by the norm of a truly human life-we could say that every dog leads a 
truly doggish life, There are very few human beings one could say who live 
a truly a human life, That is so, and that I think is not Aristotle!s fault. 


Another indication of the same point. On page 331, following, he says 
Aristotle must make three conceptual distinctions. "In the first place, the 
observation of revolutions, as well as of the corresponding changes of cons 
titutions in a polis, motivated the distinction between nature and order of 
the polis." That is not correct. Aristotle makes the distinction between the 
form and the matter of the polis, not between the nature and the order, That 
is simply misleadingo (End of Side 1) 


-itwas th same thing as 1 said before, where he mistranslated this passage. 
The politeía is the order of the householders. Aristotle means the human beings 
inhebTtne The polis. That is the matter of the polis. You must have human 
beings, and then there must be a specific form imposed on theme That doesn't 
mean ín itself, by the way, something vicious or coercives It means only they 
must be directed toward a characteristic goal, freedom, virtue, wealth, or mat- 
ever itmay b8. Otherwise they are not truly members of a political society. 
"Once the ordor of the constitution was established as a category, it had to 
be the order of somethingy and the constitution acquired the function of a 
tform! in relation to the citizens as its 'matter,'" That is not true, the 
human beings are its matter, That makes all the differences "This second 
distinction betreen the consti tutional form and the citizens led to the diff 
iculty that a good number of men somehow belong to a polis but cannot be class» 
ified as citizens if the citizen be defined as the 'mattert that fíts into : 
the constitutional 'form,*" That isa not recognizable in what Arístotle sayso 
Aristotle means something very simple. This shoemaker here, an inhabitant 

of the city, is a citizen in a democracy, and not a citizen in an oligarckyo 
Whenever you look back into the history of this country, we never had such 
severe property qualifications, but in any other country you would immediately 
see that, that this is s0. The citizen is alvays relative to the regime. 

But a hmman being is not relative to a regime. The shoemaker doesntt cease 

to be a human being if the regime is o But he ceases to be a citizen. 
Then there is a third distinction. The third distinction Aristotle made is 
between a good man and a good citizen. But that is absolutely evidents If 
citizen is relative to the regime, then good citizen must be relative to the 
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regime, If something is relative to something else, then that something : 
qualified ís also relative to that something else, And the proof can again ! 
be given very empirically. A good citizen of the lelmar Republic had to be 
a bad citizen of the Hitler regime and vice versa, because a good citizen y 
means to be dedicated to the end of the regime. I mean if someone is ded- 
icated, say, to the end of Hitler!s regime, he carnmot be dedicated to líbesal 
denocracy, and vice versas That is an empirical facto 


And he goes on as follows. As a consequence of all these things, "the 
nature of the polis could no longer be linked wi th the nature of man by the 
anthropological principle which Aristotle had inherited from Plato3z and a 
perspective would open on a possibility of human existence, in satisfactory 
modes of actualization of human nature, in socioties of a type other than the 
polis.” In other wrds, the difficulty into which Aristotle gets by identify 
ing the perfect human association with the polis can only be solved by forget” 
ting about the polis and finding a society of a type other than 'he polis. 
By this he means, Voegelin means, a civilization or culture» If Voegelin 
would only say that the polis as described by Aristotle is a problematic 
thing he would be corrects But that would not be a criticism of Aristotle. j 
Tt mould only bring out what Aristotle himself means. All the difficulties i 
into which Aristotle gets do not prove in any way that societies of another dl 
type would solve the difficultys. That is the reason for Aristotle!s failure? E 
Now here he says, "Since nature and form are synonyms for essence, the polis ) 
is a thing with tro different essences." That is simply not true. Voegelin . 
has not understood the Aristotelian doctrine regarding nature as a composite ' 
of form and matter, to say nothing of the fact that the distinction betreen ¡ 
nature and order, as based on the difference of the argument at the begirming | 
of Book I and Book III, is not in any way a basis for ite "The difficulties 
have their origin in the attempt to apply the ontological categories, which 
had been developed in /Xristotletg/ Physics and noapapios without further 
clarification to the order of human in society. 1t should be amply 
clear that the ontological categories, developed on occasion of the enumerated 
models in Physics and lie ica, are not adequate instruments for the theor= 
etization order in PA hat does this mean? Aristotle is a meta» 
physiciano He has developed a metaphysical doctrine or system in the Physics 
and Metaphysicgo There the distinction between form and matter plays a very 
great rol8. en Aristotle transfers this distinction betreen matter and form 
blindly, as it were, to politics. But that is not true, and I wuld like to 
show hoWo 


What ¿3 the polis? Te would first have to know that. Now from Aristotlets 
point of view the polis can be only one of two thingss+ It is either a natural ¿ 
being or it is an artifacto But in both cases the JMistinction between matter 
and form is evidently necessaryo It is even clearer still in the case of the 
artifact than in the case of a natural things There is no such borrowing from 
a metaphysical system in Aristotle!ls Politics. lioreover, the key point, Aris» 
totlets style of thinking is absolutely opposed to such schematizationo If 
he did not on the basis of political things see the necessi ty of making the 
distinction bet :een matter and form, in the case of political things, Aris 
totle would not apply it. Nothing is clearer for Aristotle than that the 
world is of very great complexi ty, and that the simple transfer of distinctions 
manifestly useful in one sphere to another sphere needs in each case a peculiar 
reasoninge The reasonáing which Aristotle gives, taken entirely from political 
things, is the undeniable fact of change of regimes, of forms, while a matter 
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subsists, the human beings, to say nothing of the walls of the city, ar the 
housesa But surely the human beings are the same, and yet the form is changed. 
Ari then the question is, what is the relative importance of these two elements, 
the matter or the form2 Then Aristotle would say, and I only repeat what I 
have said before, what change can be more important than a change of the end 

to which the society is dedicated? Let the end first be virtue, and let the 
end then be vices No change can be more fundamentalo All changes of regine, 
from democracy into oligarchy, for example, reflect somehow this most fundamen= 
tal of all changes, and therefore this is the key to understandingo 


I believe I leave it at these remarks. There is one more passage which 
I might take up laterscowhich I had partly to do for the sake of liro and 
partly also because Voegelin!s book 18 probably the leading book now in this 
field, after Sabine!s pta of Political pugna which gradually fell into, 
I dont t know how to express 14, bu a h has gone through many 
editions, and things have changed, both the theoretical and the political sit 
uation have changed so profoundly since it was first published in the 30's I 
believe, that no changes of an editorial kind can help. And that it needs 
all the times Voegelín in a way supplies that need. But in this case, in 
the case of Aristotlezecsthe earlier book, The New Science of Politics, this 
question of Aristotle, simply doesntt prove the point wiich he wants o make , 
that Aristotlets categories are fundamentally inadequate for understanding 
political society, Aristotlets categories may not be sufficient for under= 
standing political things, but Voegelin's argument does not establish thato 


Qs There is one point that you place a very heavy emphasis on, which is 
crucial to saving the situation for Aristotle, That is that the form may 
charge but the matter remains the same. You used before the example that 

the good citizen of the Weimar Republic cannot be a good citizen of the Nazi 
regims. Now it seems that history is chock=full of such good citizens of one 
regime who were very good citizens of any regime that followed, and that of 
course matter as physical entity subsists, but had undergone profound enough 
changes so that it is a different kind of matter in so far as purpose is con» 
cerned or in so far as ideology is concerned. Do you get my point? That kind 
of matter are you tallding about? 


Az The same one that Aristotle is talldng about. The human beings, 


Qi But what does that mear? Does that mean human being as physical entity or 
what? 


Ar 1f I knew what physical entity was, I could answer thata I mean, I believe 
in these days mhen you speak of physical entity you mean an inanimate body, and 
human beings are not inanimate bodies. Pardon? 


Q1 Sometinesa 


As Then they are dead... .abstraction made from political. ..you do thato Is 

it not necessary to do that even, if you look at the key case of a change of 
regimes? That is changed is only in the first place the laws have changedo 

His legal position may have altogether changed» And he is expected to be 
dedicated to something to which he was not dedicated before, which is the oppo= 
site of that to which he was supposed to be dedicated befor8s.. 
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Qs Is itothe same matter? 


Ar Matter is truly relative, From another point of view this man is of 

course form, in many waySo You ultimately come back to what Aristotle calls 
prine matter, vhere thers is no longer any consideration of man or of any living 
beinggs Aristotle means by matter what is matter in the context. And here 

in the political context the sub=political as such is matiera The sub-=political 
is that which includes many other forms or natures. Stick to these.sand you 
will understand, The human beings are molded after the change of regimes in 

a different way than they were molded before. But there are so many questions. 
Aristotle knows that, that in a sense it makes sense to say, sure, be dedicated 
to one's country regardless of a change in regimes But if you think of interest» 
ing changes of regime and ndt of these perfectly nice ones, 1t means much more 
than thato Think of the change from C3arist Russia to Commmist Russia. These 
are profound changes, and to be equally dedicated to both £s impossible. You 
must not forget that our political categories, or moral categories, are in a 
way less political than Aristotle!s, because we have a notion of goneral human 
decency which is not effected by the regimes There is such a thing, sure, but 
that underestimates the importance of the political. And these great changes 
which we have seen in ow” centw"y have shown us that political changes are 
terribly important from the point of view of simple human decency. One cannot 
say that simple human decenoy is in no way affected. If a tolerably decent 
monarchy is replaced by a tolerably decent republic, you can say that decency 
is not affectede I grant you thats But not in the fundamental changes. Our 
political categories may be much too poor if they do not take into consideration 
the really fundamental changes. 


Qt+ If men by nature tend toward their own excellence, is there any means of 
helping them achieve this excellence? 


As seebecause man is by nature the rational animal, and therefore his perfection 
cannot be achieved without his. own use of the reasons Nature ís sometimes 
understood in the sense of wat happens without reasoningo..1t is in this sense a 
natural process. But mants education cannot be in this sense natural. Eduo= 
ation must be a rational process, but a process guided by nature, namely taking 
into consideration hat it means to be educatede.. 


Qs Fran the Aristotelian standpoint? 


Ar But you cannot speak of vhat is natural for a being without consisring 
the $> y of that beingaseSince man happens to be the rational animal, you 
must máks a rather large allowance for reasone Is this so difficult to understand! 


Qs Tould the answer then be yes to my question, that anything which is success» 
ul 


As Of course not. If as the end result of that process you have a perfect 
gentleman, and a mind that is well trained in all worth-=while things, then, 
surely, that is a success. But if you mean by success that he is not a criminal 
because he is not caught, then it would not be a success. You lmow there are 
people who are suocesaful in that line. Success would have to be defined. 

And therefore when one speaks of the perfection of man oness.sthan vhen one speaks 
oí success, because success is a mholly different things How can one understand 
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what one wants to achieve?+s..a calm, smoothly="0rking from the social 
standpoint». “hen you speak of success, that does not exclude thato But 

you see the point is this. That brings up always the old question of means 
and ends, and the old question does the end sanctify every means. 1 believe 
that Aristotle would havs answered that question just as Hegel did in his day». 
The end sanctifies every means compatible with that endo But if the means is 
really destructive of that end, it is of course not.ae 


Qs If Aristotle says the polis changes into a new polis 


As Not simply, but in the most important respecte By the way, in order to 

make this cleare If Aristotle had meant that the polis 1s defined, as it 

were, only by the form or tie regime, then two different democratic cities 
would be one city, or n democratic cities would be only one city, because they 
are identical with regard to formo So you see how utterly necessary the matter 
iso The democratic cities of the North, and the democratic cities in the South, 
even if tiey are identical in their regimes, are still different cities because 
their matter is different. Just as human being A and human being B differ, | 
though their perfection and form are the same, because they have different e 
Qi My question is, how can we study, by Aristotálian concepts, the matter or 
the peoples, fran one regime to another, to see what limitations are placed on 
the way the regime can change by the limitations of the peoples, peculiar to the 
character of the people mhich does not changes 


Az I dontt wish to be nasty, otherwise I wuld say you haventt read Books 

Four to Síx. That is where Áristotle shows, for example, you have a certain 
regime, say democracy. Now he sees immediately, as an empirical political 
scientist, that this is too general, because there are various kinds, sub= 
divisions of democracye And he sees for example in one kind that there is 

a preponderanoe in the assembly of farmers, peasants, rural peopls. In another 
there is a preponderance of urban, poa", population. These are two extremeso 
They are two entirely different democracies, That he shows beautifullyo. There 
are the rural people, living out in the villages and tomas. They cantt come 
to tie assembly every day. They can come only very rarelys And therefore 
they want to have an order in which fowr assemblies a year are sufficimto 

But such four assemblies carmmot do more than elect officials and audit the 
officialsac Therefore it w11 invariably happen in rural democracies that 

the upper classes will become the electod officials. But ín a city or urban 
democracy, which might have the naughty concelt...to give them pay for their 
attendance, they can go to the assembly every day. And in such a democracy 
the cornmon people wi11 be actua My in control. Aristotle developed at great 
length théstso=called sociological things» But he always used them with a 
view to their political meaningo They are in a way meaningless if you do not 
look at them politicaly, because the human meaning dependa on the character 

of the society as a mhole, ies, on the character of the goals to which the 
society as a whole is dedicated» Surely it is interesting to see the difference 
in preponderance of occupations, but it b«comes interesting only when you see 
what it means politicallye. What it means politically is the same as to say 
what it means in human terms, the ends to which society as a whole is dedicatedo 
And to see this you have only to look at Aristotle, and at Thucydides, to see 
how the democracy changed in Athens, and how these very excited people, the 
many Athenian shoemakeYs and so on, who appeared in the assembly and who had 
no other content but the only thing wuúch gave them substance so to speak was, 
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we are the lords of the Athenian empire. And if there is another small city 
on an island ho don!t jump when ve blow the trhistle we are zoing to show 
themo And the large, the broader consideration, is it wise to react to such 
little things in such a violent marner, is it not better for Athens to bo a 
generous protoctor rather than a sternm master, you imow, the famous story when 
they destroyed citíes and killed the males and sentencod the females into slave | 
ery or somethingo In other words the passions, the emotions, the mass psychology, 
as they call it now, that is a very important considcration. In other words, . 
if people lack this breadth, are not concerned witho.oothat would be the ruin 
of democracy¿ 'ould this not be bad? Suwrely in modern democracies the sit 
uation is entirely different, because modern democracy is not direct dem 
cracye That you must never forgeto Icoy a fundamental distinc tion between 
the people and the zoverrment, whereas for Aristotle in a direct democracy 
the peoples is the govermmento 


Q3 Sir, I am wondering whethee or not Aristotls's intellectual differentiation 

of matter and form ends up with a very serious problem in that not only is the 
philosopher excluded from the polis, in the sense that he is opposed to the 
demos, and is only a very particular case, but doesn't he provide legitirization 
for the aberrant polis in the very sense in hich in Natural Right and Histo 

you condemm the positivistse You say the only nice ui em ey 
dontt offer the same advice to tyrants that they offer to democracy. Yet Aris 
totle shows how abbnrant societies like democracies and oligarchies and tyramies,, 
can be built upo Now I realize that one can say in Aristotelian terms that 

this particular society was the most proper society under given conditions, 4 
but Aristotis shows how the conditions can be preserveds That is, if I were a ] 
democratic demagogue or a tyrrant, 1 could look up in Aristotle and see how to | 
solve my problems» I can save my societyo And thus he becomes the moralizer 
attempting to advance imperialists ar he becomes simply locked up in the ivory 
tower of knovil edge where he is no good and where he leaves the rest of the 

world to become the playground of the lachiavellis and the Bismarcks. i 


Az I understand where you get this impression, where Aristotle in Pook Five, 

you know, where he gives recipes, where people find there is already ¡lachiavell1's 
princirle, in the section on tyrannye. But what is the general character of the 
Aristotelian recipe? If you want to keep your bad regime, even a tyranny, be 

as decent as possible. That he says to the tyrant, that he says to the demos, 
that he says to the oligarcho The constant advice, and based not merely on 
preaching but on practical consideratíonss After all the tyrant' doesntt vant 
merely to throw his weight around, you know? But even 1f he does that, he wants 
to CA wet exouná Lor a long time. ] 
! 
Qs 18 Aristoile then giving bad advice, say to a man like Stalin, who says 

I will let then think3 Here he is either giving bad advice, that is not accurate ' 
advice, to Stalin, are 


A3 Aristotle!s advice to all bad regines is to try to be as decent as is 
compatible with youwr fundamentally yrong formo 


Q3 That is bad advice. 
Az Why is it bad advice? 


Qs It is bad advice because it may be necessary in order to preserva the cond= 
itions of the tyramical society to appear to be as nice as you cane 
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As No¿ no, mere appearance will not dos People see, in such crude matters, 
people see through the appearance. 


Qí+ But this involves another problem in Aristotle, in that through- the diff 
erentiation of form and matter he excludes the problem of the very ordering of 
the soul, that is, the matter is not matter qua matter, but it is something 
more than matteroa It is tim form itself, It is the genesis of tie form. Thus 
Stalin can brainwash the masseso 


Az Lct us forget about the form and the matter, because it is not very clarifying 
án its groat gencralitys But you mustn't forget this one thing, which I believe 
plays a great role in the thought of our daye Such people like Aristotle, and 
there vere quite a few others, were very modests. That is to say, they generally 
apealdng abhorred extreme measures, even if the extreme measures served a ¡¿¡vod 
endo They loathed the habits acquired in these extreme measures. I mean, 
Aristotle would not blame people if they killed tyrants. You know, in an un= 
bearable situation they have a certain right in a way» And yet the fact that 
this is done in ways which are clearly not orderly, legal proceedincs, isn't a 
good habite For us, the word revolution is almost a word of pralse, because 
there have been soms revolutions in modern times, especially in this country, 
mich by the way vere almost as much a form of war as of revolution, formally 
spealdng, which were salutary, and which in former támes...revolutions..Do 

you kmow what that means? Sedition. That is just like the word parties, which 
replaced the former word factions. Certain habits, practices, which in the 
past were regarded as morally very dangerous have now become simply expected. 

Vie have to take this into consideration and to rethink ito That does not nec= 
essarily mean that Aristotle is right, but that is the minimm, that we argue 
on the same subject on which he speaks. There is another point. Let us assune 
that aristocracy as Aristotle meant it, the rule of gentlemen, who are public= 
spiri ted and who never mis.use their porer for law things like their gaán, is 
very rare, not intrinsically impossible, but so rare that Aristotls didn!t know 
of an example, In other words if we have alvays imperfect regimes, is not the 
maximum which is practically possible, which a teacher like Aristotle could 

do, to give the given imperfect regime which vas villíng to listen to him, the 
advice to be more decent in this and that important area than they would be 
without this advice? I mean, let us not have too extravagant expectationso» 
Aristotle is an eninently sober mano But he 13 not sober in that cheap way 
that he knows only the closest objectives, and does not knaw what would be 
ultimately best for society. He is both. He knows the perfect solution for 
which we mipsnt wish or pray and also the enormous difficulties of getting that 
way, and trerefore he tries to give advice to ruling people as we ordinarily 
find them. Aristotle even when he speaks about tyranny, and says how could 

me preserve it, and the gencral rule is, think of long duration and not nerely 
for short enjoyment, and gencrally spealdng, a nor=oppressive, a nor=insulting 
rule vould be better than the opposite conditions. “hen he makes this romark 
he makes it perfectly clear that tyramy is a monstrosity. “hereas the present 
day social scientist would say it is absurd to speak of tyranny as a monstrosityo 
The value judgmerts supporting tyranny are as «dofensible, or as indefensible, 

as the value judaments supporting rule of law and these things That is an 
enormous differences» That is 3urely true, that Aristotle thought the tension 
betreen philosoohy and the polis cantt be overoomes But in order not to condem 
prematurely you must consider the fact that the union of philosophy and politics 
has becn achieved in modern times through technolory based on modern science» 
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The immediate consequence that follows is the possibility of thermonuclear 
extinctione Before this danger has been completely ovarconme, 1 would rerard 

it as an open questione ¡ven if it should be overcome st411 one could say 
somethinrs thich requires such a danger, sud a hair=breadth!s escape, is not 

so manifestly a dictate Oofo..1 believe that what distinguishes us as a gene 
ration is this, that we have seen with our own eyes that these ¡rreat and fant= 
astic promises of modern technology are accompanied with the threat of incr= 
edible disaster that some very wise men in the past, you know, "a Vinci was 

one oí them, smelled at the beginning, and that now has become common knowledge o 
It is precisely because we have felt this shock that the wise men of old appear 
somewhat less as old fogies than they appeared in the nineteenth century, tiough 
even them some of them could see that the greatest promoter of technology is 
war. Because there the incentive is so enormous, the restraints are lcsSo 

That is the difficultye. “e meet next lionday o 
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I have a questions 1 think I w11 first discuss that as by ir.___. 
"The aim of the polis is said to be to make its members good and just, or the 
polis is an association of households or clans aimed at providing its members 
self-sufficient existences hile the polis grows for the sake of mere life, 
it exists for the sake of the good life. But perfection is not within the 
reach of all members, even members of the best polis. Therefore in hat sense 
could it be said that the best polis aims at the best life, or the perfect exis- 
tence? Is it not much more that the best polis, insofar as it aims at a per» 
fect existence, attainable only by a “ew, aims not at the conmon good but at 
the good attaineble by the fem? The polis can then only be said equivocally 
to aim at perfection. Is it not mich more true to say that in the best polis 
that Aristotle describes, the rulinr citizens rule simply for the sake of per= 
petuating their own kind?" That is a very good question, but I would divide 
my answer into two parts, and therefore say, first, lot us assume that lira 

'g premise is correct, that the polís aims not at the common good, but at tie 
good attainable by the few. Assuming that this were so, is the fact that the 
polis is determined in its outlook by the best men, ruling in broad daylight, 
and the other members of society defer to them, is this not also for the benefit 
of the rest? Are they not better men by doferring to the rest than by not 
deferring? 


Qs I think that Aristotle tries to substantiate that view by positing a potent= 
iality in the men mio can*t achieve perfectiíon. In the De Anima he talks about 
potential and actual, and therefore the merchant qua merchant doesn't achieve 
perfection, but he has a potentiality for that. 


Az Surely Aristotle makes alvays a distinction, which I think can only with 
difficulty be avoided, between the potential and the actual, But there are 
various kinds of potentiality. Just for example, to take an Aristotelian exan»- 
ple, the baby is a potential mathematiciaen. At ten years he is also a potential 
mathematiciano At tumniy years, if he is asleep, he is also a potential math” 
ematician, because he is not actually a mathematician. So there are various 
kinds. Now if you take the same man, not able to beoome a perfect gentleman, 
for vhatever reason, he differa if he is the member of a society in which he 
wi11 habitually defer to the best man than if he is a member of a society in 
which he does not habitually defer to the best meno. You can call this in both 
cases a type of potentiality, but it is surely a different type. 


Qs Let us return to the position of the merchant for a moment» If a man is 
such that. the best he could achieve were something like being a merchant, is 
istotle in fact superimposing upon the facts of the world, ths fact that 
mán cantt become more than a merchmt, a wish, that ¿is to say, that the 
man should look to the best? If the poor merchant is not capabla of the best, 
why should he be concerned with 14? 





Ar Surely, that is the posture mich many people take. 'hatever is not access 
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ible to me, however godl in itself, I wi1l somehow denigrate. That is an unfort= | 


unate element af man, but there are some people also, we must say, “who do not 
take this lowering view, who say they are not capable of certain very high 
things, and yet have a decent respect for that. 


Qs But what kind of respect is it if they have no clear idea of what it is? 
For all they know, it may all be nerely a 1ytho 
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ás There is a defcrence which is entirely due to the external pomp of high 
positions That is not very good. There can be one which is due to more Sub= 
stential considerationse For example, observin; how Íuch a man behaves in 
critical situations.of hís om life or of te life of society. Look at the 
mary people who looked up to Churehill. They were wholly unable to do any of 
the deeds which Churcnill did, You carmot say it is mere ignorance. It is 

in a way ignorance because most of them vmould not have been able perhaps to 
analyze or articulate 1t properly. But if one is not able to articulate some= 
thing, one is not for this reason simply ignorant of ito Itis a kind of 
ignorance, but it is surely not mere myth, mere ideology, however you want 

to call it. But I have another answero I will take that up latero Aristotk 
does construct a polis in mhich only perfect gentlemen are members of that 
polis. You know, the Seventh and Eighth Books, and in this case one could 
say that this polis as a whole is dedicated to virtue or excellence. In other 
wards, this was a good question, because it was so clearly formilated, but 

it was not a very difficult questions The difficulties to which Aristotle!s 
teaching are exposed, I believe, lie elsemere. 1 will try to speak of that 
today, if I am given a chanceo 


I have devoted some meetings to a discussion of t e proposition that the 
theme of Aristotlels Politics is the polig. But I went beyond that last time 
by saying that the theme proper af Aristotle is not the polis but the politeia 
what I translated by regines 1 would lila to elaborate this a bit moro Eodky 
The Aristotelian political science is an analysis of the various regimes. 

It is therefore fundamentally different from certain modern doctrines, modern 
political philosophies, which can be described as theories of the states They 
do not have this plural which you have in Aristotle. Aristotle starts from 
the political proper. This is the divisive or the controversial. You know of 
course that there is one meaning of politicidng in which it has a merely dero= 
gatory meaninge This is politics, hence it is not honesto This points to 
something very serious, that the political proper is the divisive., It needntt 
be divisive in this particular society, that is another matter. Butit dis in 
principle divisive, as I 1111 gradually make clear, The politically divisive 
is distinguished from the politicalMy neutral, of which there are two kind3. 
First, hat ve call the merely technical. Letus take the case of a society 
whose being or survival depends on an irrigation system, Then it will be a 
major task of that government to take care of the irrigation system, regard= 
less of what kind of government it is. But there is something else, The 
irrigation system as such is nothing political. It is sub=political. But 
there are things which are closer to the political and tiat are even political, 
and yet politically neutral. These are the things which are conmon to all 

re Se. Far example there is no regime, and has never been a regime, which 
was not compelled to defend itself by forces This force is in quiet times 
dormant, but it is always in the backgrounda This is common to all regimes, 
The political proper is that mat is peculiar to this and that kind of regimeo 
This is what Aristotle has in mind vhen speaking of the regime, There is a 
variety of regimes. We can also say there is a variety of spird ts wmiich can 
act in a society, or a variety of ends to which the society as a whole is ded= 
icateda The difference of the ends corresponda to the difforence of the pre=- 
ponderant parts of the society. The preponderant part of the society is not 
necessarily the majoritye That is only one form of preponderance. There are 
others. There may be societies which have no common end, as some people Say» 
no common good, no public interests I refer to Bentley, Process of Government y 
and the group théries in present day American political Zclences nere aro 
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only particular interests, or individual interests as ends. This is freg- 
uently said today» But this very fact, that the groups or the individuals 
should have free play, that the government should only be a broker, this kind 
of freedom of the group, or equality of the groups or individuals, is the end 
of the society as a whole. Then frcedom and equality is the end, and nothing 
else beyond thato There is no society without an end to which it is dedicated. 


Aristotle puts an emphasis on the variety of regimes, as distinguished 
from the modern doctrines which speak of the state or something like ito A 
good example of the modern doctrine is for example Hobbes! Leviathan. The 
recognition of the variety of regimes is the opposite of that we may call 
doctrinairismo In different circunmstances or conditions different regimes 
are required. There are conditions favorable to monarchy, there are cond= 
itions favorable to democracy, and so on. There is not the one solution to 
the political problem valid at all times and in all places. Yet while Airistotle 
holds this view, he is not what is now called a relativist, because there is 
an order of rank among the various regimes, All regimes are indeed relative 
to conditions, one can say tríat. But Aristotle doesn't stop there. lle addresses 
the question to the very conditions. Are the conditions favorable or unfavor= 
able to the excellence of man? That is the difference between Aristotla and 
any form of relativismo That Aristotle talks about something which is and 
which is very important, we have immediate evidence for that today. Any pol= 
itical phenomenon occurring today in any country points to that over-al1l conf- 
lict betreen liberal democracy and communism. I don't have to go into any 
purely domestic affairs anywhere, because there is today no longer any domestic 
affair in any far away country, or small country, which is not linked to that 
global conflicto But liberal democracy and opmmunism, these are things what 
Aristotle means by regimes, over=a11 orders of society determining a particular 
character of government, but more than that, determining the end to mich the 
society as a vhole is dedicated. 


And this is not only true today» Let us go back to 1830 and the following 
decades in Europe, where you had another conflict, not comparable in violence 
to the present day conflict, but very powerful nevertheless. The conflict 
which ve call the conflict between the oligarchic republic and the democratic 
republic. For example, in 1830 in France, this was formerly a constitutional 
monarchy, but hat was peculiar to it was a severe limitation of the suffrage, 
so that the country as constituted by law consisted of a very small percentage 
of the adult males. In certain parts of the world, I mention Germany, Russia, 
China, there was an issue until the beginning o” the First "orld “ar, still 
soneriat old=fashioned, monarchy versus republic. Let us never forget the fact 
that around 1900 the largest part of the globe was ruled monarchically, that 
the issue monarchy versus republic vas a very powerful issue until the end of 
the First World Waro 


Now of course 1t ia not as clear in all times. If we tum, for example, 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we see that mat was in the fore- 
ground is not a conflict of regimes, monarchies, republics, oligarchies, demo 
cracies, or liberal democracy versus cammmnism. Itwas at that time the central 
political fact the religious wars or the reform wars. The groups contesting 
were not political groups proper, but religious groups, of which there were 
many kinds, including a certain extreme wWng in favor of religious tolerance 
on religious grouwdse But there was also another group of people, particularly 
well=kmowm in France, called there Les Politiques, the political meno They 
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tried to solve the religious conflict of their age on purely political grounds. 
You find it well presented from an unsympattetic point of view in the history 
of political thought of the sixteenth century by Jo ". Allen. One of the best 
books in that field, They, for example, took this view. If you have a society 
in which the majority, or almost every one, is Catholic, of course "the govern= 
nent will support Catholicism by all means at its disposal. But if a amnsider= 
able part of the population has become Protestant, as it was in France at that 
tíme, then a certain amount of tolerance is indicated. In other w rds, the 
religious question is decided on grounds of mere expediencyo Thers may be sit” 
uations in wiich a perfect tolerance, an absolute tolerance, is indicated. 
Then we do ito These we call the Politiques, but these people precisely were 
those acting in the spirit of Aristotle, that no trans-political issue mist 
interfere wíth the political problems propera A political society if con» 
ceived as subservient to religion, ie., to one particular religion, is in a 
diseased state. This was the classic premise of the politicians, of the Pol= 
itiques. It was stated in the Middle Ages with great power by larsilius of 
Padua, early fourteenth century. He presented this on the basis of Aristotle 
himself. Now this indicates the fundamental question at which we arrive in 
analyzing Aristotle!s Politics, and I think this is only confirmed by the expe- 
rience of the sixteenth and sevonteenth centuries in particular. The issue 

is polis or culture. The modern concept of culture which in its richest meaning 
asserts that the polis must be in the service of something higher than it, 
namely, a religion. This, to repeat, is not an assertion that Aristotle is 
right in this matter, but it is only a statement of what the issue is. This 
is the genuine issues Differently stated, Aristotlets Politics and its anal= 
ysis of the six regimes and their various subdivisions 13 surely insufficient 
for understanding the modern conflicto. I think the usual criticisms € Aris 
totle, if iney vould not go beyond saying that, would be perfectly justifiedo 
But what they overlook, these criticisms, is this. 1t seems to me that by 
understanding the premises of Aristotle and therewith the alternatives to 
these iristotelian premises, we understand the modern conflict in principle 
much better than we otherwise do. Recause we see an alternative to the modern 
conflict, we see it in a broader perspective. 


I think there is one fundamental premise of Aristotle which is at variance 
with all specifically modem political thought. If we want to understand modern 
political thought thoroughly we have to view these modern premises in the light 
of the Aristotelian alternatives. The Aristotelian premiso can be stated very 
simplyo. There is a fundamental tension betuween philosophy and the demos, demos, 
the common peoplsz from which the word democracy is derived. That means the 
highest 11f-”, according to Aristotle, is the theoretical life, the life devoted 
to contemriatione This in his view is inaccessible to the mentality of the 
manyoe That majority includes a minorl ty which can be tivught to be receptive 
to the humarizing influence of philosophy». This minority within the majority 
is what Aristotle means by the gentlemen. This ia in principle why he favors 
aristocracy beyond all other regimes. The alternative to Aristotk is therefore 
the view that there is a fundamental harmony betreen philosophy and the demos» 
This leads to two consequences with which we are famíliar, The first is that 
science or pliiilosophy-=the distinction between science and philosophy is a very 
recent thing=is for the sake of human power, in order to relieve man!s estateo 
In other words, the consequence of this first difference is the development 
of what we may call the technological society. The second consequence is the 
belief in the possibility of popular enlightenment, so that the opinions felt 
by the philoso”hers or the scientists would be shared by all members of the 
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societyo Popular enlightenment and the outgrowth of this is mat is ncw 
called ideologies. After people found out that the true doctrine, nanely 

of the enlightenment, eighteenth century, was not true, and they saw on the 
other hand that this kind of society was in need of some overall view shared 
by the citizen body-==but whether or not the view is true is not inmportant-= 
they developed, as we now call it, the notion of ideologies. The societies 
of premodern times are neither technological nor ideologícal. 1 really think 
that one should use these terms with sane care. llow these two things, the 
technologícal and the ideological elements, or the popular enlightenment for 
that matter, is the cormon basis of the present day conflict betieen liberal 
democracy and commmnism as well as fascismo This common basis can only be 
understood in contrast to classical political philosophy. It can only be 
understood therefore on the basis of classical political philosophy. It is 
a radical modification of Aristotelian thought, and therefore can only be under» 
stood on the basis of Aristotleo 


I have here by some accident another illustration tof what I have in mind, 
showing the actuali ty of Aristotle!ls analysis in spite of these enormous diff. 
iculties. This is an article by Bertrand de Jouvenel, a French publicist, "A 
llew Age cf the Principate,.” The principate was a form of government established 
by Augustus at the end of the Roman civil wars, and the fact mich he observes 
is an amazing increase in monarchies all over the word. I read to you a few 
passages, and then mw11 brin; out the difference bet:een this analysis and the 
Aristotelian analysis. 


"If we look at present around ourselves, what strikes us is that we find 
in almost every country a dominant figure, a central personage, who is served 
by ministers whom he can change, who therefore has the character of unique 
chief of the executive, and who, besides, in many cases, can makes vote for 
the legislative elections, who then is at least as powerful in his country 
as the American President and in many cases even more s0s A primacy of this 
kind cannot properly be described in tarms of constitutional powers. This 
or that established magistracy may very well serve as support for this primacyo 
The legal knowledge of hat belongs to this magistracy does not exhaust the 
political understanding of the situation. This situation ought to be named 
principate." He is thinking of course not only of Khruschev and Tito, but 
also of such figures as Adenauer, who has a kind of power which no German char 
cellor, not even Bismarck, had, of course, until the last election. Now this 
is a monarchic situation in the descriptive sense of the vord because the major 
decisions are taken there »y a single man, and this defines monarchy in oppo- 
sition to republics, whethar aristocratic or democratic. In other words vhat 
we observe is a tum away from re>ublican forms of government to a monarchio 
one, although to a monarchic government of a new kind. One must make a dist- 
inction betreen the form of a society and the form of goverment. A F-ench 
writer of the nineteenth century, y Asserted that the social state marches 
more and more toward equality. But he contrasted with this irreversible march 
the to and fro of the political societies. The political regime is subject 
to changes which are inexplicable by the social revolution we know. “hat this 
means in the context is this. There is no fundamental social chm ge vmhich has 
taken place but a political change, a political change toward this principate, 
toward a new kind of monarchy. That is here implied to some extent is I believe 
the distinction between political, and therefore superficial, and social revo= 
lution.e This is of course the very opposite of the Aristotelian view. Aris» 
totle would say the fundamental changes are the political changes, not the non» 
political social chang880o 
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Now what are the premises of this distinction between the political as 
superficial and the social “e see this most clearly in the most elaborate 
form of this doctrine, namely ¡iarxismo liarxism stands and falls by the pros- 
pect of the withering away of the states That means liarxism stands and falls 
by the view that the political can be dispensed with. Hitherto it could not, 
and cannot for the time beingo But in principle itcano. But ilarxism of course 
also says, as 1 mentioned, that this w.11-happen only at the end. For the 
time being, ve have dictatorship of the proletariat, which is of course a 
political thing, in fact the dictatorsidp of the Commmist Party, and still 
more precisely, of the leaders of the party. So what we can kmow of liarxism, 
as distinguished from the unimown future, is that the so=called social revo= 
lution is in fact a political revolution. He states furthermore, as a char=- 
acteristic of the present day prince, meaning the quasi-“monarchic executive, 
"This prince of today is very careful not to call himself sovereigno" In 
other words, his legal position differs radicaUMly from his factual positiono 
His factual position is irregular. “hat de Jouvenel fears is because this 
new monarony has no clear legal basis, it is much more dangerous to liberty 
than the old absolute monarchy, say in France, which as not as absolute as 
it secmed, because there were many legal limitations. In other wrds, this 
new nonarchy has no legitimating principle. But what does this mean? Here 
we have the good fortune of having an explicit utterance straight from the 
horse! s mouth, the horse in this case being Aristotle, Politics, Book III, 
128682=3., Aristotle discusses here briefly one form at monarohy, namely the 
form in which the king is in fact only a life=long general. He says about 
this institution, the reflection about this kind of kingship belongs rather 
to law, to a legal investigation, than to the political investigation proper, 
for this institution can exist in all regimes, 'hat does thís mean? Grant 
that there is an increase in the power and the stature of the mons*rchio 
executive in all countries regardless of the differences of regimes. This 
rather shows it is a tecimical change, not a political change, That doesn't 
mean it is unimportant, but it doesn't go to the root of the matter. The 
political issue of our time is'not whether such a strengtilening of the exec= 
utive is wise or umises That is a secondary questions The political issue 
of our time is this, mhat is that for which this concentration of power in 
the hands of an individualized, in other words, Adenauer!s use, and Khruschev!s 
use, that is a question of the difference between liberal democracy and comn= 
uismo It is an interesting remark which de Jouvenel makes, and surely one 
worth making, but it does not go to the root of the matters I think the theo= 
retical inadequacy of de Jouvenel!s analysis is due to the crypto=líarxist 


belief that the fundamental changes are social, ies, non-political changes, 
and not, as Aristotle maintains, the political chamges. But this only by way 
of ilustrationo 


I w11 add only one observation and then we can have a brief discussion 
before I turn to my next point. Now regarding Aristotlets thesis about the 
supremacy of the regime, one had only to consider the phenomenon now known as 
loyaltyo The loyalty demanded of every citizen is not bare loyalty to the 
country, to the country irrespective of the regime, but to the country informed 
by the regime, by the constitutione 4 fascist or camunist might claim that 
he undermines the Constitution of the United States out ef loyalty to the 
United States. In his opinion, the Constitution af the United States is bad 
for the people of the United States. But his claim to be a loyal citizen w111 
not be recognized. Someone might say, the Constitution can constitutionally be 
changed, so that the regime would cease to be a liberal democracy and become 
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either fascist or camunist, and thakb every citizen of the United States 
is now expect=d then to be loyal to fascism or comunism. 1 think there 
are mary people who assert this implicitly. But no one loyal to liberal 
democracy who knows hat he is doing would teach this doctrine, precisely 
because 1t is apt to undermine loyalty to liberal democracy. Only if the 
regime is in a state of complete decay can its transformation into another 
regime become publically defensible. 


I give another illustration of what Aristotle means by his notion of regime, 
Ve have come to distinguish between legality and legitimacy. Thhatever is legal 
in a given society derives its ultimate legitimation from something which is 
the source of all laws, ordinary or constitutional. From the legitimating prin 
ciple, that may be the sovereignty of the people, the divine right of kings. 
The legitinmating principle is not simply justice, for there is a variety of 
principles af legitimacy.s In other mwrds, the legitimating principle is not 
natural law, for natural law is as such neutral as between democracy, arist= 
ocracy, and monarchyo» Therefore natural law as such cannot be the legitimating 
principle, say of democracy. The principle of legitimacy is in each case a 
specific notion of justice, and this is stated with the greatest clarity in 
Aristotle when he says, what do you mean by justice, democratic justice, olig- 
archic justice, aristocratic justice, and so on. Justice democratically under» 
stood, and justice oligarchically understodl , and justice aristocratically under= 
stood, and so on. This means that every political society derives its char= 
acter from a specific publie or political morality, from what it regards as 
publically defensible, this means from what the preponderant part of sosiety 
regards as justo A given society may be characterized by extreme permisssivo= 
nessy but this very permissiveness is in need of being established and defended» 
This is not in a state of natures It necessarily has its limits. A permissive 
society which permits to its members also every thought of non=permissiveness 
will soon cease to be permissive, for the simples reason that 1t wí11 vanish 
from the face of the eartho Not to see the polis or the city in the light of 
the variety of regimes means not to look at the city as a political man, that 
is to say, as a man concerned with a specific public morality. This variety 
of regimes, which is an empirical fact, as everyone knows and knew it all the 
time, gives rise to the question==-T mean among unsophisticated people and some 
of us have perhaps recovered ths unsophistication after a false sophistication= 
this variety of regimes gives rise to tie question which is the better, which 
is the best regimes Therefore this becomes the guiding question of Aristotle!s 
political philosophy. What is the best regime. 0f that I mw 11 speak inmediately, 
but I assume that there are some points which need explanatione 


I may make this remark, I think this character of Aristotle is not 

y understood, that Aristotle is "realistic" very mich more than quite 
political thinkers. This assertion hs up against the fact that 
there is so much idealism in Aristotle, in addition to the realismo. But there 
is a difference between Aristotle!s realisn and a certain realism mich the 
Machiavellian tradition in modern times is concerned with. This has its ground 
in the fact that Aristotle looks at political things always in the perspective 
of political man and not in the perspective of an outside observer, who, as 

1t were, hands over the results of his observation and his inference fran then 
to the practicioner for his uses One could very roughly say that this 

is what lMlachiavelli would do. Thisis not sufficiently seen. If this is the 
way in which a citizen or statesman looks at the political objectives, whatever 
tho objectives may be, the present day political scientist and his intellectual 
forebear +rí stand here and look at this movement of the citizen or the statesman 
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or the societies toward their objectives, maks certain observations, gener 
alize from them, formilate that perhaps in the form of laws which can then 

be used by the practicioners, Aristotle stands here too. He only looks 
further in the same direction. One can say that therefore the question of 

the best regime ccases to be this fantastic thing, entirely ivory-=tower thing, 
which it is frequently presented. He is simply thinidng through what every 
citizen and evory statesman somehow implies. He has a view of what is the 
best order of society here and now, and it is impossible to have such a view 
without havinz some view, however undeveloped, of what would be the simply 
besto Yes, liro Seltzer? 


Qi I'm not quita sure I understand the connection between Aristotle!s view 
that philosophy is inaccessible to the majority and his view that philosophy 
or science should not be used for the sake of human power. 


As Iwil take this up coherently. One would hav8 to take up his distinction 
betreen theoretical and practical. The one should use practical philosophy, 
that is to say, ethics, politics, and so on, for practical purposes, goes 
without sayingo The question concerns the use of theorctical science for 
practical purposess Imwill say a fewmords about this latero 


Qi I don't understand why the tenet of the fundamental harmony between the 
demos and philosophy has the necessary consequence of a technological societyo 


Ar But you would admit that you must have one of these tro consequences, as 
I stated them, either universal enlightenment or technology? “ould you admit 
that? “ouwld you admit that one of the two is a necessary consequence? 


Qi Thy are they exclusive alternatives? 


Az They are not exclusive alternatives. The modern development shows that 
both happen. That they are in a way belonging together we see from the fact 
that in present day liberal democracy you have a hidden conflict betreen dem 
ocracy and technocracy. Do you lmow the fact of this conflict? That many 
important decisions are in fact made by specialists, nuclear scientists or 
whatever it may be. President Eisenhower made some remark about this fear, 

I believe it was in his farewell speech, about this danger. At any rate, you 
find that in the tmork of Lasswell this plays a very great role. Technosracy 
versus democracy. Let me try to restate ito. The tension betreen the phil- 
osophers anil the demos. The philosophers have thise end and the non=phil= 
osophers have that ondo But what about if philoso,hy ultimately servos these 
ends? That nmould be a harmony, wouldntt it? This does not necessarily mean 
the non=scientists rule. It could very well be that tiese philosophers or 
scientists rule, but they rule in a way that the people get what they manto 
In Bacon!s llew Atlantis there is some slóstch of th. That is one way». And 
the other way 1s that the people themselves, so to speak, become philosophers, 
by loarning, in schools, colleges, universities, everyone. It is conceivable 
that only the one would take place, or the other. But one of the two, that 
we can Saye And in fact, I would say that both happened in modern tines, 
incompletelyy naturallyo 


Qi So far as this tension existed betmeen the philosophers and the demos, 
that means that the demos can!t become philosophers, at lcast in Aristotle!s 
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view. And the philosophers would not want to become the demos. That means 
that in constructing a state which is to be yow" model, justice takes its 
bearin; from the philosophers! point of view and not from any other point of 
view. Is that right? 


As Yos and noo. Ina vay you are righto But in order to state it precisely 
you would have to say that the superiority of the philosophers follows from 

a general principle, namely, unequal things to unequal people. There are in” 
equalities which give in themselves no possible right to political superiori ty, 
for examples, mere beautyo I mean there are cases in which Senators are elected 
because they look better than their opponentsy, but that is exceptional, Ordi- 
narily we are concerned with other qualities than beauty. Intelligence, and 
especially political intelligence, is a very relevant inequality, Also certain 
forms of virtueg. The argument could be put in the form of a syllogismo The 
best men should rule, but the philosophers are the best men, hence, philosophers 
should rule. You, can question all the points, especially the minor, that the 
philosophers are the best men, and you would have to go into thato Dut Aris» 
totle thought thato. Aristotle, by the way, did not think it in that simple 
way, as you knows Plato discusses it in this form in the Republie. Aristotle 
is sure thá the philosopher shoukB not rule. 


Qí But if that is the case, then why take it as the standard? 


Ay I stated thatoa There is an intermediate stratum. People, while not phil=- 
osophers, but are susceptible to philosophy, who can listen to philosopherso 
Thís 1 would say is the philosophic concept of the gentleman. One thing mich 
one camot emphasize too strongly is the difference between the natural hier= 
archy and which Aristotle regarded as most important and the factual social 
hierarchy. That is the problemo That is in a way the despest political prob= 
lem, that the factual social hierarchy does not agree with the natural hier= 
archyo llo one in his senses would object to being ruled by people rvho are 
manifestly wiser and more virtuous than he is. Many people do 1t factually 

but on bad ground But the difficulty is that the social hierarokhy is unforte 
unately very rarely the natural hierarehy. No one has expressed this more 
beautifully than Plato in the so=called nobls lie of the Republic, where he 

says that in effect that if a society is Stable it is b on a general belief 
that the people who are in control, regardless “hether by heredity or by elec 
tion, deserves to run the country. If there is a general opinion that they 

do not deserve to run 1t, that they are fools and crooks, then the mole society 
falls to pieces. In fairness to Airistotle one must say that he always thinks 

of a nature. hierarchy. You can make this objection to him. You can say in 
fact you uever get the natural hierarchy, you always get some more or less adeq» 
uate imitation of it. Since this is not an hierarehy which is truly respectab le 
vhy not simply start from a shrcmd but fair egalitarian premises Because the 
natural inequality has very little to do with the social inequality. That 

you can say was the strong point of modern democratic theory, if visely under 
stood, did not say that all men are equal in the politically most important 
respects, but said let us take this as the premise and we will get on the whole 
more satisfactory results than if ve start from the alternative premise which 
is also, even if true theoretically, is practically of little value. 


o 


Qs Doesntt this come back to the question we dealt with earlier, that is if 
the demos does have an awareness of who the philosophers are, and does consent 
to be ruled by these people, becausc as you said, anyone in his right mind 
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doesn't ackmowledge this, if they're not amare of something outside them= 
selves, but they must of necessity be amare df something within themselves 
which might qualify “hem for sometihingo.o é 


Az That is a questiono Surely they must have it in themselves. Take this 
scene at the end of Plato!s Phaedo, this simple slave, of the executioner of 
Athens, who takes care of Socrates! execution. You lmow, the poisoner. What 

he says about Sacrates. This mas surely a man who had sensed what Socrates 

was) though he could not have followed the speeches exchanged by Socrates and 
his fellars. But the point is, is the fact that awareness of the principle 

is open to everyone, can you build anything on that? Are there not also counter= 
forces in each man which obstruct this deference so that in addition to pers 
uasion, coercion would be needed. There is a place in Plato!s Republic there 

he discusses this very question with utmost philoso»hic radicalismo people, 
and quite a few people as a matter of fact, regardless of social standing, would 
suppress any inkling in favor of their self=assertion, their envy, or what have 
yOUa 


would not oppose being ruled by them. Doesn't that imply that if the demos 

Qs You will agree that the differentiation between the demos, in that situation 

in which the demos is aware of what the leadership qualities are and thereby 

accepts the philosophers as leaders, does blwr the distinction betreen the 

philosopher ind the demos. t 
? 

As The question is complicated. There is this and thate But the question d 

is simply that mhere both possibilities are theoretically there, wich has 

the greater probability, so that we can base our ovarm.all preference on thate 


Os I think my question follows on that. That really is common betreen the ¡ 
good af the philosophers and the good of the other people? ¿ 


Az Tell, now you mean a man like iristotle? You know, and I don't have to 
tell you, that he must eat, he must sleep, and if he is not reasonably well 
off by inheritance, he must earn hás money. That is not unimportanto And 

the last problem would be that he is killable. Very important. Look at Soo= 
rates. And Socrates ís not the only case of that. So there is something in 
commons And there is also in common this general noble human propensity, love 
of virtue, as the ancients called it, which actes in most men to some degree, 
but in very different degrees of cultivation. 


Qs But 4 
the ' 


founders of states or leaders of states or prophets, cultivate 
and yet are not philosopherss 


Az That is in Aristotlets view the specific contribution of political philo.» 
sophy which statesmanship as such cannot give? I think Aristotle vwuld say 
that the greatest possible clarity about the aims, objectives, ends of pol” 
itical life cannot be obtained from the statesman. The statefman invariably 
works within a limited franework, this or that, and cannot devote sufficient 
attention to the questions transcending this framework. I think one can show 
this very beautifully. I remember a remarkable statement of Churcidll in his 
Marlborouch, mhen he discusses the ultimate principles which should guide 

as smne 1t is a very impressive formilatione But I think no political 
philosopher vould have been satisfied with thibo It is massive, on the whole 
true, but is it complete, is it true in all cases, that would be the questiono 
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That ordinarily doesn't arise in political life, but it is a question mich 
one camot neglect, because some people, at least, are very anxious to have 
clarity. - 


Qs It seems, though, on the argument that Aristotle presents, hat actually 
becomes of a situation is that the philosopher tho is capable of full existence 
or the highest good, and that therefore justice takes its meaning from this 
position that the philosopher reaches. In other tords, he attributes justice, 
so to speak, from his position in the world, mhereas the man who does not attain 
this position attributes justice insofar as he is a merchant or :hatever he 15, 





Ar That, howevcr, doesn!t lead to a relativism, It leads to the question of 
competenc8o 


Os Doesn't it lead to the question of the validity of the philosopher!ts end? 


As Surelyo If this is merely the expression of an irrational urge for contemp- 
lation or for clarity, or whatever you call it, then of course why should it 

be ary more respectable than stamp-collecting or tight-rope dancing or any 

other rare activity? You can say that in the Politics, or in the Ethics-they 
are inseparable-==a case is made for the supremacy o? The theoretical lHTe. 

If tiw philosopher says that the philosophio life is the highest, and you 

say that is a professional bias, that is similar to the view that our opinion 
that man has a special dignity is due only to a human bias, a human pride. 

And the dogs or lions say exactly the same thingo But dogs and lions don't 
speak Englisho They cannot be proud, soundly or unsoundly. lan can be unsoundly 
proud 2nly because he has a reason for being soundly proude That 1s the troubleo 
Whether that applies in the same way to philoso¡hers is another mattero I think 
the true philosophers would say that the non=philosopher always takes for granted 
certain things, dogmatically, things of the utmost importance. The philosophers 
begin there. And that is a kind of... of thoughtfulness and there is at least a 
presumption that this is an excellence more connected with man as nan than 


stamp-=collecting or tight-rope dancingo 


O3 Vhat I'm getting at is this, I'm not sure it follows, even ifwe grant 
there is an hicrarchy in the virtuss, that the state managed by such a man 
is the best for all the men in that state. 


totle would entirely agree on this point. But Aristotle would st411 á 
polis which is not in a way open to philosophy and its humanizing 
1s a very defective polis. That he vould say. (End of Side One) 
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le tum now to the question which is in a way the guiding question of 
Aristotle!s Politics, the question of the best regime. Now Aristotle gives 
two answers Ss question, and the first is very strange in our days=1+ 
was not always regarded as strange-==namely the best or most divine is kingshipo 
And he means by that an absolute monarchy. What are the reasons wiich Aristotkb 
gives? For example, he refers to the following consideration. Kingship reminds, 
that is if it is true kingship, of course, resembles paternity, paternal rule, 
the father of his people. And paternal rule is essentially rule in the interest 
of the ruled, whereas in all other cases of rule it is at least open to the 
interest of the ruler. Furthermore, in a republican order, when you have the 
rule of more than one, you necessarily need artífices of some kind, some conve 
entions. For example there are five leaders. He will do that, he mí 11 do that, 
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and he mill do ¿hato This distinction is to some extent always artificial 

and arbitrary. But í wi11 read to you the clearest passage on the subject, 
which occurs in the Eudemian Ethics. You see there are three Ethics which 
have come dom as ¿nistotelian, that which we more precisely call the lMico- 
machezn Ethics for some reason or other, and then there is one which is 

ca ¿ucemian Bthics. Why they have these names is not quite clear, 

And then there 1s a third which is called the la: loralia, the Great Ethics, 
which is regarded by many psople as spurious» En ha TT an quoting 13 From 
the Eudenian Ethics, Book VII, 12L2b, Then he was speaking here of the besi 
republican ragime he says, "There is present here a ruling element and a ruled, 
not the naturally ruling, or the kingly one, but one that rules in turns" In 
a republic men rule only for sane time, ie,, rule in tume In tum neans all 
the special legal arrangements, how long, and so o0ha "And not for the purnose 
of conferring benefits, as God rules, but in order that he may have an equal 
share of the benefits and of the burdens." That is the clearest formlation 
of thás point in Aristoile. 


That however is of no great importance because in Aristotle, as he makes 
clear in the Politics, kingly rule is feasible only at the begiming of 00 
iety, the early times, the original founders who must have been men by far 
superior to their fellors. In more developed societies there can only be 
republican forms. The clearest proof of that is that in the last two Books 
of the Politics, Books Seven and Eight, where Aristotle glves a sketch of : 
what he”Tegarús as the best regime, he has clearly a republioan government, 
something which we might call aristocracy, or we can also call 1t politye 1 
hope you remember that name, the good kind of democraey, in other words, a 
considerable property qualification. Now the charecteristio of this best 
regime as described in Books Seven and Eight, it is a polis wi thout a demos. 
That is Aristotleis fantastic solution to the political problem. If you have 
a demos, you mst give the demos some rights. That is clear. Othermise you 


have a constant turmoil. Therefore the most elegant solution, as a mathematician 


would say, mould be a polis without a demos. The citizen body consisting only 
of gentlemen, and the others are either resident aliens or slaves. 


llow ¿according to Aristotle's view, slavery is just only if the slaves 
deserve to be slaves, if the slaves are by nature slaves. AÁ man is a slave 
by nature if he is incapable to take care of himself, so that no ham is done 
to hims On the contrary, benefit is conferred upon him if someone else takes 
care of himo I like to illustrate this as follows. Aristotle also says that 
a natural slave is not mich better than a brute, but he is better in so far 
as he can understand human language to a higher degree than any brute cano 

use this example» If you take a particularly stupid fálóm=no, that!s 
pd example from his point of view, but in other respects it's very 
good, that is in erp Caliban is in a way a natural slave, 
but not because of particular stu y but because of a combination of stup- 
idity and viciousnesgso But Aristotle does not so much of Caliban, 1 
believe, but of another kinds I illustrate 1t for my own benefit as follows, 
and I hope it will also be of some benefit to you. You have a very stupid 
fellow but he is very stronge He can carry large logs. You tell him, bring 
five logs. Two, three, four, five. And he is just capable not to forget that 
until he is going to do ito Now this is a clear case of a man vho is clearly 
better off if he is in the==I have met such a man once, and I had many conver» 
sations with him because 1 wanted to understand Aristotle, He of course is 
not a free man in this country. He is in an institution for rather feble= 
minded people, and he is lent to people who use him for a few hours doing work. 
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He can wash walls and some other things. And he only must not be given any 

alcohol, because he is completely unable to resist that. Once he is given 

1t, he falls asleep and cannot even wash walls. These kind of people existo 
Only such or similar people can be justly enslaved, according to Aristotl8. 


But in his best regime, as described in Books Seven and Eight, he says 
one must hold out to the slave the promise of emancipation, and he means this 
not as a lie, because that wnuld soon be found out, but he means they should 
be emancipated. Now this can mean three things. In the first place, after 
a number of generations you have these freedmen around and you will have in 
fact a demos. They are denied all citizen rights, but they are around, and 
in emergencies and wars they wi1l also be needed from time to time, Then you 
are up against the problem of the demos claiming rights. But thw other point 
I believe is equally interesting, that Aristotle seems here to admit that nat» 
ural slavery as described by him in the First Book is of no use. These people, 
these almost feeble=minded fellows, surely they are better off if some nice 
master takes care of them, but they are very little good to the master. So 
if you want to have slaves, you will have to transgress the strict prohibition 
against enslaving people who are not by nature slaves, in other words you have 
to commit an act of injustice. That I believe Aristotle said with his eyes 
opene He stated the problem of justice with utmost clarity, and by implication 
raised the question, is justice, strictly understood, feasible in political 
society. Thomas Aquinas, incidentally, solved this question of slavery in 
a way which is not open to this objection, but is open to another objeetion, 
namely that the conventional slavery, the enslaving of men who are not by 
nature slaves, is a benefit of international law, as we would say today. People 
taken prisoners in war mho could have been killed by the victors are spared 
under the condition that they become slaves, so that this slavery is a benefit, 
and therefore this kind of slavery is just. I believe Aristotle would say it 
is not just because strictly spealdng you have no ri ght to 111 people who 
have surrendered o. 


Even the best regime is of questionable justice. In other words, a per= 
fect solution of the political problem is impossible. The political problem 
is a perfectly just society which is in accordance with natural inequal ity, 
in Aristotle!s view. And such a society is never quíte possible. Ve confront 
this again with the modern theme: the perfectly just society mich is in accord= 
ance with postulated equality, not with natural equality, but with postulated 
equality, and which requires technology and universal enlightermento 


o like to state the basic difficulty of Aristotlets doctrine as 
¿because this difficulty which I just pointed out could be met by Aris- 
oretically by saying, well, a perfectly just society is not possible, 
-committing the least atrocious injustice we have the greatest possible 
approximation to a just society. lore cannot be expected. But there is another 
difficulty for which there is really no solution, on the basis af Arístotle 
himself, in his own work, in other wrds, a truly inmanent difficulty of Aris 
totle!s political teachingo The ordinary criticism of Aristotle always starts 
from premises which Aristotle questions, and therefore they are not truly con» 
vincingo But a truly convincing criticism would start from principles granted 
by Arístotls. Now this difficulty concerns what we now call technology» 
Aristotle discusses in the Second Book of the Politica=T wi, 11 take up this 
passage later=—the following questions Should “Invention be encouraged? The 
general tenor of Aristotle!s answer is no, or at least a doubt, on the following 
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groudS.e 1f I may again use a modern term, technological change leads to 
social change. Social change leads to change of laws, and this eventually 
leads to change of regimes. Incidentally, I believe ttet tnis is a blind 
spot of present day'conservatism, it simply means that a dynamic society, as 
- it is now called, is by definition not conservatives A society dedicated to 
change, to growth, economic and otherwise, is by definition not conservati ve. 
That point is not brought out clearly in any conservative doctrine mich 1 
have seeno Aristotle is in this respect absolutely consistente He is in the 
present day sense of the wrd conservative, and therefore he is also opposed 
to technological changes Up to this, his doctrine is perfectly clesro Yet 
he must make one exception. Inventions regarding war must be encouragedo If 
you want to read that, 133lal=Wi. Thy? Too much is at stake. The famous 
story in every mar, where inventions which in other respects are very undes= 
irable, must be encouraged for the sake of defense, ar even survival. But 
what does this mean? The virtuous society, the society dedicated to human 
excellence, would control technological change from the point of view of human 
excellence. 1t wuld not give the arts, the mamal as well as the fine arts, 
perfect freedom to subvert moral virtues. Vhereas a society mich is not dede 
icated to excellence, call it for simplicity!s sake a vicious society, will 
of course not impose any such limitations. Now if the virtuous society must 
encourage inventions regarding war, this means that ths wicked impose their 
law on the good. The good society must go in for all kinds of military inw 
entions because otherwise 1t vmould be defeated by the wckedo Te take only 
one step and say that the good camot be simply good because of the many wickedo 
In other words, you make only one slight step and you have gone over from Arigw 
totle to llachiavelli. That is the true point of entry of liachiavelli, since 
there is a later modern criticism from Hobbes. And Aristotle has no defense 
against thato. If one tries to understand how Aristotle would have argued 
against this point, two arguments would occur. 


Q1 Tould you repeat that point please? 


Ar Inventions must be supervised, and must never be permitted to get out of 
hand. Therefore they must be fundamentally discouraged. But inventions regard= 
ing war must be encouraged, for the obvious reason, and that means ultimately 
because the wicked, who develop a fantastic capacity, would defeat the good, 
which must be prevented, and that is the llachiavellian principle. Goodness 
is not possible because there are so many wicked. The wicked impose their law 
on the good. ¡low Aristotle 1 believe would argus as follows, and he would say 
first that technological change mhidh is really terrific, and gives society 
its character, ias the change due to the use for technology of science. The 
scientist tmst abstain from becoming the servant of the govermento. This sSub= 
ject has discussed in one piece of literature, Plutarch!s biography of 
Marcellus. llarcellus was a Roman general who conquered Syracuse, and the most 
important citizen of Syracuse at that time was one of the greatest scientists 
of all times, Archimedes. Archimedes as a good, patriotic citizen helped the 
city in building a machine for holding off the enemy. Now in this connection, 
Archimedes! whole posture toward the ted nological use of his science is dis 
cussed in a very inmpressive way and I think you should read it. The second 
reply of Aristotle would be this. Aristotle thought that there are, in long 
time-—I would say thousands of years, but not in ten thousands of years, not 
five thousands of yearae=periodic natural catastrophes, cataclysms, floods, 
and so Ono llence there would be an end of any development of that kind. 

There could not be an excessive development of human art, and particularly of 
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military technology, because of these periodic natural catastropheso And from 
this point of view, very strangely, these natural catastrophes appear as an 
act of beneficence of natures One can also put it this way. “hen men had 
become completely evil, and dissolute in every respect, then they are destroyed 
like the generation of the flood in the Bible, ynu know, but in Aristotle!s 
schema that would be a natural, periodic occurrenca. 


These reasonings are manifestly not sufficient. 'e can state the defect 
of Aristotle!s doctrine in this respect as follows, lants power over nature 
has proved to be much greater than Aristotle believed, but this means also 
the other way around that nature!s beneficence to man is smaller than Aristotle 
thoughto This is I believe the core of the modern view expressed in the phrase 
conquest of nature which implies that nature is an enemy to be conquered. In 
other words, the moderm view is not entirely baseless. If you speak of the 


great triumphs of modern natural science, triumphs whioh Aristotle never dreamed 


of, I would say that is only part, although the most important part, of this 
comprehensive change, namely that man's power over nature is greater, and 
correspondingly nature!s beneficenes to man is smaller, than Aristotle thought. 
Indeed one can also say, if one prefers that, that Aristotle did not foresee 
modern natural science lan any significant way 7) and that this modern natural 
science created the difficulty.s But 1f we limit ourselves then entirely to 
natural science we must also say that this victory of modern natural science 
does not itself decide the issue betreen the modern and the Aristotelian point 
of view, because modern natural science, and its implication, ie., a social 
science or psychology modelled on modern natural science, is completely silent 
and of no help whatever regarding the human questions. And ile Aristotle!s 
doctrine as he developed it is surely in need of certain corrections, the 
corrective is not what we have now in the form of natural and social science. 
It would have to be something much more comprehensive, This is hat I wanted 
to say on the subjeot of Aristotla!s doctrine of the best regime. Imi1 have 
to take up this question in a systematic way of the distinetion between theory 
and practice, or more generally stated in the form of my original scheme, when 
I said that Aristotlefs political philosophy is the original form of political 


philosophy or political sciences That can be contested on the ground that there 


was quite a development of political philosophy or political science prior to 

Aristotles. “hat is the peculiarl ty af Aristotle!s doctrine compared to that of 

Plato and other earlier Greek thinkers? TI will take up this in the rest of 
the course, to get a more precise notion of the character of Aristotle!ts pol= 
osophy+. Yes? 


repeat the first of Aristotle's two problems? 


h 9 scientist, the theoretical man, must simply abstain, refuse to 
become the servant of any exploitation, any technological exploitationo. By 
the way there are some physicists today who take this view, although they no 
longer have the Aristotelian view of theoria, contemplation. Yes? 






Qt+ Imwas interested in your remarks about de Jouvenel, As I understand it, 
there are two systems, modern liberal democracy and fascism which both make 
universal claims that they have solved the political problem for all times 
in all places. 


Ax No, that is not what they rowld say, but they are today at any rate the 
alternatives. 
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- phenomenon, and that is the strengthering of the monarchic executive, you know, 


eos” 


Qr They are the alternatives. Jouvenel, however, does not see 1t this way 
so much, perhaps. 


Az He knows that of course, but he limits himself to this analysis, to one 


going much beyond what was usual during the nineteenth century and before the 
First Vorld Varo 





Q3 For example, doesn't De Gaulle, and perhaps in this country Kennedy, the 
desire for a strong leader, that Kermedy doesntt have this power in fact which 
is not given him by the Congress 


A3 You mentioned now De Gaulle. Is there not such a fact as what Khruschev 

called a certain aspect of personality? That could exist also in nor=Communi st 
countrieso I do not say this in criticism of your point, but this is a crucial | 
consideration, is 1t not? ¡ 


Qi That does he have in mind, that you have the people on the one hande 


A: Mo, simply that according to the general liberal democratic view there 
would be control in the hands of the assembly, not in individuals. The United 
States Constitution disperses the legislative from the executive and that mas 
the meaning of the emphasis adopted. The center of power is in the people, 
sovereignty, the center of powers In other words the republican notion whloh 
bas grow up in the Vest and was thought to be the goal of development in all 
countries. Republican means that no men art... e 


Q3 (Question inaudible) 


A: He regards this as a political thing, in contradistinction to a social : 
thinge When you make this distinction today you imply that the deeper things 

are the social things...You find it in Commmnist countries as well as in Western 
countries. Itwas only this very simple question uhether the emergence in A 
many countries of a monarchic executive, hor this would 


Qs I was asking about a more satisfactory, a more fundamental understanding 
of the political situation than underlies some of the 


Az From all 1 have heard this oligarchic problem plays a considerable role 

in South Americas I think from all I have read that that seems to be the 

4 that would only show that the issue democracy versus communism is | 
| 
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r issue, political issue, in our time, but 14 is still the over= 
iding isa Because these countries depend absolutely on the preservation 
of the nor=communist democracies. And 1t is even a question whether the demo» 

cracies can save them in the long run. 


Q: Isn't it misleading to say that natural science has very little tosay about 
the human questions in the sense that the Aristotelian view of nature seems 

to have been very important for the type of political system that was developed 
by Plato and Aristotle. I mean if we have to derive the possibility of a certain 
military measure on a natural hierarchy are we led to consider the problems 

of political life in an entirely different frame of reference which might nec- 
essarily lcad to different regínes? 
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A: In other words you say that assuming modern natural science has refuted 
Aristotelian natural science, then the mhole Aristotelian doctrine, well, let 
us not be pedantic about it, then the whole thing breaks domo. Sure, that is 

- a perfectly defensible position. But then you come up against other questions, 
because then you must face the fact that in the more recent development of 
both the natural sciences and the reflection regarding natural science it is 
understood that value judgments, as they are called, have no rational basis, 4 
That is acadenically or theoretically the most urgent question of the dayo q 
So the people who are aware of that and do not just whistle in the dark are 

then compelled to say, then, all right, we must have tro kinds of science, 

the natural sciences, which are wholly non=telcological, wholly value-free, 

and then science of man, which necessarily looks at man from the point af view 

of goodness or badness, however you call it. That I think is for the time 
being the best that a sober man could propose. But it is in the long run not i 
sufficient because we need some unity. 





Q3 Yes, what I had in mind even more specifically is that can't we say that 
the solution of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is the best ve 
can do under the ciroumstanceS... 


Az But the trouble is that when this was stated in the seventeenth and cighten hh 
century, at this time 1t was taken for granted that reason, say reason fundament- 
ally informed by modern natwral science, gives us a clear guide as to good and 
bad or right and mrongs Today, as you must have heard, you have gone through 
college and so you must know that, it is understood that, say the preamble of 

the Declaration of Independence and similar statements, if they are not deso» 
ribed as glitterinz generalities altogether, are said to be one kind of eval= 
uation which a man can accept, or which a society can accept, but with no greater 
right than the so=called values of fascism, communism, or what have you. You 
know, that is the predominant views And the way in which this was established 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, I believe, is in fact not valid. 
I mould state my reasons differently from the ordinary positivistic roasons, 
but there is a real diffioulty. But what I said before, in a very general way, 
if someone would say, take as a specific example freedom of speech as it is 
now recognized in all liberal democracies. It was not recognized before, not 
even in the most liberal societies of the past, say in Athens. That is I think 
a great error, to believe that there was there a First Amendments Mothing 
of the kind. There was a very easy=goínz practice, but never a legal basis. 
The government could always assert its right, and the case of Socrates is a 

mous legally, the city of Athens could demand from the citizen 

eve that the gods wrshipped by the city of Athens existed. Soo 
ever questioned that right and 1t was merely a question of fact. Did 
'S commit that crime or did he not? 


Today we have this right and 1t would be extremely hard for any one of us to 
live mithout ito But mhat ds the status of that right? The traditional view,  ' 
stemáng from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was that 1t was a nat- ] 
ural right, belonging to man as man, most clearly stated in this form, I ] 
think, "y Spinoza in the last chapter of the Theolo l=Political Treatiseo. ! 
There 1% was stated only as a natural right, mImot any expediential reasono 
Today, of course, the positivistic o would not think of natural righto 
But in fact they treat 1t as an abso in practices Ibelieve the sober 
reason is partly presented by ¡Hilton in Areopagitica, and can be stated 
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as followse Any limitation of the freedan of speech means entrusting great 
power to a censor or to a body oí censors. The chances that the censor or 
body of censors are stupid people is greater than that they are wise people, 
Therefore it is a sound rule of thumb not to have censors, ie», to have freedom 
- of speech as Spinoza said. But a mle of thumb is not an absolute “righte 
The extremely curious thing is that people who call themselves liberal, who 
reject all absolutes in the name of liberalisnm, treat in fact certain rights, 
which are on the whole beneficial, as absolutes, which they surely are not 
from any point of view, from the liberal point of view because there are no . 
absolutes, from the non=liberal point of view because even there the fact is(Mtre 1 
they are not absoluteso That, I think, is the difficulty. “hat you aim at r 
is perfectly sensible. We rst see the manifest blessings true of liberal 
democracy. “e must speak about 1t and see how they are related ultimately 
to the nature of mans. TYe must see this with owr own efforts because the trade 
itional doctrines do not do this, and this is also recognized by my worst 
enemies, if 1 may say so, meaning the positivists. You know rhat th say 
about the classical doctrine of democracy, that it has been refuted by the 
observation that the citizen body of liberal democracy does not consist of 
purely wise and virtuous meno I've heard that, as if anyone ever doubtod 1t. 
But the so=called classic doctrine, as presented by John Stuart 1411, and. 
by some others, is notossÁnd yet mhat we do today is basidng in the sun of 
a glorious tradition, on the thole, the salutary effects af liberal democraoy, 
but the theoretical foundations, we have no such doctrine. That is doubtless 
true. But I believe that in arder to acquire clarity, we must face the fund= 
amental issue, which does not come out clearly in a discussion of the prin= 
ciples of commnism or fascism, which are too poor doctrines. But we must 
take the doctrines of the highest level of theoretical sophistication, and 
I lmow of no more useful one than iristotle, and learn from Aristotle vhere ¡ 
we differ, I don't mean just read what he says about democracy and sax) 
"Terrible manf" and get indignant. But we ought to learn something»... | 
in other mords, the certainty that universal enlightenment is impossible, 
because he didn't believe in the possibility of universal education. Then l 
of course we can say we are a much richer society, as a matter of fact an 
affluent society, as someone has called it. Therefore universal education 
is possible which vas financially not possible in Aristotle!s times All 
right, the argument is perfectly sound up to this pointe But then we would 
have to take a look at our educations Does it live up to severe standards 
of education, ies, the formation of character plus stiff training of minds, 
but not self=congratulatione I think, as was said of oM, that the distinction 
betrmeen the flatterar of the prince and the friend of the prince, that is also 
true of the demos. There are flatterers of the demos, and there are friends 

e a, and 1 would not wish to be a flatterer. I think there is a help 
to be gal: from these o people mho were not even friends of the demos. 
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Q3 I want to talk about de Jouvenel for a moment. llow I dontt believe, as ] 
he says, that the political element is of itself superficial, In his book, j 
AL he seems to say that the whole of modern politics, Russian as ] 
well as can, English, and French, stoms from the rejection of the sove 
ercignty of God, and in its place is put the sovereignty af man. In his chapter 
on justice he teaches that Justice is the longer concern, as in the ancients» 

He quotes from Saint Thomas and even from Aristotle that wherein it lay in lhe 
mind of man, that is it represented a relation between men and things, it 

today represents the configuration itself dominamto 


o y 


Ay I have read the book, but I do not remember the section where he says 

this. I have read only this article here, and was interested in itas a 

plece of present day political analysis. He sent 1t to me. It mst have 
- been published within the last year. And I did this to how how this same 

phenomenon has been analyzed by Aristotle. I kmoar that he is aware of the 

fundamental conflict betreen liberal democracy and comwnism, but in this 
«analysis that doesn't come out. 





Qi But in the book they!re all degenerate forms. 


Ar Vell, 1 mst say I was not impressed by the book as a piece of ran 
analysisS+..o1 only happened to read that, and I thought it was a good examp 
for illustrating what Aristotle means. 
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-ibili ty of a value=free social science. Or differently stated, the premise 





(Lecture 13, 15 November 1961) 2o 9 


Now 1 remind you of the starting point of this courses Te started from 
the present day problem which within the academic sphere is that of the posa» 





is generally accepted that there is a fundamental distinction between facts 
and values. Itis not sufficient to examine this proposition on its om termgo-... 
One has to enlarge it and then one comes up against the question of common 
sense and science, common sense in distinction from sciences It appears that 
conmon sense is primary. Scientifio understandinz of political matters is 
derivative from conmon sense understanding» Once this clear, one realizes 1t 
is necessary to have a coherent and comprehensive account of the common sense 
understanding of political things. This is the primary reason why we turn 

to Aristotle!s Politics. There is some reason for asserting that Aristotle!s 
Politics is the presentation, the classic presentation of political things as 
they appear in the horizon of cormon sense of ths citizen or statesman. Ye 
can say that Aristotle is the originator of political philosophy or political 
science because he marks the transition from the ordinary conmon semse under= 
standing of the citizen or statesman to philosophie presentation of politics. 
Yet one may raise this objection, the objection especially of historicism 
There is not the.oconmon sense of man as man, but almays a specific canmon sense. 
Te shall have to take up this point later. Sa 


For the time being I would like to mention a more superficial objection 
to the assertion I made regarding Aristotle. It is not Aristotle but Socrates 
who is the founder of political science, according to a saying of Cicero. 
Today many people would say that political philosophy existed even prior to 
Socrateso I believe in every textbook mention is made at least of the Sophists 
as political philosophers prior to Socrates, and some people would add the 
orators, the historians, the poets, and so on. Now in order to reach same 0 
clarity about this point mich you soon will see is of some more than antiquarian 
importance, we must make a distinction between political philosophy and pol= 
itical thought in general. Political thought is coeval with political life, ji 
because man is a being who cannot live mithout thinkingo But political phil»= ; 
osophy emerged witkín a particular political life am also at a knowable date 
in that part of the past, we can say, of which we have records. Political 
philosophy, in a word, is a kind of political thought, the political thought 
which is philosophic. But what does this mean? Political philosophy is pre 
ceded by philosophy. There were philosophers prior to the first political 
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people who discourse on the gods. So we wi11 provisionally say tiat political 
philosophy, in contradistinction to political thought in general, deals with 
political things in the light of "nature". But what does that mean? In order 
to get a first inkling of vhat this means, let us read the classical answer 

to the question, what is nature, and also the most compendious answer, and 
that we find in the Fourth (Fifth ?) Book of ota a tapas, Chapter 
Four. lre Gelblium, you are willing to read that to the e class? 
Could you come here to that you can more easily be heard? 
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"Tlature'means (1) the genesis of growing things=-the meaning thich would 

be suggested if one were to pronounce the y in physis long (2) That inma 
nent part of a growing thing, from which 1ts growth first proceeds. (3) The 
- source from which the primary movemert ín each natural objeot is prescnt in 
it in virtue of ¿ts om essence. Those things are said to grow which derive 
increase from something else by contact and either by organic unity, ar by 
organic adhesion as in the case of embryog.+ Organic unity differs from con 
tact; for in the latter case there need. not be anything besides the contact, 
but in organic unities there is something identical in both parts, which makes 
them grow together instead of merely touching, and be one in respect of cont» 
inuity and quanti ty, though not of quality. (4) 'Nature! means the primary 
material of which any natural object consists or out of which 1t is made, vmhidh 
is relatively unshaped and cannot be changed from its om potency, 28 £.£0 
bronze is said to be the nature of a statue and of bronze utensils, and wood 
the nature of mooden things; and so in all other cases; for when a product 

is made out of these materials, the first matter is preserved throughout» 

For it is in this way that people ca11 the elements of natural objects also 
thelr nature, some naming fire, others earth, others air, others mater, others 
something else of the sort, and some naming more than one of these, and others 
all of theme (5) "Nature! means the essence of natural objects, as with those 
who say the nature is the primary mode of composition, ar as Empedocles says 


tllothing that is 
But only mixing and parting 








Hence as regards tho things that are or come to be by nature, though that from 

which they naturally come to be or are is already present, we say they have 

not their nature yet, unless they have their form or shape. That which comp» 

rises both cf these exists by nature, 6.2. the animals and their 

not only is the first matter nature (| 

counting from the thing, or the first in general; e.g. in Ao of vorks 
in 


eral perhaps 
water is first, 1f all things that oan be ISA are oáter), but also the form 
or essence, which is the end of pod process of becominge (6 
of meaning from this sense of 'nature! evory cssence in general has come to 
be called a !'nature!, because the nature of a thing is one kind of essence. 









f movement; for the matter is called the nature because 1t is qual= 
led to receive this, and processes of becoming and growing are called nature 
au they are novenents proceeding fran this. And nature in this sense is 
the sUlzOR of the novenent of BAM objeo o YI, Delng present in then somehow; 
either potentially or in complete reality." 


Now may 1 address this question to the class? “hat then is nature? Do 
yon regias rt y ent day parlance about nature, 
do you find anything of this kind in that Aristotle says? What do we under 
O o A AA e than colloquially, when we speak of 


nature? Yes? 


Qz That which is not marmmades 2. 
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As Is this provided for by Aristotle? It is provided for because he speaks, 
if TI use the translation, of natural objects. Closer to the Greek, the things 
which are by nature, implying that there are things which are not by nature, 
“in other words, that wich is not man=made. hat about mmbers, five, eleven, 
and so on? 


Q1 He would regard them as man=made, or as concepts of mind. 


A3 Thereas there are people, for example the famous mathematician of the last 
century Dedelind;, who said the natural number, the positive integers, were 
made by God. All other mumbers, the fractions, negatives, and so on, are made 
by mano In that case the mumbers would also not be artifacts, the natural 
numbers, but still would not be by nature, for certain reasons. That is part 
of the story. 


Qs The raw materials, the basic shapes that Aristot le. 
As Very goods Give an example, 


Qs Vhat 1 had in mind basically was the view of nature that's in Hobbes and 
Locke. They would talk about the beginming- va 


ol 
As But more simply, if you take a shoes. The shoe is man=made, but 1t couldntt  * 
be man=made if there were not something available in the first place, the leather, 
the wood or whatever it may bes A11 artifacts presuppose things which are not 
artifacts, and we call them the raw materials ultimately, but they are natural. 


Qt Even if you manufacture something artificially you consider ths model, 


As Te have two of nature which are immediately inteligible (a) nature ' 
as the material and (b) nature as the model, But still there is one meaning ] 
which 1s not mentioned here at all, and which is today I believe the most common ,* 
ones Ycs, lira Gelblum? E 





Qi We conmonly think of nature as that all around us, the trees, animal9= 


As But not merely as consisting of parts, trees, animals, but the whole. That 1 
is very importante That is absent here. $ 


e speak of nature as tim nature of things in the present, we could 
form also, could ve not? 


As For example? 







Qt Well, the nature of a building is that it 1s or can be rectangular. 


A: In other wrds, we even speak of the nature of artifacts. This is also 
provided for by some allusions by Aristotle, that by some extension nature 

is applied to all things, meaning there the form, the completed form. To 

come back to the point which was made by lr. Gelblum, the view which I believe 
1s Gf crucial importance for modern times was clearly stated by Kant, the 
totality of objects of experience. There are mo''? sophisticated formulations 
df Kant himself, but TI take this as the simplest one, the totality «£ objects 
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of experience in nature, and therefore it is that whole. But in this modern 
notion, the totality of objects of experience, the distinction between natural 
things and artifacts has disappeared. A chair is as much a natural thing as 

a cat, from this point of view. Now this notion of nature as the all-=embracing 
whole exists also ina way in Aristotle, but it is characteristically omitted 
-in this most fundamental statement. Now this view, that nature is as some 
people would say today the spatio-temporal universe, is underlying a philosoph- 
ical schoo] which calls itself naturalistic. The characteristic thesis of that . 
modern naturalistic school 1s "nature is not a term of distinction." leo, mat» 
ever is, is natural. This is surely not the Aristotelian view nor the Creek 
view altogether, because the distinction between natural things and artifacts 
was always crucial. But let us proceed step by step. What Aristotle presupp- 
ses, and everyone else at that tine, is tiat there are things which are by 
nature and things which are not by nature, especially he artifacts. Nov the 
chief meaning of nature which Aristotle singles out here is this. Natwre in 
the emphatic sense is the essence «£ the things which have the origin of motion 
in themselves. Let us leave it at this abbreviation, self=moving things, animals 
obviously, but plants too, because the movement which is characteristic of 
plants, growth, is in them, begins in themo Ie», the stone, the falling stone, 
that fall is not imposed on the stone from outside, but the stone in itself, 
every heavy body, falls. This falling is its nature. Related to this 1 

to this fundamental meaning, according to Aristotle, is what he said before 

in the same passage, nature is the essence of the things which are by nature. 
This ís in a way a bad definition, because the thing to be defined occurs in 
1t, but 1t is nefertheless intelligible. There are things which are by nature 
and things which are not by nature. add: 








Now what is that which makes the natural things natural things? What 
ís the naturalness of natural things? This is a key question which Aristotle 
discusses not here but in the Second Book of the c8. But connected with 
this meaning is another one mich is of special impo: to us. We do not 
say of a thing wiich is not yet completed, it has its nature. It must have 
the form and the shape of the being. For example, no one would say an embryo 
is a human being, to take the extreme cases In a way we do not even say of 
a child, he is a human beingo Common sense. You pass a square and you come 
a bit late because there were So many beings around you which prevented you 
going fast, and then you say there were so many men, so many human beings 
around, but all were children. You wuldn't say people or human beings, you 
would say children. And if all people around there had been only momen, 1 
believe you would say there were so many women around. I don't believe you 
wuld say there were so mary human beings. The ladies must excuse me, but 1 
ng to interpret Aristotle, not present my on views of that. So 
says to his hand, bring me a horse, and he brings him a colt, he 
TI dídntt tell you to bring a colt, 1 told you to bring a horse. 
Because a colt is not yet a horses And by the way, if he vould bring him a 
sick mare, he also would say 1 told you to bring me a horse, because he meant 
a normal horse, a healthy horse. That is what Aristotle means, that is truly 
common senses 
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Let us try to link this upo The chief meaning of nature, according to 
Aristotle, is the form, that is to say, that at which the growth, the coming E 
into being, stops. Nature primarily means let us say that growth distinguished , 
from makingo e make chalrs, we do not make trees. Growth is growth toward ! 
a certain state, toward somethinge And there is necessarily a limit of growtho 
You must not be misled by the term growth as used by John Dewey, for example, 
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where it is implied there is infinite growth, at least in certain respect. 
That is wholly alien. All growth has a termo That toward mhich the thing 
grows+ Now there is a passage in the First Book of the Politics that is 
nearer homefor us, where this view is clearly emressed. Every polis is by 
naturs. The polis is the end of the other associatíons and nature is an endo : 
- Far how each thing is after the completion of the coming into being, that we 3 
say is the nature of the thing, regardless of mietier it is a human being, 

or a horse, or a houses In other words, we say that by extension even a house, 
a building, achieves its natwe when the building is completed. In the Poetics 
there is a remark that at this and this stage tragedy, which is surely no 
something natural, acquired ¡its nature, meaning its complstion. Only ones 

was truly tragedy, the other things were pre=tragedy, so to say, but not yet 
tragedys The co: pleted growth, the growth had come to an end, and in a may 

this is a state of reste But it is not a state of inertía or of inactivityo 
Look at the grown horses It is not always asleep. Precisely when the growth 
has come to anend, the thing can do its specific work. Prior to that it canná  : 
do it. Compare the barking of' a puppy to the barking of a group dogo That 
is not yet real barking what the puppy does. But swrely ín the case of the 
artifact, the chair for example, one cannot speak strictly speaking of its 
having acquired its nature when it was completed. That is a merely metaphorical - 
use, because the form of the chair is stamped on the wood from without... The 
wood does not grow into a chair, 1t has to be made into a chair. E; 52 


Now this is an extremely rough sketch of what surely Aristotle meant by 
nature, and that this is not a merely arbitrary opinion of Aristotlets is 
indicated by the fact that we cam easily re-activate this understanding. Our 
om language still contains that, meaning without any direct influence of Aris 
totle, coming to think of it, we (ee that it is this and this we mean. In 
every language that can be re-activated, that the word, say, for lion means 
growrup lion, regardless of whethr the language has special terms for young 
lions in various stages of their growth. In some countries where they have 
lions they have many names for ths various stages, but nevertheless, that 
is only a young lion, a lion cub, cr whatever we say. Whenever we speak of 
lion, we mean a grown=up lion¿ Vhen we mean a chair we do not mean a broken 
chaira A chair is a completed chair. However conmon-sensical this may be, 
we could say, still, this full understanding may very well be peculiar to him 
and not the premise of classical political philosophy. 


I suggest therefore that we turn to the first mention of nature ocourring 
in any Greek texto That is surely a pre-philosophic moaning, not tinged by 
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ye. Now the text I have in rind occurs in the Tenth Book of the i 
d it is the only mention of nature in the vhole lomeric morke Now j 
ells there a storys I am sure you know very roughly who Odysseus . 
111 say a little bit about that later. He vas again shipwrecked, of 
co y ánd this time on the island of Circe, His comrades had already gone 
there and been transformed into pigw by this divine sorceress. Now while he 
goes there the god Hermes approache3 him, holds his hand, and then speaks. 
"Where are you going, hapless man, ¿Mong the hills alone, ignorant of the land. 
Your comrades younger (yonder ?) at the house of Circe, are penned like swine y 
and kept in fast=closed stys. You caome to free then? Nay, I am sure you wi11 
return no more, but there, like all the rest, you too w111 stay. Still I can 
keep you free of harm and glve you safety. Here take this potent herb and go 
to Circe's houses This shall protect your life against the evil day. And I 
will tell you all the magic arts pf Ciroe. She will prepare for you a potion 
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and cast drugs in your food. But even so she camot charm you because the 
potent herb which I shall give wí11 not permit it. And let me tell you more. 
When Circe turns against you her long wand then draw the sharp sword from your 
thigh and spring upon Circe as it you meant to slay her. She will then cower 

_ and bid you to her bed. And do not yet refuse a ¡oddess!s bed, so"she may 
release your men and care for yous But bid her swear the blessed one's great 
ocath that she is not meaning now to block yow" new road, nor hen she is stripped 
-to leave you fesble and unmanned. - As he thus spoke the god gave the herb, dramw= 
ing it from the ground, and pointed out its nature. 'Black as a root it is 

like mi1k, its blossom and the gods call it...Hard is it for a mortal man to 
digo The gods can everythingo" The gods are omnipotente. This is the passage 

I meano llow let us see what we learn from that. The great sufferer Odysseus 

is compelled to sleep mw,th a goddess out of duty to his comrades. That is not 
an unimportant part of the action. After all he is a married man. In other 
words, he is as loyal to his wife Penelope as she is to him, and that he had 

to be apparently disloyal is due only to his comvulsion and duty. He is saved 


ing 
because the gods are omipotent. But in what sense are they ommipotent here? 
They can sasily dig out that herb because in the 
They are omipotent through omiscience. Strict 
scient as is shom in (lomer ?7). For example in the case of Odysseus the sun=god 
whose kine Odysseus slew, and the sun is to 
god. Odysseus slew the kine in daylight but the sun=god didn't know it. Some 
one had to come up to him and te not 
omiscient literally speaking.s They are omnipotent beca: 
of al things. And here there is an 
natures dí all things because they have made these natures. The herb has this 
nature in itself. The gods know these natures. The natures are 
still less made by mano The na 
that the distinction between nature and art is so radical that art includes 
even divine arto. The natures are not made by men or gods. 
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At a very late stage, we could say, in 

has found a very powerful expression in the Platonic dialogus called Timaeus 
where what we would say the creation of the a gi ls presentado And 
this god, the demiurge of the universe, makes the world, but by looking at a 
model, the ideas, which he did not malas. Beyond all making, all making by 
gods or men, there is something, the natural things as natural things. This 
is the implication from 4 
Homerio 
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But one observation is needed at this point. It 1s present from the very 
begiming in Greece. Or is this understanding of the thing, this understanding 
of nature, universal, common to man as man? And I believe we are 
say it is not universal. Here lies the relative truth of historicism we spoke 
of in discussing Collingwood!s view. You remember what Collingwood said in 
cYiticizing certain British contemporaries about the concept of the state and 
the concept of duty, of which they assumed that there are in this form pres 
in all philosophy and where Collingwood rightly says this is not true. The 
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is no Greek philosophy of the state. There is in a sense no Greek philosophy 
of duty, because the Greek word which they ordinarily translated by duty does 
not have this meaningo In other words nature is not know by nature. Nature 
becomes known only under certain conditions. A11 tiestern languages have a 

- word for nature. The Greok word s is translated into Latin by natura 
which comes from the word nasci, ornz birth, growth. And this w 
natura of course migrated into all the romance languages, and also the Germ” 
“anic languages belonging to the “estern tradition. If we in the West have 
nature today, it is ultimately due to the infhence of Greek. 





But what about the Eastern languages? Iwm11 first state my own opinion, ¿ 
based on very great ignorance, without any hesitation, and then ask our Japanese ] 
friend and the other gentleman from the East to tell us their opinion of the j 
matter. The only Eastern language of which I have some kmowledge is Hebrew. 1 
And there is a Hebrew word today, as everyone who knows Hebrew knows, which 
is used for nature. In transcription it would be this, teba. This Word ocours 
already in the Bible, in the Old Testament. But 1t does not have the meaning 
nature. It had very interestingly the meaning of coin, something with a stamp 
on it, in other words, an absolute artifact. But we recognize the Greek in 
that if we use the Greek word for stamp, charakter, And that is popa ¿Po 
formo So nature in the sense of form came Into Hebrew, and by the y e BA 
Arabic the same thingo But this word is borrowed from the Greeke 
Testament does not know the word in the sense of nature. I know t 
people who talk of the Psalms dealing with nature, they mean with trees : 
hills and animals. But that doesn't mean that the Biblical author conceived 
of these things as natural things, that is an entirely different proposition. 
The Old Testament does not know nature. And I suppose similar things are true 
d the other Eastern languages. Of Hindu I have found out a bit by cross-examinin 
a Hindu student. But still, is it not very strange, should they not have kmowm 
the difference between a lion and a chair? 0f coúrse they dido. There is a diff= 
erence made, for example, between the mwrk of man and the wrk of God, chairs are 
the work of man, the heavens are the work of God. But that is not nature stric 
speakingo In order to find the Old Testament equivalent for what nature means 
we would have to consider a passage like this, in Genesis 31:35. "And Rachel 
said to her father, let 1t not displease my lord that I cannot rise up before 
theez for the custom of women is upon me." Now what she means is that she is 
menstruatingo Menstruation is the custon of “omeno. There is an equivalent 
expression for that, for custom, and that is way. This, 1t seems to me, is 
the pre=philosophic equivalent for nature. One could say men knew at all times 

at)! ererr have different behaviors, regular behaviors. That is 
ience of mich the interpretation as nature is a specific 

















) gre Pilla e Mo alaroiana best to Epabtivatd the primary 
me, the fresh understanding of things. I happen to remenber a pass» 
age from a German poet, Goethe, in the first part of Faust, where Mephistopheles, 
the devil, tries to enter Faust's study in the disguiss of a dog, of a poodle. 
Faust, mo can smell ghosts, is sure tlat it is not a mere har 
a very positivistic..o., “agner, and he is sure there are no ghosts, he's just a 
plain poodle. And thon he says, look, it's a dog, no ghoste He snarls and 
barks, he lays down on his belly, and what is the English for what they do with 
the tail? He wagss AM this is the custom of dogg. Even in this late stage 
this is reactivated. Various beings, each kind of being has its peculiar custom . 
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or wayo This is the basic experience. For example, let us look at the sun. 

It is rising in the East, running a certain course, and setting in the “est. 
That is mhat we call regular behavior, the way, the custom of the sun, but 
there are eclipses however, deviations, therefore, custom. It is not its neo- 

. essity, a way or customo Now in this way all beings have their way. Fire 
bums, dogs bark, women menstruate. But, and now comes the crucial point, what 
is true of these various kinds of beings I mentioned, is also true of such 4 
kinds of beings as are the Spartans, the Pergians, the Moabites, and any other ” 
tribe. They all have their custon and way. The crucial point is that here 
in this stage of reflection the customs of a tribe, the way of a tribe, and 
the way of what we call now a natural species, is not radically distinguishedo 
Of course it must have been sensed in some way, but it has not been made expl- 
icito From here we must start if we want to understand mhat nature originally 
means» But before 1 go on I would like to find out what you for example would 
have to say for our enlightenmento. 
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Qi I'm afraid I can't really enlighten you since 1 haven't made such an eoñaUSt 
lve studyo 


Ar But for example what is the mrd you use now in Japanese for nature? . 


Qi It's more the Kantian view that you have mentioned, some very all-embracing, . 
vague thing over the universe. 


A: Does it mean something like the whole? 

Qi: Yes, I think sos In the case of Chinese, they conceive some single divine 
spirit bringing order to the universe, but in Japanese they have a notion of a 
multiplicity of spirits. 

A: Is this term used also in Japanese when you speak of natural science? 


Q1 Yes. 


Ar That came through after modern Western science became known in Japan? h 
But you would not apply this term, the term for nature, to the dog? ; 


Qi I think you would, yeso 


As o a in Cho the Hindu student ws this. That was 
Ñs ago here in Chicago. lie used all the modem terms in translating 
sia t expressions, without any hesitation. And I tried to warn him of 
this And then at a given moment the key word hs used in a comment was religions 
And knówing that there is no Greek ro rd for religion, for example, nor an Old ; 
Testament word for religion, 1 asked him what was the meaning of that termo 
First I asked him to write 1t dom for me, 1t was the word dharma. Then I 
said mhat does dharma mean primerily. 1 learned gradually That 1t is some- 
thing like the way of a thing and is not limited to the meaning of religiono 
As far as I could find out at that time, dharma, the way 1t means religion, 

is really the way of man. It is unders tood that the way of man is the way 
prescribed by the sacred thoughts of the Hindus. That I found quíte enlighten- 
inge Can you tell something of the East Asians? ] 


Qt Inaudible 
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As And in this context, the Japanese equivalent of nature occurs, you say, 
when they make this statement. Yes? 


Ns I think there is something in Zen Buddhism which Cistinguishes-betmeen the 
contemplation of the beautiful or the natural as distinct from the creative, 
almost similar to the distinction that Plato made. 


Az Tell, here we are confronted with an awiward situation, if I may make a 
guess, that you do not know this from the original language. You know this 
from “Western reports. That is not good enough for our purposes. That would 
be the question. By the way, even such an expression as the whole, as we use 
it, or the world, is also a very great problems For example, in the Old Test» 
ament there is no word for world, so far as I can see. Heaven and earth and 
what is between them is I think the equivalent for that, but that means that 
what is more in the foreground is the fundamental split, heaven and sarth than 
the unity. And the Greek word for world, the cosmos, was coined at a relative- 
ly late time, sixth century or s0. So that even there there is a question, 
but the word nature is of particularly great importance.. Now if we assume for 
a moment that this is correct, that in a more basic stratum of human under» . 
standinz there is an awareness that different kinds of beings have different 
ways or customs than cats, lions, and so ones But of special interest is of 
course their own way to them, not the way of any brute or plant. They become 
aware of the fact that other tribes have other customs, different customs. 

Now they do not leave it at the observation that the customs of the others 

are just different. They in the decisive respect, they appear to be bad. I 
dontt say this happens always, but it is possible that it happens, and that 

is surely one of the premises of Greek philosophy. The classic presentation 
of that occurs in Herodatus! ¡Hs e. For example, a tribe regards it as 
customary, its way, to bury eado The neighboring tribe burns the deado 
That is not only different in the sense that you can do it this way or you can 
do it that way. But it is abominable to do 1t differently than we do it. 
Another example. Sacrificing human being. It is not just different for a 
people which doesn't do that, but it is also an abomination to them, Generally 
stated, only ths ancestral things, les, our ancestral things, are good. And 
the other people!s ancestral things, well, they would perhars say that everyone 
must follow the customs of his ancestors, that can't be helped, but the other 
customs, the other ancestral customs, are of course not good, are as a whole 
not goodo 


low in this situation there appears a kind of man who is presented class» 






ically ir A Greck literature by Odysseus, the very Odysseus who is the very first 
man, the first human being, to use the word nature, according to Aristotle . 
Now this man is compelled to travel, You know Odysseus wanted to come home 


La gu pet o E Ela sl But being 
compelled to travel, he had his eyes open, looked around, and observed, as he 


said at the beginning of the the many cities and their different (minds ? 


Here a certain detachment from ancestral as ancestral emerges. The Greeks 
do it this way, the Phoeceans do it that way. Well, of course he would act 
this way at home, but he is somemhat hesitant to condemn the Phoeceans because 
_ they do it differently. “e had a discussion f£ that at the very beginning of 
the course hen one of the students was vorried that what I suggested leads to 
parochialism. I believe that the philosophic tradition from its very beginning 
was opposed to parochialism, because the awareness of variety is presupposed 
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by philosophy. That doesn't mean that a given man vho calls himself a phil= 
osopher or a professor of philosophy may not be very parochial, but that is 
surely an uninterestinz cases As Aristotle said it very simply in the Fifth 
Book of the Ethics, fire burns in Persía as well as in Greece, but-tle just 


- things differ ersíia from the things in Greece, “ell, for example, laws ] 
regarding inheritance of females and other things. Here 1t becomes clear in 
the first place that the simple equation which we can truly say is coeval : 


with man, because we too fall back on it all the time, we have to, of the 
ancestral with the good, or with the true, becomes doubtful. In the Second 
Book of the Politica, in a passage which we will have to take up later, a 
sentence occurs, we seek the good and not the ancestral. That is the most 
revolutionary sentence ever said and yet an absolutely necessary sentence, 
coming to think of ito. That ancestral is to be preserved which is good, but 
that ancestral which is bad should not be preserved. And this discovery, I 
mean with eyes open and with full clarity about what it means, is valid for 
man as man, as appears on reflection. Every man can be brought to see that, 
that the ancestral as ancestral is not identical with the good. If ina given 
case it should coincide with the good, 1t would be a coinciderse, no essential 
identity. Now this I think is a simple reply to the historicist argument» 

It is relatively unimportant where this distinction was made, where this dis 
tinction was discovered. Once it is discovered, one cannot possibly go back 
behind ito 
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Now let us apply this to the primeval notion of way or anstom, in the 
light of the observation of these travellers, of which Odysseus is the mythica1 
and Herodotus, perham the best empiírical example, There takes place a splitting 
of this fundamental notion of way or custom into nat re on the one hand and 
nomos on the othera Imil1l now use these terms and first write them here in 
transcription, sis, nomos.a That dogs bark and wag their tail, that fire 
burns, that is na o 1t 193 inhorent in the fire and the dogs. That the 
Jews eat no pork and the Hindus no beef is not natural, which doesn!t mean 
1t is bad, but it is not natural, It depends on something different, on 
establishment, agreement, or to spell out the full meaning of hat nomos means, 
people reason about what is good or bad for them. They have experiences about 
that, experiences including imagination, and at a certain moment they freeze 
the results of this treatmento This is nomos. And the freezing is necessary 
because the questions must be decided somehow, there is need for stability. 

This implies that there is something by nature good for man as man, or bad 

for man as man by nature. A simple example, hemlock is bad for man as man, 

as you can easily find out. But regarding pork and cattle that is not manifestly : 
bad for man. That may still be so but that would be on an entirely different 
basiga So the key point which I have to make is this, according to the textbook 
version the distinction bet:een is and nomos, betreen nature and convention, 

is dues to the so-called Sophists o m I have to speak later. That is not 
true. The term nature means, because nature is a term of distinction, the 
discovery of nomos in contradistinction to nature. The two things are insep- 
arable. And That this distinction is not limited to the Sophists= 

(End of Side One) 


“3Showm by a very common things One of the key terms of the tradition after 
Plato and Aristotle is the term natural law in the sense of a moral law. But 
what is the law which is not natural? In the first place the positive law. 
The positive law is te law made, established, positedo That is only the 
Latín translation of the Greek word___which is used as an equivalent for nomos». 
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The distinction betmeen nature and convention==you cannot understand a line 

in Plato and Aristotle if you do not know thate That the difference betreen 
Plato and Aristotle and the so-called Sophists is, I will take up later. But 
the distinction itself is presupposedo To illustrate it by one or two exam» 
ples, In the discussion of slavery in the First Book of tie Politics the stan» 
dard of the discussion is the distinction between the man who 15 a slave by 
nature and the man who is a slave by law or convention.e The only one who can 
be legitimately a slave is the slave by nature, who is by nature singled out 
for slaveryos In the discussion of economics, which means household management, 
also in the First Book, the distinction between natural wealth and conventional 
wealtho Natural wealth is the wealth which as such sustains yous Conventional 
wealth is the wealth mich does not necessarily sustain you, as you see in every 
famine, where you can have thousands of gold coins and may starve. But if you 
have rye or meat you will not starve. And. from this simple example you can 
follow this up. So the distinction betmeen natural and conventional wea lth 

is the core of Aristotlets economic teaching» And when they seek the best 
regime they mean the regime which is best acoording to natwre, not according 
to any establishment, because any establisiment, every establishment will of 
course say it is the best regime. But the best regime by establishment is 

not the best regime in itself, by nature. So this distinction is absolutely 
fundamental and it is one of the weaknesses of the usual presentation of Greek 
or classical political philosophy that the decisive importance of the distinotion 
is not recognized. Yes? 


Qi But doesn't the concept of nature wniich you just discussed have something 
to do with the notion of establishment? This is why I say ito You gave the 
example of something being good and bad by nature and you talked about hem= 
lock. Granted that hemlock will k111 meof meno I mean the particular criterion 
for saying that something is good or bad, is that correct? The criterion is 
that hemlock wiM k111, What I meant by establishment, was that this críterion 


is available. Now the problem of good and bad by nature, other than such simple 


things, is the problem of the acceptance of criteria, 


Az They would simply say that it is not left to your arbitrariness to accept or 
not accept ite An indication af that ia that our loving to lives, our desire to 
live, is a natural desire, not a desire which can be abandoned or changed around 
like the desire for collecting stamps, of any other fad. Surely tie things are 
more complex in tie case of man, but they would sti11 say, and Aristotle makes 

it perfectly clear, that what brings the city into being is primarily the desire 
to live, £ad therefore the desire the protection against violent death. Then 
you view 1t already in the light of certain modern notions, especially present» 
day notions, according to which there are no natural desires. All desires are 
somehow based on values and the values themselves have been posited by free 
acts of human beings+ That is miolly alien to them. Man has a nature just as 
any other natural being has a nature, and this nature implies certain desires, 
or inclinations, without mich this nature wouldn't be what it iso 


Qi This disturbs me too, because this implies that nature is our standardo 
Yet part of nature is bad, therefore part of our standard is bad. 


Ar But what do you mean, part of natuwre is bad? Give me an example. 


Qs Vel, in the Ethics, some of the passions need to be controlled, need to 
be suppressedo How do you sCheot mhat part of nature needa to be controlled 
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by another part of nature? You have to have another standard saying this 
part of nature we favor and this part we do not favara We do not favor feed= ' 
ing hemlock to people, seven though it is part of naturso ' 


Az Iw111 take up your point immediately, but one could for example say that 

rattlesnakes are as natural beings as lambs or any other beings some of us 

enjoyo But still that nature is good does not mean that all natural beings 

are meant for the well=being of man. That is a rather simplistic view of which 

Aristotle makes an occasional use in the First Book of the Politics, but that 

is not mat he seriously meante And regarding the other , Say the passions, 

especially the passions of which I think we all would agree that they should 

be curbed, are these passions not natural? That is a question, whether these 

passiona which we have especially in mind are not a kind of excrescences. “hat 

were called passions were called later on diseases of the mind. I mean obscessions 

have you ever heard of that? Now la not an obscession a pathological state, 

10., the state of a diseased nature, that would be a question. I mean you 

cannot simply say the fact that he is, does not make him good. In the modern 

naturalistic view everything that is is as natural as everything else. Then 

of course the most fantastic obscession is as natural as the most supreme wisdom. : 

And from this 1t follows necessarily that all value judgnents are subjective. 
E 
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If you start from this notion of nature or of fact, then it is a foregone cono 
lusiíon that all value judgments are arbitrary. But this now is a question which 
may be raised, is not man, for instance, a being with a specific structure and 
that the understanding of that structure permits us to distinguish between what 
ís natural, needed for an essential part of his normal healthy state, and what 
is an excrescenos. You can say that I am saying a lot, but these other people 
also say a lot as comes out when they are compelled to say in the end the dist- 
inction betmeen lunatics and non=lunatica is fundamentally a conventional dist- 
inctione Every society draws a distinction between lunatics and non=lunatics, 
but you can draw the line as you please, 1t depends entirely on value judgnentso 
That is also a tall order. On another occasion I gave this example from Melvilleo 
Nature didn't give me my eyes; an ophthalmologist in Philadelphia did. He was 
one who had poor eyesight and had to undergo an operations But that is a bit 
shortr=sighted of Melville or his character to say that, because what did the 
ophthalmologist do? He changed something regardinz that eye with a view to 
normal human eyesight. “ho gave him that model? Nature. 


Qu But there's an improvement of this model as well, He goes beyond nature 
in this case. 
Y El 


As Inia way, yes. Surely there are humen arts to sane extent, that was admi ttedy: 
that impn on nature. That is possible to some extent. sos ovon tios tapo 


ments are guided by nature. Now what ls a good example of an unquestionable 
improvement on nature? : 


Qt Then you go from 20:20 to 20:15 in your vision. This is an improvemert 
certainlya 
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Az But that nould not apply to a man who had that already. Let us assume 
having protection against inclement weather of various kinds, too hot or too 
cold. Clothes surely are not natural but artificial, But what do we do hese? 

Ye consider the shape of the human body, we consider the needs of the human 

body. With a view to nature we supply certain arts which nature itself does 
not directly supply. But still nature would be that with a view to mich we 


La / 
make even this improvement. That is what I have in mind. Yes? 


Qi: Is there a comection betreen this nature and mhat Spenser speaks of in 
"The Faerie Queen" as constancy that remains the same throughout all mutability 
and change? 


As There is some. Ido not know Spenser. To what extent does Spenser use 
in these reflections the distinction tetmween natural things and artifacts? 


Qs He seems troubled by the changes in things, not only in the seasons, days, 
and so forth, but what remains within them. I don't think that he does diste 
inguish between the artifacts and the non-ertifactso 


Ar That Arístotle says in the fourth chapter of this Fourth Book which we 
read shows the general lines of this point. Let us take the example of arti- 


facts. It is perfectly clear that artifacts are derivative from natural things. 


At least the material is natural. And if the immediate material is already 
pre=formed by human art, ultimately you come back to the purely natural. Now 
you can apply this distinction in a way to the natural things themselves, 
namely between the secondary, the shoe, and the primary, say the hide, to the 
hide itself. And you can raise the question=—while the hide is of course not 
mar=made as such=mhat is that out of which the hide waa made, And then as 
Aristotle sketches it, you arrive at something like the four elements. We 
would say today the periodic system in chemistry. “e go even beyond that by 
coming back to something like the atom, and the intra-atomic structure. There 
is nothing in principle moving that. That ís what Aristotls means by the first 
matter, you could almost say the first material. Although that is an improper 
language, a metaphoric language, even in Aristotle, that you should speak of 
the matter which nature has and uses, as 1t were the raw materials of nature 
herself, as distinguished from her finished producto. But in a metaphoric way 
1t makes sense and it is surely necessary to take this step in itself. So you 
reach then something mich are the ultimate building stones, as people today 
say, of everything that is. This thought was of course perfectly clear to 
all Greek philosophers. By the way that is materialism proper==not as it is 
now understood where it is opposed to spiritualism, the admission of spiritual 
substances as distinguished from bodily substances--the meaning of 
materialism is the view that the whole can be understood by understanding the 
out of which of everything, that out of which everything came. Whether the 
out of. which are the four elements or the atoms doesn't make any difference. 
here is not on bodily but on nn A The out of which is 





atom explode. The first atom would not itse e explain its explosion. Then 
you come to something what Aristotle calls the effective causes Such things 
as, say, attraction and repulsion, or intensification and rarefactíon are 
obviously of an entirely different character than the out of wWmich. But in 
all these: considerations people seek something which is unchangeable, If it 
were changeable, it if were perishabls, 1t could not explain all coming into 
being or perishinge Now one way of doing this, although it is more sophist- 
icated, you can say, is to find the unchangeable in something like laws, which 
is not atoms, which is not attraction or repulsion, but something entirely 
different. We say today a mathematical fbrmila. This also goes back to the 
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Greeks, but the morse inmediate origin of what ve call formula is exactly 
the Platonic-Aristotelian form. The form is the ancestor of the modern 
mathematical formla. One way of seeing that relatively clearly is simply 
to read Bacon's Advancement of LA He speaks of forms all the time, 
and it seems mere o be O Aristotelian usage, but when you look 
more closely you see that this form is about to transform itself into the 
modern mathematical formula, modern natural law. So the seeking for the 
constant or the unchangeable which is always the same, that belongs to it 


from the very beginningo But it is not inmediately meant by nature, That 
is my answer to your question. Yes? 


Q2 A consequence of this view would then be that the Aristotelian physics 
is the true theoretical physics and that the modern physics is somehow deri- 
vative or is not a clear theoretical understanding. 


A: That is a very difficult question on which I cannot pronounce, surely not 

from this chair, you know What one can say with safety is this, that physics 

we may say generally deals with moved things as moved things, therefore not 

with nmbers. Nubers don't move. Hodern physics is completely unable to - i 
understand one kind of motion, 1f I may say so, and these are the motions going  : 
on ín the physidist as physiciste Not ths motions mien he arranges the computer, 
or what not, but the motions mich take place for example in hypothesis form- ] 
atione The Aristotelian physics is able to articulate that. You can put 14 

this way. For Aristotle the motions goin¿ on in the physicist are more revealing 
than the motions of a falling stone. llodern physics starts rather from the 
falling stone than from the motion of the physicist. Granted that modern physics 
has had this terrific triumph=think of this fantastic thing that was possible, 

to maks a theoretical construction which permitted to understand the moticns «f 
the heavenly bodies along the terms of terrestrial mechanics, I mean what -is 
going on when a stone falls, that is gravitation. That was Newton's great work, 

a terrific triumph. But the question is whetisr this triumph did not go hand 

in hand with an increasing inability of the same natural science to understand 

the physicist, ie., man himself. That is the questions If you want to have a 
fair judgment of the bargain, you have to consider both sides. You cammot 

merely consider the tremendous progress in one direction without taking into 
account the tremendous regress in another direction. Yes? 


Q1 But that only means that both might be wrong as theoretical statements. 
Our point of view was that we're assuning the possibility that Aristotle!s 
view may be correct, that it ís not limited by our horizono. 


Az  Excuse me, we took up a much more limited proposition, though I believe 
not an irrelevant one. Is not Aristotle!s analysis of the human or political 
things within its limits more profound, more enlightening, than the views pre- 
vailing nor? Butif we speak of the over=all position, you stated 1t very 
neatly. Both positions must be insufficient. That we must somehow assumeo 

I believe timt is certainly true, and that the consequence would be to find 
something newo But what is characteristic of present day philosophy, as far 

as I see it, is that this task plays practically no rob. I believe that a 
man like “hitehead had something of this kind probably in mind, but I believe 
the execution is of no use, is a mere compromise. The preponderant views today — 
that is to say positivism on the one hand, and positivism doesn't see the prob= 
lem at all because it is perfectly satisfied with modern natural science, The 
alternative school, which sees the essential limitations of modern science, 
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and which is most powerful today, is existentialism. Existentialism had 
abandoned the problem of a true GSosmology altogether» liodern positivism, 

if I may try to formilate 1t more neatly, in faot identifies any possible 
cosmology with modern science or any future progresses of the sgme. Exds- 
tentialism abandons the problem of cosmology. The problem of cosmology 

is maintained today almost exclusively by- recollection, the fact that it 
existed in the paste “nd in the most elaborate form, I would still say it 
existed in Aristotle, Surely no one who knows what he ís doing can be an 
Aristotelian, period, that is impossible. But Aristotle can still act for 
the foreseeable future as the best model we have, what we should try to get, 
and which surely I can't give, but perhaps something wi11 come out in the future. 
But today the problem of cosmology is I can say practically abandoned. 1 
think by the way that this is the gravest shortcoming of existentialiamo 





Qt I would think that this is one of their greatest triumphs, elíminating 
the necessity for thinking cosmologically. 


1 
As But they can't avoid ito I cannot state it now, I would have to remember 
certain things which I do not at the moment remember, but they cannot avoid 
it, it comes upo Especially in the greatest and most important case, in Heid- 
egger!s case, I think it is very clearly to be seen. “hat he regards as the 
highest principle==he mwuld not pernit us the use of that term, but for conv» s 
enience sake=="hat he calls to be, in German sein, this presupposes that in j 
one way or the other hunan belngs, the human Tace, emerges out of a state ín ! 
which 1t did not exist. He camot deny this premise mich he makes. In a way 
he says so when he says this coming into being of man is a mystery. <A 
means also a question, an unsolved question. But there ís no phkce for the 
question in hís doctrine. There is no longer a possibility of raising 1t any- 
more. If he says a mystery, that means surely it is important, but there is 
no, way anymore of transfoming the mystery as mystery into a problemo Behind 
itl'of course the mhole modern development, fa example Kant's Qrlsiguo of Pure 
Reason and so on. The subject mich I have to take up now or a n 
Time ls this. Now if it is true, what Il asserted today, that the difference 
between political philosophy and political thought in general is this, that 
political philosophy is such political thought as views political things in 
the light of "nature", and nature means in the light of the distinction between 
nature and nomos, what are the fundamental alternatives originally? This can 
be stated as follows, in the simplest form. Are the just things, the things 
regarded as just, altogether conventional or is there something natural in 
ten? P ps a bit more intelligíble, ís all right amo Rp or is there 
a natural right? This is a question which becomes meaningful of course only 
on the basis of the distinction between nature and convention. That question 
was swrely discussed, and known, before Aristotle, and even long before Soc= 
rates, and we will have to have a survey of these alternatives before we go 
on. 1 think it is not wise to begin that now, Yes? 
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Qi Vould it be true that after the distinction between nature and convention 
ceased to be made, there was no longer any political philosophy? 


P. 


As Letts not throw the baby out mwth the bath. The first stage was a new 
kind of political philosophy+ Yhen did nature cease to be the key term? Clearly 
I believe, only with Kant, because until Kant, even in Rousseau, the term natural 
law, natural right, was sti11 decisive. But in Kant's doctitine there is a 
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clear distinction made between the natural laws, in the sense of Newton's laws, 
or any other laws of. this kind, and the laws of freedom. Xant does no longer 
call the moral law the natural law. For Kant it is absolutely decisive that 
man must liberate himself from the apron=strings of nature. I think that is 
clearer in Kant than anywhere else, but Kant still had a political philosophy 
because he was sure that pure reason, reason not operating on any empiri cal 
material, on any empirical knowledge of man, as all earlier political phil» 
osophy assumed, is able to give us guidance. There is a law of reason which 

is in no way a law of nature. On this basís Kant and his successors, especially 
Hegel, srected their structures. This was a very powerful doetrine, in various 
modi fications, until a fairly short time ago. But in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, nevertheless, a decay of political philosophy did take 
place. The famous Britishers of the late nineteenth century wers sti11 some= 
how heirs to German classical pirilosophy, Bosanquet and such people. “ell, 
there was also a civilized neo-Kantianism of some importance in Germany. And 
we must not entirely neglect that, that Utilitarianism, as developed by Bentham 
and John Stuart 1íi11, is neither traditional political philosophy, but the 
concept of happiness, pleasures and so on, there the notion of nature sti11 
gets into their argument, in one way or another. I will speak of that later. 


I mw 11 mention only one points From the seventeenth century on, the distinction 
between nature and convention lost its evidence on the basis of a very simple 
thing which influences us directly or indirectly up to thws present day. And 
you see the proof of that when you read present day presentations of the nature= 
convention distinction, for example, in the book by Havelock, The Liberal 

T ot distemper=-The Liberal a in Classical A This man is 
MoNy unable to unders e distinction, Ss no only onss You 
can take the naturalistis prejudice, everything is natural. But what does he 
mean more specifically? The distinction between nature and convention implies 
1t seems to bs incompatible with a certain necessitarianism or determinism which 
emerged especially in the seventeenth century, meaning this. Every custom, 
every law or convention is as much determined by precedent causes as the falling 
of a stone. The notion of convention implies that there is a certain latitude 
cof man, not to say freedoma There is a certain latitude and there is a certain 
arbitrariness. From this point of view, the strict determinism of men like 
Spinoza, for example, there camot be arything arbitrary strictly speaking, 
because everything is fully determined. Imw1l take this up later on, because 
I think it is one of the most important elements of modern thought, the dis» 
appsarance :£ the distinction between nature and conventions But it lingers 

on, especially on a more popular level, all the revolts against convention 
going on all over the world, against all restraint in modern times. That is 

an appeal from convention, from arbitrary, man=made limitations, to nature, 

tha* TI think plays a role up to the present day. But of course that is now 
relozated to a rather low level of reflection. It is no longer visible on 

the philosophical level, but it was powerful up to the eighteenth century, 

and there is a mole wrk of Rousseau, The Social Contract, that is very clearly 
based on the distinction between nature conventliono. one formla which 
he uses, civil society replaces natural inequality by conventional equali ty. 

The whole problem presupposes the distinction, but you see already here in 
Rousseau a great change, that Rousseau takes, in this context, the side of 
convention against nature, whereas according to the older view the natural 

has a higher rank than the conventional. Yes? That is the last question, 
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Qi I hate to interrupt the flow of ideas, but have me settled on the exact 
date for the exam? 


Az Let us do this in the proper manner. Te have three more meetings. Today 

is the fifteentn. Ve meet next week twice, then e meet on Monday the trenty= 
seventh for the last meeting. Theoretically we could have the examination on 
November 29th, but I imagine you would like to have a mesk. Is this a reagonable 
imagination on my part? Good. Let us then settle on December lth and 1 w11 
make a note of it. Since we are a bureaucracy, Mro Faulkner, mhat did rs, 
Herlihy tell you regarding the place where we meet? 


Q3 She has requested a room, but it isn't certain. She thinks it will be here. 


As So let us assemble next Monday in 122 with the prospect that we might have 
to move here and the Department will take care of it so that you get advance 
information. So the only thing I can say now is then this. We shall have the 
examination on December lth, on Monday, 3:30 to 5100. And we wi 11 need the 
mole time, except the five or ten minutes nhich are needed to explain the 
questions or question, and amnounce the penalties or rewards which govern this 
kind of things And the place w11 depend on what we find out later, in other 
words, whether it is here or in Social Science 122, Is this sufficiently 
clear? Goodoa 
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I would like first to conclude an argument I began last time, and then 
we vill have a discussion. There are two questions hertes 'hat I tried to 
make clear last time is, what is the fundamental premise of classical pol= 
itical philosophy and even of modern political philosophy until a relatively 
short time ago, the distinction between nature and convention. Or, differently 
stated, the original meaning of nature comes out clearly only if one sees it 
in contradistinction to convention.s That very="rell imownm distinction betmeen 
natural and positive law, for example, is a most obvious example of mhat I 
saide Now once this nature was discovered in contradistinction to convention, 
it was possible and even necessary to raise the following question. fre the 
ps things natural? And, 1f they are, to what extent, or in what sense? 

e laws are as it were by definition not natural. But obedience to the laws 
was considered to be justice» The most simple meaning of justice is Lam» 
abidingness. Hence, the most incisive question, are the just things merely 
conventional or is there something which is right or just by nature? Are even 
the laws, the laws of the city, entirely conventional, or are they rooted in 
nature? The laws are the foundation or the work of the city. Is the city 
by nature? In the attempts to answer these questions 1t is presupposed that 
there are things which are by nature good far man as man, good for the body 
and good far the soul, The precise question is therefore what is the relation 
of what is good by nature for man to Justice. 


I 4111 give a few specimens from philosophers prior to Socrates, crdinarily 


called the pre=Socratics, to illustrate the state of the discussion in the 
early periods The most famous of the pre=Socratics of whom we have 


fragnents 
and who dealt=because all pre=Socratic philosophy is preserved only in fragnent- 


ary formthe greatest of these men who has pronounced on political matters is 
Heraclitus of Ephesus. He lived around 500 in Ephesus in Asia linor. He said, 
and I read to you a few quotes=by the way, these fragments are available in 
Inglish translation in a book by Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre=Socratic 
Philosophers, Harvard University Press, 197. He OP examp 

peop. fight for the laws, the nomos, as if for the city wall, and 
that all human laws are nourished by one ch is divine. He seems to say 
that the laws of the city owe their dignity to the divine law which is the 
origin of the human laws. But this does not mean that he unqualifiedly pro» 
ferred the rule of laws to the rule of men, for he also said to «bey the w111 
of one man is also law, and, one man to me is worth ten thousand if he is the 
beste It is not clear rether to obey the will of one man, if he is the best, 
is human law or the divine law. But a still greater difficulty is caused by 

; sayinge "To God all things are noble, good, and just, but men 
med some things to be just, others unjust." Here he seems to say 

e distinction betrreen justice and injustice is merely human. líen have 
assumed 1t; for God everything is just, or, in other mrds, that justice 13 
merely conventional. "This ordered universe, this cosmos, which is the same 
for all, was not made by any one of the gods ar men, but 1t as ever and 1s and 
shall be over=-living fire kindled in measure and quehched in measure." It 
seems that the divine law as Heraclitus understood it is something like the 
law of the cosmos, the law according to which the cosmic principle, fire, acts. 
And this fire is called by him divine begause it is ever-living, mhereas 
nothing else is ever-living, or, everything else owes its life or being to 
that fire. It makes sense to identify that fire with the highest god, but 
to do so is also misleadinge "That which alone is wise 13 ones 1t is willing 
and uwilling to be called by the name of Zeuse" In other words, you may 
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call it Zeus, but you also may not call it Zeus. It is not literally true. 
Zeus vas believed to.be the king and father of gods and mono According to 
Heraclitus, the king and father of everything is war. Var is both king of 
all and father af all, and it has shorn some as gods, others as men. Some 
war has made slaves, others free meno You see a distinction. This mar, 

and war is in a strange way identical with the fire, the cosmic principle, 
has shorm up some beings as gods, others as mens And on the other hand it 
has made some men slaves and others free. Perhaps he intimates ere the 
distinction between gods and men has a different status than the distinction 
of slaves and free mens One might suggest that the distinotion between gods 
and free men and the corresponding distinction belongs to the divine or cosmic 
law, the distinction between various species of beings, mhereas the distinction 
between slaves and free men belongs to the human law which is indeed nourished 
by the divine law, as he puts 14, but for this very reason not the same as the 
divine law, Vell, I think I leave it at thate You see the fundamental ques 
tions are obviously articulated here, but there is no developed Zoctrine as 
you will find it in the works of Plato and Aristotle. 


I wilM also give you an indication of a different pre=Socratic doctrine, 
taking two fragnents from Democritus. Democritus is a contemporary of Socrates. 
Apparently they didntt know each other. He is the greatest representative of 
the atomistic doctrine, the teaching of atoms which has had such an overwhe 
success in modern times, Now I read to you two fragments of his to indicate 
to you the kind of considerations which were important in this early philosophy. 
"For human beings it is one of ths necessities of life to have children, arising 
from nature and primeval law. It is obvious in the other animals too. They all 
have offapring by nature, and not for the sake of any profits" Now this diste 
inction between nature and profit means this. They have a natural inclination 
which has nothing to do with caleulation of profits, which induces them to 
generate beings of their kinda "And when they are born the parents work and 
rear each the best that they can and are anxious for them while they are small, 
and if anything happens to them, their parents are grieved. But for man 1t 
has now become an established belief, something conventional, that there should 
be also some advantage from the offspring to the parents." “hat is natural, 
Democritus said, is that beings generate beings of their kind and take care 
of theme But that the offspring should take care of the old ones, that you 
find only among humans, and it is not natural. It has been established. 

This is of course a very radical doctrine because it means that this filial 
foundation of all society, namely the family order, with respeot for parents, 
far father and mother, is not naturd , and that has very great consequences 
that, for example, beating of onets father, a famous subject of Aristophanes! 
comedy, you know, where Socrates is represented as having taught that the son 
might beat his father, at least if the son is wise and the father is unmise. 
TI illustrate it by another fragnent of Democritus. "I do not think that one 
should have childrena I observe in the acquisition of children many great 
risks and many griefs, whereas a harvest is rare and even uhen 1t exists it 
is thin and poore" Democritus uses his human reason which gives him certain 
freedom from the natural instincts to say that it is a great risk you take 
by following that instínct. You might be very badly off then. In another 
fragnent here he suggests that one should rather adopt children. Then you 
have a certain guarantee that you get the right merchandise. You see that 
is an entirely different application, but the question is obviously the same, 
the distinction betreen nature and convention. 
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According to the ordinary te:xtbook view, the distinction betreen nature 
and convention is an- invention of the so=called Sophists. This I think is 

ly wronga “hat does this really mean? There are certain individuals, 
most iy none TNENIANS , pcrnaps all non=Atneniansy who came Lo AWiens especially 
in Socrates! lifetime and taught teachings which rere generally regarded as 
undesirable, as subywersive, and the distinction between nature and convention 
played a considerable role in that teachingo The ordinary objection to the 
Sophists was _a very crude one» They taught for pay, and a gentleman doesntt 
age» One can perhaps say it was just a prejudice against the Sophists, this 
way of earning their livinge The philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, did not 
base their objection to the “ophists on this ground, because it would easily 
have given rise to the question, what are your sources of income. Well, Plato 
happened to be a wealthy man, but Socrates was notoriously poor, and apparently i 
he had no visible means of support+ One has to study Xenophon's treatise, or ] 
dialogue rather, Oeconomicus, management of the household, where this ; 
of Socrates! invi e means of support is delicately discussed. It seems 
that Socrates had wealthy friends, and the things of a friend are conmon accord- 
ing to a Greek proverbs That seems to have solved the problem. 'But that was 
not the serious issues The serious issue was that the Sophists were regardod 
by Plato, by Socrates and Plato, as a kind of prostitutes, people prostituting 
philosophy or misdome One could say that the Sophists in the Platonio-=Aristote 
meaning are akin to what is now called an intellectual. The term inte tual ] 
is now strictly value=free, it is a descriptive termo But it is a difficule i 
term to define far purely descriptive purposes because in contradistinction to 
such things as physicimnms and other professions, it is impossible to distinguish 
the genmiine article from the fake. You know a germuine physician can be distin-= ] 
guished frequently from the fake physician. But it is impossible to speak of 
a fake intellectual. The distinction doesn't apply here. You can distinguish 
between a fake physicist and a genuine physicist, a fake scholar and a genuine 
scholar, but not intellectual. That shows there 1s a certain grave difficulty 
here, and this difficulty vas in a vay anticipated in the Platonio»Aristotelian- 
Socratic view of the Sophist as a sham wise man. They surely were very intell- 
igent, very bright, very clever men, but sanething apparently was 
wronge To establish that is by no means easy. But we have the best clue to 
this phenomenon today by starting from the phenomenon the intellectual. I 
dont t believe that is very helpful if we take up the subject, the political 
doctrines of the Sophistse CGenerally speaking one can say the Sophists were 
conventionalists, ice, asserted that all right is conventional. But this view 
was not however a preserve of the "ophists. Quite a few philosophers held 
the same view. 1 dontt believe it is very helpful to go into that questiono 
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llow I would like to add one more point, and then we open our discussiono 
The most important premise of classical political philosophy is the notion 
of nature with the implied distinction fran convention. But there is also 
another condition of classical political philosophy which ve must at least 
mentiono Political philosophy was preceded not only by philosophy, but also 
by what rould be called in a literal translation political science, politike 
a But political science doesn!t mean there vhat it means noWa Po 
cal science means there the skill, the art, the imorledge, the umerstanding 
by virtue of which a man is able to manage the affairs of the city well by 


deed and by speeche One could perhaps say that the Sophists are characterizrod 
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by the fact that they claimed to be teachers of political science thus 
understoods. There can be no question that the classical political phil= 
osophers admitted that there is such a skill, which is not identical with 
political philosophye The simple sign of that is that this political si41, 
this political imowledge, does not require the distinction between nature 
and conventione 1t simply grows out of political life. The clearest state» 
ment of this notion af political science you will find in Aristotlets Rhetoric 
Book One, Chapter Four, where Aristotlc describes what the statesman must 
Inow about the revenue, defense, and the other important fields. At the end 
he makes the remark that it is helpful for this kind of knowledge to read 
books af travel about other countries and histories, the same thing which an 
intelligent political man would do today, of course also» But philosophy 
does not enter here at all, The source of this chapter in the Rhetoric, and 
this is a well=imown fact, is a chapter in Xenophon!s Jmorebi11a, ok 121, 
Chapter Sixs Aristotle only sumarizes what Socrates ve said 
to Glaucon, the hero af Plato! s lia, in some conversation. I read to 
you only the beginning to glve you an . 


"Glaucon was attempting to become an orator and striving for headship in 
the city though hc was less than twenty years old3 and none of his friends 
or relations could check him, though he would get himself dragged from the 


platform and make himself a laughing=stock. Only Socrates, who took an interest 


in him for the sake of Plato and Charmides, managed to check himo 

"For once on meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his atten= 
tion by saying: 'Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in 
the cityt? 

"TI have, Socratese" 


"Well, upon ny word there's no more honourable ambition in the wrlds for 
obviously, if you gain your object, you will be able to get whatever you want, 
and you will have the means of helping your friends: you wi11 111t up your 
father!s house and exalt your fatherland; and you w. 11 make a name for yourw 
self first at home, later on in Greece, and possibly, like Themistocles, among 
the barbarians as vell; wherever you go, you will be a man of mark." 


"víhen Glaucon heard this, he felt proud and gladly lingered.” 


"Next Socrates asked, tWell, Glaucon, as you want to win honour, is it 
not obvious that you must benefit your city?" 


"lost certainly." 


"Don't be reticent,thens but tell us how you propose to begin your services 
to the city." 


"As Glaucon continued dub, apparently considering for the first time how 
to begin, Sa rates said: *tIf you manted to add to a friend!s fortune, you would 
set about making him richera Will you try, then, to make your city richer?" 

"Certainly." 

"Tlovld she not be richer if she had a larger revenue?" 


"Oh yes, presumab ly." 
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"Now tell me, from what sources are the city?!s revenues at present derived 
and what is their total? No doubt you have gone into this matter, in order to 
raise the amount of any that are deficient and supply any that are lackingo" 


"Certainly not," exclaimed Glaucon, "I haven't gone into that." 


"ell, if you have left that out, tell us the expenditure of the city, 
No doubt you intend to cut dom any items that are excessive." 


In this way there is a complete summary given of the key themes of know 
ledge which the statesman should have. You see 1t is very amusing but it is 
at the same time very instructive, because we have here a complete enuneration 
of the themes of political knowledge as distinguished from political philosophy. 


1 believe I stop here at this point and take up the questions before I 
continus. There are two questions here, there may be others which come upe 
Mira Butterorth asks this question. "You have repeatedly criticized science 
and positivism as methodologies incapable of answering the why of their being, 
though they can answer what they are aboute How do you account for the fact 
that they neither pose this question nor need to pose it,since they simply 
accept the given and work towards the unkimom? The question is not why science, 
but rather how can science give us more knowledge." Sure they would say that, 
but is ít not necessary nevertheless to raise the question why science? I 
mean is it not generally spealdng a sign of reflectiveness, thoughtfulness, 
wisdom, if one can answer the question why do you do what you are doinge 
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Qi Generally itis, but it seems to me that some of them would say that there 
is no answer which they can accept to this question, and therefore it does away 
with the questiono 


Ar I know, but what is possible in this sense is of course not by this very fact 
justified. I know that people do that. But until a relatively short time ago . 
people, scientists, took it far granted that they know what science is abouto 

I mean, even today you read from time to time still the statement that science 

is a certain form in which a peculiar kind of organism, as they say, men, find 
their bearings in the universe. Dogs live quite well as dogs without any science. 
They could stand on their heads and never produce sciences líen lived without 
science far mary ages in meny countries, but then it was found that science is " 
more conducive to human survival, as people would say, than the absence of scimcesg 
That 18 a view which was quite common a short while ago and you hear it even today 
from táme to times NIWit is indeed the view that science cannot answer that 
questione But that means that science is radically unphilosophic. That means 
also that one cannot leave it, philosophy camot leave it at merely describing 
science, an unphilosophic pursuits. It must do more than thats. Positivism is 

an attempt to describe science and to answer the question what science is. 

It does not transcend the horizon of sciences And it is necessary to transcend 
that horizons Therefore positivism is not philosophic. That is that I asserted 
indeed 
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Qs I dontt see “hy philosophy has to pose the question. 


Arz Is it not a necessary question to have clarity about the place occupied by 
science in the economy of human life individually and socially? 
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Qs Philosophy can answer this question for philosophy, but it canmot answer it 
Loro 


Ay But the trouble ís this, that these people who say that philosophy cannot 
answer it, the only philosophy is one which is as it were the interior decor» 
ation of science and camot give an account of ite Now I turn to the neat 
question, by lire_ e. He is troubled by the seeringly irreducible gap between 
nature in the sense in which Aristotle uses it and nature in the sense in which 
he understands it. "I can quite agree with Aristotle!s statement that the 
farm into mhich a thing grows is the natural end of the thinga I can see for 
instance that an acorn has in itself something which makes it grow into an 
oak tree, and that to be an oak tree is the natural end of an acorne But when 
Aristotle applies this argument to human beings he seems to drew an umvarranted 
analogyo He says that by nature man has a rational faculty. Vith this I agree. 
But he goes on to say that it is also natural for man to attain moral excellenceo. 
This clearly does not follow in my view. That man has by nature a rational fao- 
ulty opens up a whole spectrum of possible ends, some of which may be muitually 
incompatible. Indeed man may use the rational faculty to become morally exce» 
llent.s But that is a matter of proper education as Aristotle himself admits. 
For a man may just as well use his rational faculty to become a clever swindler, 
and yet Aristotle would say that moral excellence, and moral excellence alone, 
is natural to mane To say this is in my view tantamount to maldng the deliberate 
choice of an end or the positing of an end which the nature does not guarantee. 
The equation of acorn becoming oak tree, on the one hand, and men becoming 
morally excellent, on the other, is not valid." I had a conversation about this 
with lire in my office and I rmould like to repeat that. That there is some 
thing parallel to man so far as the human body is concerned, I believe everyone 
would admit, because the relation of the human embryo and the grown=up human 
being is exactly the samg as that of oak tree and acorne And Aristotle makes 
now an assumption which present day scientific psychology would not admit, 
namely that there is something called the soul. Psychology means literally 
the solence of the soul, but I think psychologists today dontt speak any more 
of the soul. Aristotle assumes we camot understand ourselves if there is 
not such a thing as the soul. It is very hard to define, but there is something 
else apart from the body and apart from the brain, vhich is ultimately more 
important than the body for being a human beinge Now if there is then also 
a soul it would make sense to say there can also be an end, a term of 
for the soul, as there is for the body. And there are certain signs of ito 
You all know the phenomenon called senility, not from your own experience, 
but yo may have observed thats It is a vellelmow fact that when men have 

dd a certain age their memory lapses and other thingss So there is also 
here the phenomenon of growth and decay, just as in the body. The lines are 
somerhat differently dram, the term of bodily growth is reached earlíer than 
the term of mental growth, but they are there. You are willing to grant that 
this specifically human thing can be called, the peculiarity of man can be 
called reasone You don't takes issue with that. Then ít wuld mean that the 
perfection of man would be the full development of his rationality, that after 
a man has cultivated his reason to the highest degree, assuning that the initial 
g1ft mas not too limited, that would be the most perfect, the most excellent mana 
The specific question is this, what has this to do wit) moral excellence? Is 
there any relation between cultivated rationality and morality? Aristotle would 
say there is. Morality is rationality applied to human conduct. In other vords, 
rationality can be apvlied to all kinds af things, to the observation of stars, 
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and so me But it can also be applied to human conduct, and a man vho conducts 
hinself rationally, -that is the same thin as the gentleman, or the moral mano 
That is the pointe In other words, you would have to raise the question is 

the clever swindler who, if he is well placed, even if he is caught, sees that 

he will get an early parole, I refer to a well=knovm case in the State of Ill= 
inoís now, is the clever swindler a rational man? Must you not take into conside 
ation the fact that swindling and stealing and all these other things are a 

kind of parasitical activity, which presuppose that there are people who produce 
things honestly, and that the very possibility of production, of labor, without 
which there could not be any human life to speak of, would be destroyed if param 
sitism were the general rational rule of human activity? And many other consider= 
ations which we all know and were we confronted with a child who mas vondering 
whether he should take the career of a policeman or rather of a robber, we 
would easily reproduce these simple arguments. Of course they may be too simple. 
Some people might say that a generous admixture of crooks is helpful for society, 
because without it you wouldn't have an alert police force, and all the other | 
good qualities going into thate There might be some element of truth in that, | 
but you must have heard the words, honesty is the best policy. 





Az Because reason is mants nature, and reason applied to conduct is moralityo 
This is a provisional statements That reason applied to conduct doesn't become 
effective except through habituation doesntt do away with the fundamental 
rationality. To have your body in shape you have to be in training, and there 
is also needed a certain training of the soul so that one becomes habi tually 
rational. For example, people who are by nature irascible have to learn. 


(Due to mechanical difficulty, the remainder of the lecture is inaudible.) 


Q3 My point is, how is this connected with mants nature? | 
| 
| 
| 
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seothe good and bad things as distinguished from the cosmos. Socrates was 

not concerned, according to this view, and that is supported by some remarks 
of Aristotle as well as of Xenophon, and even of Plato!s Apolosy of Socrates 
Socrates was not concerned with the nature of all things, men the nature 
of man, but only with the human things. Ye note in passing that in this remark 
of Cicero which you find near the beginning of the Tifth Book of the Tusculan 
Disputations of Cicero. What is this remark? Philosophy had to be cómpellsd 
to study the human things. To repeat that point. Socrates was the first to 
call philosophy down from heaven, to establish it in the city, to introduce 

1t into the household, and to compel it to inquire about the human things. 
Those of you mho know Plato!s Republic will remember the emphasis on compul= 
sion, the philosopher has to be compe to go into politics. Here it ís 
enlargeda Philosophy has to be compelled to deal with political matters. 

But this is only in passingo Yet according to a very general impression, the 
Sophists, prior to Socrates, turned to the study of the human things. In other 
words, it seems that Socrates was preceded in his interest in the human things, 
which includes the political things, by the Sophists. Socrates never speaks 
about his predecessors explicitly. But a kind of substitute for Socrates, the 
Athenian Stranger in the Laws, in Plato's Laws, does speak explicitly about 
his predecessors, Laws, Ten Th Book. ' 


Who were these predecessors? They were materialists in the old sense 
of the word, that is to say they sought that out of which all things have come 
into being, ard they regarded this out of mich as the first things They under= 


stood by nature the coming into being, the genesis attending on the first things. 


That is a very vague expression, deliberately chosen, meaning the coming into 
being mich is directly connected with the first things, mich the first things 
bring about. These people implied, as a matter of course, and that ís a point 
which we have discussed before, a distinction betreen the natural things and 
the things which are by convention. The first things, say the elements, the 
atoms, or whatever it may have been, produce by themselves the natural things, 
and these are of course also the artifacts, but the more important case is 

the things mhiich are by conventions Things by convention means things which 
are merely by men holding them, holding in the sense in which 1% is used in 
law, tho holding of trusts, that means holding them to be, or positing them, 
or agreeing as to their being. An artifact, a shoe, is of course not merely 
by men holding it to bes But other thin;s are merely by mens! holding them 
to be or positing theme According to these predecessors, for examples, the 
gods are by convention. The just things are by convention. As for the noble. 
things, these people said what is by nature noble is opposed to what is by 
convention nobWbB. By convention it is noble to help other human bcings, to 
slave for other human beings, as they put it, whereas by nature it ¿is noble 

to lord it over the others. The Athenian Stranger, this other Socrates, we 
can say, asserts over agáinst them that there are things mich are by nature 
right, and not all things which are right are right merely by convention. 

I mentioned before that this distinction between nature and convention is pre= 
served in classical political philosophy. The simplest sign is the distinction 
betreen natural and positive law which is crucial for the whole tradítiono 
But this distinctíon is no longer understood today easily. And this is dueto 
the influence on our thought of modern philosophyo 


Let me explain this by first spealdng of an analogous case. In classical 
philosophy, and especially in Aristotle, a phenomenon is recognized by the 
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name of chance. For example, a simple story is you go to ths marketplace 

in order to buy something there, and you happen to meet a creditor. You 
didntt go there in order to meet the creditor, you happen to meet him, Or 
you dig in your garden in order to plant potatoes and you happen to find a 
treasure. Chance is, something which occurs. You can of course try to ex- 
plain it, you can say I found the treasure because someone put it there, and 
he put it there in very unquist times, war or whatnot, and you can go on and 
one You can also give an explanation of why you went to the garden, say in 
order to dig, to plant potatoes, and the potatoes you wanted to plant because 
you wanted food, and you needed food because you are a human being, and can 
go on and on. But all explanations, however developed, do not do away with 
the fact that it was chance that the tro lines crossed. Say this ís3 a chance 
event, and this is your motivation, for going to the marketplace, or for going 
to the garden, or whatever the case may be, and this is the reason why the 
creditor came there or why the treasure was there, and however mich you may 
explain, this meeting remains as unexplainable as it is in itself. That is 
one of the key points in classical philosophy and especially in Aristotle. 
The case of chance shows that there are events which cannot be meaningfully 
traced to nrecedent causes. That is the pointo 


Now the case of nomos, or convention, is analogous to the case of chances. 
For you have a given nomos, a given convention, and you may explain it in the 
light of its conditions, for example, left driving, right driving, to take a 
simple case. And you may explain how it comes that the British drive left, 
and you may find out all kinds of causes in the British national character, 
in British history, and what not, but according to this view it muld still 
cease to be an unexplainable act, namely because its being, the being of the 
nomos, its validity as we say, remains still due to the fact that it has become 
held or accepted by the society in question. This was the tacit premise of 
the old notion of nomos in contradistinction to So The general ontological 
principle is, to repeat, that there are things, events, wiich cannot be meaning- 
fwWly traced to precedent causes. “hat you can do and what you must do is to 
explain the general possibility of chance, surely, that you have to do. That 
is what Aristotle does, for example, in the Second Book of his CS. But 
that of course is no further explanation of the particular chance event. The 
same applies, with necessary modifications, to conventiono 


Now to this view was made the following objection in the modern era, 
Conventions originate in human acts, and these human acts are as necessary, 
as natural as any natural event. Let us take the simplest case. A convention 
comes into being because some legislator laid it domo. “hy did he lay 1t down? 
Hor: is 1t connected with his life, perhaps with his subconscious life, with 
his drives and so on? That is as explicable in principle as the fall of a 
stone or whatever else it may be, In other words, according to this way of 
reasoning the distinction betmeen natural and conventional can only be prov» 
isional. I have referred already before to Spinoza in ths Fourth Chapter of 
his Theological=Political Treatise, begiming, you have the clearest statement 
of s position. Yet, as Spinoza admite, this general consideration is not 
very helpful in practice unless one shows the kind of precedent causes which 
explain the convention. Now mat wouW this kini of causes be? For instance, 
the climate, the character of the territory, the fauna and flora of the soc=> 
iety, the race of the human beings, and so ono And this kind of explanation 
of what we now call social institutions was carrisd on throughout modern times, 
more in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, probably, than now But mat 
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does this imply? That a given social institution is perfectly explicable in 
terms of the conditions under which the lesislator legislated. It means that 
the legislator has prescribed in «ach case what was best for his people, To 

take a simple example, if there was an abundance of momen, the proportion of 
males to females was , let us say 1:2, he did not establish monogamy, but if 

the proportion was roughly 1:31, he established monogamy, this kim of thingo 

The legislator has prescribed in each case what is best for his people, In 
other words, all laws or customs are sensible, You only have to find the reasono 
Or, all legislators were wise, You find this view sketched in Montesquieu! s 
Spirit of Laws, and it plays a very great role in the book, but liontesquieu 
bom tatrit mas insufficiento Now this possibility of reducinz the conventional 
to the natural, implying that all conventions or laws are sensibles or wise, 
proves to be too sanguines. “e have to take into consideration the error of 

the legislators, one or many doesn't make any difference, their follies, their 
superstitions, and so one And still further difficulties were encounteredo. 

Ás a consequence, people abandoned the notion that conventions can be explained 
in any way as made by man, the individuals or society. Conventions, or in the 
widest sense laws and institutions, are not made but grows This great change 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth centuryo 


llow this growth of institutions or laws is of course fundamentally diff- 
erent from the growth of plants and animals. It is a quasi-grow+n, a kind of 
second nature, but that is not a simple natural growth. Now this quasi-growth, 
this kind of second nature, came to be called history, history not in the sense 
of human explorations or of records made by humans, but, as they say, of a dimen- 
sion of reality different from the dimension of nature. So we may conclude that 
in modern times the distinction between nature and history has become the sub= 
stitute for the distinction betreen nature and convention, and that is the 
reason why the distinction between nature and convention is so difficult for us 
to understand. “e have to emancipate ourselves to some extent from a certain 


modern way of thinkingo 


Now I return to the argument of the Tenth Book of Plato's Laws where a 
quasi-Socrates, the Athenian Stranger, speaks about his predecessorgo. Now 
he states his difference from his predecessors as follows. These predecessors 
all said that the first things, that out of which everything has come, are 
only bodies. They spoke of soul, but they did not make a fundamental distinct- 
ion betreen soul and body. In other worda the soulfof which they spoke were 
in fact bodies. They did not realize the fundamental difference between body 
and soul. WVhereas according to Socrates or Plato, the soul is not only radica ly 
different from the body, but prior to the body, higher in rank than the body. 
Now this view of the relation of body and soul is in a direct connection with 
the admission or denial of something that is by nature right. If there are 
only bodies, then it means that man himself can be understood in entirely bodily 
terms. But the human body is essentially related to the privatc good of the 
individual. The food which you need you need for your body. The toothache 
which you have is exclusively your toothache, and no sympathy with it can make 
the other man have a toothache. “/hereas it is only in and through the soul 
that a common good properly understood is possible. Experiences, as we now 
say, can be shared in a way in mich merely bodily affections cannot be shared, 
and that is especially true of course of thought, of pure thought. And the 
classic case is, say, a mathematical theorema Two people study that, and under= 
stand exactly the same things As far as understanding the theorems, all 
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differences of the individuals are utterly irrelevant, mhich you could not 
say, for example, from listening to a musical piece, where the individual ty 
would play a role. 


Thút you get from reading the Tenth Book of the Laws is confirmed in a 
way by vhat Aristotle says in the Tenth Bóok of his Ethics, toward the end, 
about the Sophists, the men who prior to Socrates concerned themselves with 
the study of human things. Aristotle says that the Sophists reduced political 
science to rhetoric, to the art of speaking. We can understand that. If all 
just things are conventional, only conventional, if there is nothing natural 
in them, they have no dignity. They have the dignity of any merely conventional 
things For example, if you have a dollar=cents system as distinguished from 
the pound=shillings system, this is merely conventional and no one takes it 
seriously except for merely practical use, Now if the just things are merely 
conventional, tiis means that the only thing mich is by nature good is each 
man's own private good. That is solid, but the just, that is merely conven= 
tionalo. If, however, the only natural good is each man!s omm good, then the 
polis, tie societ;', is not good in any way in itself, but only in a very sub-= 
ordinate way. It is good for exploitation. It gives the individual oppor= 
tunities to exploit it which cleverly used can be very conducive to his well- 
being, but there is no preference of the common good before the private good. 
But what does it mean to exploit the polis for one's om good? That do we 
call the art which enables one to do this on the grandest scale, because 
little deceptions on tax declarations are too trivial? The art which enables 
you to do that is exactly the art of rhetoric. 'hereas even in the case of 
the false tax declaration you may after all be found out and m11l have to go 
before a court, how can you get an acquittal except if you are a master of the 
art of rhetoric? That is a slightly satirical presentation but the principle 
is this, as Aristotle and Plato have very well seen, 


Yet, and now we come to a much more serious and interesting case, Aristotle 
admitted that there was a kind of political philosophy prior to Socrates. He 
mentions only one name very clearly, and we have to pay our attention to this 
mano However insignificant he was in himself, he has a remarkable symbolic 
sisnificances» Otherwise Aristotle would not have devoted to him the central 
chapter of the Second Book, ie., the first book in mich Aristotle deals with 
earlier political thought. The name is Hippodamus, and he can in a technical 
sense be called the founder of political science or political philosophy. So 
in a way we should rise from our seats for one second, but only symbolicallyo. 
The simplest thing is to read to you the passage from Barker!s translation, 
which 1s not entirely...but is good enough for our purpose. You find this 
in 1267b22ff. This is chapter eight in Barker!s translation. "Hippodamus 
the son of Europhon, a citizen of liiletus, was the first man without leading 
a political life rho attempted to handle the theme of the best regime." You 
see that is Aristotlets definition of a political philosophero. The political 
philosopher is a man concerned with the best regime without being essentially 
active in politics. And Hippodamus is the man mo fulfills tine condition of 
being the first of tiis kind. "He was a man who invented the planning of tomas 
in separate quarters, and laid out the Peiraeus, the harbor of Athens, with 
regular roads. In his general life, too, he was led into some eccentrici ty 
by a desire to at*ract attention; and this made a number of peoples feel that 
he lived in too overdone and artificial a manner. He wore his hair long and 
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expensively adorned: he had flowing robes, expensively decorated, made from 

a cheap but warm material, which 28 wore in sumer time as well as in winter; 
and he also aspired to be learned about nature in gmeral," low Aristotle 
ordinarily doesn't do tnis kind of thing, engage in gossip or nonsense, maybe 
aven in a malicious sense, that is not his manner, Very rarely does Aristotle 
make a so-called personal comment, and I believe it is no accident that he 
does this here...This ridiculousness in the founder of our science shows some 
dangers to which the science is exposed. 1 will not elaborate this now; it 
will come out very clearly in mat Aristotle says. I will mention another 
example to which Aristotle doesn't refer. The first philosopher is ordinarily 
said to be Thales. He also made himself ridiculous, but in a different wayo 
Looking at the stars, he fell into a ditch. That also has a symbolic messageo 
A slave=maid from Thrace laughed at him, whereas in Hippodamus, Aristotle 
laughed at him, and note.so 


Let us turn then briefly to Hippodamus! thoughto “e can say !liippodamus 
thought the best regimeso.the best regime mas according to nature. His scheme 
is characterized by a beautiful simplicity, partly imitated by Plato in the 
Republic. The number three is the key, There are three kinds of laws, three 
ar the population. It seems as if this was due to the following fact, 
that Hippodamis had followed a doctrine of the universe, a cosmology, according 
to which the number three is the key to everything. The best political art, 
the art according to nature, there are tripartitions in all places, “hat he 
did was to make a direct transition from the cosmos as a whole to political 
things without considering the special nature of man, the special nature of 
political things. This simple procedure of llippodamus led, as Aristotle emph- 
asizes, to confusion. He developed a scheme of utmost simplicity, but it led 
to greater confusion than a less simple regime, Hippodamus failed, we can say, 
because he did not consider the nature of political things. tHe did not raise 
the question, what is, regarding political things, That assumes thato..1s 
applicable to everything, without taking into consideration the specific char= 
acter, the miat is, of political things. Now this kind of question is exactly 
the kind of question raised by Socrates. Ve can say that the Socratic revo= 
lution in philosophy consists precisely in this fact, tab the mat is of the 
various kinds of things is the key to understanding of politics. The whole 
is characterized by noetic heterogeneity, by wmich 1 mean this. The whole is 
not homogeneous, so that a single formula, or a series of fomulas, can suffice 
to understand all of it. The whole is heterogeneous, but the heterogenei ty 
is not merely sensual, but it is of an essentially intellectual, intelligible 


kindo There are essences, essentially different. And that is of course accepted 


absolutely by Aristotle. For this reason, that Socrates mas tie first to be 
concemed with what is, with the question pointing to the essence, for this 
reason he must be in the strict sense the founder of political philosophy or 
political sciences He was the first, if I may use this vord, to have the con- 
ceptual tools for understanding the various kinds of things, and therefore also 
political things as things sui generis. 


But let us return to Aristotle!s remarks about Hippodamus. Hippodamus, 
apart from giving this over=8a11 picture of the polis, a picture characterized 
by amazing simplicity, also made a specific proposal to the effect that inve= 
ntors should rec?ive honors from the city. Invention should be encouraged by 
the city. Aristotle!s examination of this proposal takes up about half of 
his whole examination of !ippodamus! scheme, so important is the subject of 
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invention to Aristotle, Now I read to you this passage which throws great 
light on Aristotle!s thinking and I take up especially 1268022ff, "In regard 
to the further question raised by Hippodamus, whe'her some honor ought not 

to be conferred on those who suggested an improvement which is of benefit to 
the city, we may argue that legislation in such a sense camot be safely 
enacted and has only a specious soundo It might encourage false accusations, 
of revolutionary plans, Barker adds, against the reformers, and perhaps lead 
to political disturbance. But the proposal involves also another prob lem, 

and suggests a further argument. There are some thinkers who raise a doubt 
whether cities lose or gain by changing their traditional laws when some other 
and better law is possible. If on this issue "e take the line that change is 
not a gain, it is difficult to agree readily with Hippodamus. For changes 
which are really subversive of the law or of the regime may be proposed on 

the plea that they tend to the cormon good. However, as the issue has now 
been mentioned, it m11 be as well to define our views about it a little 
furthero It is, as we have said, an issue mich is in debate, and a case can 
be made for the view that change is the better policy. That is, generally 
speaking, a change for the botter is the wise one. Certainly in other bran= 
ches of knowledge change has proved beneficial. ''e may cite in evidence the 
changes from traditional practice which have been made in medicine, in bodily 
training, and generally in all the arts and forms of human skill, And since 
politics has to be counted as an art or form of ski11, it can be argued that 
the same must also be true of politics." In other words, all arts and sciences 
have manifestly progressed, says Aristotle. Not only now, but that was seen 
in the fourth century... mch more advanced than it was in the time of Homero 
“hy should not the same be applied to the art of legislation or to the art of 
politics? "It can also be argued that the actual facts provide an indication 
of the benefits of changes The attractions of older times were exceedingly 
simple and uncivilized. Greeks went around armed-—imagins, what a sign of 
barbarism, to go around armed, I mean in Chicago we expect it=and they 
bought their brides from each other." Vhereas of course it is the civilized 
thing to wo0. A bride has a right to say no. "Indeed the relics of ancient 
customs which are still in existence, here and there, are utterly absurdo 
There is, for example, a law at Cyme, relating to homicide, that if an accuser 
can produce a definite number of witnesses from his own kinsmen, the person 
accused shall be liable to the charge of murder. All men, as a rule, seek to 
folloe=naw Aristotle comes to the principle==not the ancestral, but the goodo" 
That we can safely say is the most revolutionary statement ever made by a phil=- 
osophers Not the ancestral, the inherited, but the goodo Something inherited 
may happen to be good, but only if it happens to be good, then it may be pre- 
serveda But the inherited as inherited is no longer upheldo. Aristotle does 
not absolutely identify himself... but still ve have not found earlier an 
equally strong statement in Greek literature. "And the earliest knom nen, 
whether they were'earth=born!, or the survivors of some cataclysm, were in 
all probability similar to ordinary or even foolish people today." In other 
words the ancestors, and ultimately the ancestors of the ancestors, the first 
men, the first men were not made in perfection..othe first men were absolutely 
crude savages, cannibalso. How then can these people be the model for us in 

a progressive civilized society? "It would therefore be an absurdity to remain 
constant to their views. But besides these considerations, it may also be urged 
that to leave written laws unchanged is not a good policy, But mhile these 
argunents go to show that in some cases, and at some times, law ought to be 
changed, there is another point of view from which it would appear that change 
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is a matter which needs great cautiono hen we reflect that the improvement 
likely to ba effected may be small, and that it is a bad thing to accustom 

men to abrogate laws light=heartedly, it becomes clear that there are some 
defects, both in legislation and in goverment, which had better be left un- 
touchedo The benefit of change wi11 be less tran the loss which 13 likely to 
result if men fall into the habit of disobeying the government. “¡e must also 
take notice that the analogy drawn from the arts is false, To change the prao- 
tice of an art, meaning to proceed from an inferior medicine to a better medi- 
cine, is not the same as to change thc operation of a law, It is from habit, 
and only from habit, he says here, that law derives the validity which secures 
obedience. But habit can be created only by the passage of time; and a read= 
iness to change fromedsting to new and different laws will accordingly tend to 
weaken the general power of law." ¡low mhat then does he say here? Let us 

not forget the context. ''e are still dealing indirectly with Hippodamus». 
HHMppodamus had a great concern with progress, as we would say. And he had a 
great concern with simplicity and clarityo There seems to be some connection 
between his unbridled concérn with technological progress. That is at least 
what we would suspect who have had such experiences nearor home. But the key 
point mich Ari stotle makes is this. There is a radical difference betreen 
the arts and law, law in the widest sense, any institution. You can state 

the difference as follows. Arts are necessarily and reasonably progressive. 
To progress is of the essence of the arts and sciences. It does not mean they 
will always do tiat, but it is unnatural for the arts and sciences not to pro= 
gresso If this progress does not take place, it means there is something wrong 
with the practice of the art in a given society. 


But the opposite is true of laws and institutions. Regarding laws and 
institutions the principle is let sleeping dogs lies.oIn arts and sciences 
the opposite is true. “hat would you say of a scientist who says let sleep= 
ing dogs lie? There is at present complete agreement among scholars regard= 
ins this pointo.oThat is what Aristotle has in mind, Laws, and that is a very 
grave statement which we have not begun to fathom, laws owe their strength 
entirely to customo Entirely custom means of course the laws do not in any 
way owe their strength to reason. A new practice in medicine, why is it readily 
adopted? Because the inventor can show by rational argument to fellow medical 
men that 1t ¿is more helpful for curing this and this disease, Reason is omi=- 
potent, let us say, in this sphere. "ell, even there there are people whom 
we call the old guard, who resist innovations, even if they are reasonabls. 
But these psople have no leg to stand on in science or arto But in law, law 
owes its byving a law, its validity as law, its being valid as law, not only 
on the surface but observed by the large majority of the people, to customo 
And custom is a matter of a long time. And the mere insight that the new 
regulation is much more practical than the old regulation, if we take Aris 
totla!s view of it, is of no interest as far as legislation is concernedoa 
People must get in the habit of it is a crucial point in all classical pol” 
itical philosophy, at least in Plato!s Laws and in Aristotle, and we can 
perhaps state it as follows. 


The first task of the political thinker, and I am now not making ary 
distinctions betmeen the philosopher and the thinker, is to find out what is 
good for political society as such and for political society circumstanced as 
this particular society for which we legislate is. That is the good. And 
then we must make a further preparation which I will express by an impossible 
mathematical symbolismo The goai must be Somehow divided by the ancestral 
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to became truly beneficialo. If itis not brought into some harmony with 
the ancestral, if it is not diluted in a way by the ancestral, it will create 
difficulties. Now the prectice of mise statesmen mas of course exactly this 
all the táme. But political philosopners, especially in nc iern cimes, were 
nore inclined to Hippodamus! line than to ths sobriety of Aristotle, Plato, 
and Socrates. A sign, by the way, is the doctrine of sovereigntyo. “hat does 
the doctrine of soverei ¿rty mean? It means that in every society there must 
be present a pover which can change any law at any times Now there may be 
some theoretical wisdom in that, I da't go into that, but it is surely not 
a prudent principle, to be reminded of the presence of such a power miich can 
unmake anything tomorrow which is made todayo Thesooestatement of this, the 
soverci¿n is necessarily the present sovereigno I mean everyone on a moment! s 
ref lection will see tiat, but that is an important implication which we do not 
considero The sovereim is the present sovereign mezns that all custom and 
everything inherited owes its validity not to being tested or inherited, or 
what have you, but to its being accepted, or not rejected, by the present sov- 
ereigno And what is true of the doctrine of sovereiznty is true also of the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people in particular. This llippodamean 
viem=you lmow now what T mean by Hippodamus; forget about this operation in 
which you have to divide by the ancestral, and if you know vi. at is politically 
good, you just make it, by virtue of the sovereign power=this reached its 
external triumph in the French ¿ evolution. As Hegel put it, in the French 
Revolution man tried to stand on his head, meaning he tried to build upsoo 
a radicelly rational society. The previously existing society, th ancien 
regine, mas irrational. And by one exercise of the sovereign power of the 
people, ti.e only legitimate sovereign, a rational order was to be established. 


This grcat and terrifyingo.eled in another country a man who mas not a 
rhilosopher but a very profound political thinker to reconsider the whole 
issue. That was Fdmund Burke. It is for this reason that Burke is the most 
eloquent man after iristotle to state these principles, which in their nath- 
ematical form would be this. Let us see what the two errors are. One error 
is7 let us say, that of doctrinairim, an unqualified reformism. Tl.e alter» 
native would be to say the good is the ancestral, to identify themo That is 
barbarism, because from this point of view every barbaric system is as ¡good 
as any othero.eBurke had stated these principles throughout his life but with 
the greatest clarity after the French Revolution, and there are many statements 
one could quotes 


I would like to remind you also of another English writer who took up 
the Burkean point of view about half a century after Burke, when the issue 
of the French Revolution was not such an obscssion as it had become in the 
last decade of tie nineteenth ceontiryo The original, “higgish inspiration 
df Burke could reassert itself more freely than in the vritin7s of the later 
Burke. This man was líacaulayo I find to my surprise all the time that 
llacaulay is no longer knorm to studentse If for no other reason, he should 
be read because he is an unusually humorous writero lle is a master of certain 
English arts of understatement and also of overstatemento I would like to 
read to you a passage from ¡'acaulayts History of Enrland about the Toleration 
Acto "Of all the acts that have ever deen pass y liament, the Toleration 
Act is perhaps that which most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and 
the peculiar excellences of imglish legislation. The perfect lawgiver is a 
just temper between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but general 
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principles, and the mere man of business, who can see nothing but particular 
circumstances.s In English legislation the practical clenent has always pre” 
dominated, and not scldom unduly predominated, over the speculative, To think 
nothing of syrmetry and much of convenience; never to remove an anomaly merely 
because it is an anomaly; never to inmnovate except so far as to get rid of the 
grievance; nevor to lay don any proposition of wider extent than the particular 
case for which it is necessary to provide; these are the rules which from the 
age of John to the age of Victoria generally guided the deliberations of our 
two hundred and fifty Parliamentso Our national distaste for whatever is abst- 
ract in political science amounts undoubtedly to a faulto Yet it is, perhaps, 

a fault on the right side. That we have been far too slaw to improve our laws 
must be admitted. But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other country in 
which there has been so little retrogressione 


"The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a ¡¿reat English 
lawo Toa jurist, versed in the theory of legislation, but not intimately 
acquainted with the temper of the sects and parties into which the nation was 
divided at the time of the Revolution, that Act would seem to be a mert ch:08 
of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound gen” 
eral principles. Nay, it will not bear to be tried by any princi-le, sound 
or unsoundo 


"But these vory faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when ve take into 
considcration the passions and prejudices of thosc for whom the Toleration Act 
vas framedo This law, abounding with contradictions which every smatterer in 
political philosophy can detect, did what a law framed by the utmost skill of 
the greatest masters of political philosophy might have failed to do. That 
the provisions which have been recapitulated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsis- 
tent with each other, inconsistent with the true theory of religious liberty, 
must be acknowledgedo. 411 that can be said in their defense is this: that ' 
they removed a vast mass of evil without shockin¿ a vast mass of prejudice." 

[History of E , veryman!'s Library, Three Volse, Volo 11, Chapter XI, £ 
Ppo » Or, Fveryman!s Library, Four Vols., Vol. 11, Chapter XI, ppo lil=l160/ 


o.oit is a statement of tie Aristotelian position mediated by Burke, By the 
way there is a contemporary statement, or a bit older than llacaulay, that 
throws light on this question. That is llegelts Critique of the Reform Bill. 
I don't know whether it is translated into English. 3 very remar , 
because llegel is in the ordinary sense of the term a very conservative mano 
But he is absolutely shocked at the degree of irrationality of the British 
ordera..a much clearer order as it was introduced in Europe everywhere after 
the revolution, even by the counter=revolution of the governmento It might 
be vmorth it for you to have a look at this statement and contrast it with 
Macaulay!s very neat ly phrased position. 


To come back to the main point which TI make here. In this statement 
Aristotle says that law, in contradistinction to any arts or sciences, owes 
its validity exclusively to custom. That means in no way to reason. This 
is a very hard order, because, after all, do we not presuppose that law is 
some prescription of reason? Although therc may be some spheres in which 
no alternative can be said to be more rational than another, like right- 
han driving, for exampie. But in the main, in all interesting laws, if I 
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may say so, are supposed to be prescriptions of reason. Therefore hat Aris- 
totle says here seems to be plainly paradoxical, “hat does he nean by that? 
Aristotle says that law is essertially a verdict of reason. llere he says that 
law gains its validity only by” vrtue of custom, not by verdict of reason. 

That is a contradiction. How can he explain that? I will try to sketch a 
solution of this difficuliyo. Let a law be as reasonable as it may be. Its 
rcasonableness becomes obscured through the passions which it restrains. These 
passions support maxims or opinions incompatible with the law, and those passion 

bred o:inions in their turn must be counteracted by passion=bred and passion- 
breeding opvosites, opinions which are not necessarily identical with the reasons 
of the law. In other rords, you have to take an over=a11 view, and not look 
at a particular regulation which might not be of any fundamental interest. The 
law as the most important instrument of the moral education of the many must 
be supported by ancestral opinions, that is, by myths. The key passage for 
that is to be found in the Twelfth Book of the ¡etaphysics, 107lblffo. Aria» 
totle ¿ives there the example of myth, ve speak 18 E as if they were 
human beings with human shapes. The gods as men in those myths have no mean" 
ing, have no being, in and by themselves. They have their being only by law, 
by conventione Yet given the necessit;; of law, one may say that the principle 
of the whole both wishes and does not wish to be quite true, as lHleraclitus 

said whom 1 quoted last time, The city as a whole, that is the deeper reason, 
is characterized by a specific recalcitrance to reason, and therefore it re- 
quires for its mell=being a rhetoric different from the ordinary forms of rhe- 
toric as the servant of the political arto This thought is developed at the 
end of the ¡¡icomachean Ethics , at the end of the Tenth Book, where Aristotle 
speaks of Ns rationality of the law. Ho speaks also of the following pointo 
(ind of Side 1) 


—tr:ly rational man, truly nice nan, that was the same for Aristotle for the 
reasons ve discussed last time, the gentleman would not need coercion, and 
therefore would not need laws. laws are vardicts of reason, we can say, supp- 
lied with coercive power. Both are equally important from Aristotle!s point 
of view. They should be rational, and they must also have coercive power. 

If they were addressed to simply rational beings, they rouldn!t need coercive 
powers That is, according to the presentation given by Aristotle at the end 
of the Ethics, the defect of the Sophists. The Sophists say the political 
art can be reduced to rhetoric, 1e., persuasion is sufficient for governing 
human beings. That is very strange, and somehor one docsntt quite expect 

this from Aristotle, but that is his objection to the Sophists. 0f course, 
they also do not adnit any natural right, but the other point which he equally 
makes is that the Sophists are much too sanguine. Persuasion is sufficient 
only in the case of a relatively small class of human beings. For governing 
political societies as a whole, coercion is equal ly necessary and that means 
that rhetoric can not be identical vith the political art. The political art 
embraces, in a way uses, the art of persuasion, but it is only one instrumento 
Laws are a product of the political art which are not sufficiently supported 
by any reasonín. given in preambles, and so on, but :hich rely decisively on 
coerciono Yes? 


OQ: Even in his ideal state, which he mentions in Book VII, where man is molded 
by education, he still keeps the state, so he never considers the state to wither 
amay o 


(Due to mechanical difficulties, only portions of the remainder of this lecture 
are audible.) 
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Áz seoThere will always be a 4nority of all tie inhabitonts in any given 
polity that will act rightly without the threat of coercion...This minority 
does not necessarily coincide with a separate social stratum. Aristotle 
would only say it shouldosobut the majority of people will not be rational. 
That is absolutely central for Airistotle as it is for Plato. The view which 
you find in modern times, at the margins ratner than in the books of the great 
theoreticians, is that a perfectly rational society is possible, with a society 
consistin; of men each of whom is fully rational. If you have such a society, 
of course you do not need the state. You can have a stateless society. But 
the very possibility of this is denied by Plato and ..ristotle, and not only 
by themz but we are now spealdng of them. Do you see the point? 


Qs Inaudible 


Az Aristotle also said, somewhere in the critique of Plato, you are free to 
state the conditions for developin ; your perfect society, the most favorable 
conditions, but they must be possible. And Aristotle would say that to assume 
that all men aro capable of being fully rational is an impossible demand, 
incompatible with the nature of mano. 


Or Inaudible 


As That is true, but I would like you to state thc reasons, the connection. 
OQ: Inaudible 


Az Then you misunderstood. That is the implication. That could never happen, 
according to iristotle, because the majority would not acquire that maturityo 


Qs Inaudible 


Az Noy there must be a reason. The mere fact that it has been a certain way 
hitherto always creates a strong presumption in favor of it. That does not 
prove it...Could trere not be one world? One world, and perhaps even one world 
society without a state... a universal society which overcomes all obstacles 
to human perfection, in which poverty has been overcome, would it not be posa» 
ible to enable every human being to acquire that perfect moral education, the 
education of gentlemen, which would make him a mature beins who does no longer 
need coercive laws. A classic premise in Aristotle is that the fundamental 
situation of man is one of poverty. There would never be enough goods around 
to supply the majority of men with...the goods. But this argument can be 
defeated by thc enormous increase in productivity which has taken place in 
modern times and which is still progressing today. The average human being, 
takinz all tnings into consideration, is now better off than he was a tiocusand 
years ago, is difficult to answer» 


Qt Inaudible 


A3  oovif all persons were mature, they would apply the right kind and degree 
of coercions.. unless you take the view, taken by some of Rousseauts followers, 
that any use of coercion in the education of youn; children is ruinous to their 
moral characteroo.fortridding accustoms to the idea of authority and then the 
idea of inequalityo.olle develops that great vice of pride, being on the top, of 
lording it over everyone, and that is the root of all difficulties, according to 
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Rousseau o opain from the firc doesn't create any resentnento But if you 

tell him don*t do it, then he has rescentment because you prevented. him from 
somethinz» This resentment leads then by a simple psychological mechanism 

tha t he mants to do the forbidding, that he rants to be the one who creates 

the resentnent, he wants to be the lord and master. Progressive education 

has continued this line of reasoning in our own times+.The completely enlightened, 
universal society titl:out coercion in which education would follow the Pouss- 
eauan model, TI believe 'here is some logic in that. But the problem is there, 
and one must face thato Take another example. A11l political philosophies up 

to now said th:t man needs political society, a political society which rests 
on exclusions Zvery political society has human beings outside its borderso. 
This remains true is there are only two political societies left. Zut one 
global political society would be a radical change in political life for which 
there is no precedent whatever, and which is more radical thans..That is another 
way of putting ito But as soon as you have tro societies, and a fortiori more, 
the problem of defense arises, and in plain English, the problem of war, because 
the possibility of mar cannot be understood except in the light of what war 

is, and not only might be. 


Q3 Inaudible 


Az coolaw is rational, the verdict of reason, ie., the law establishes what 
is good, what is good in this respect for this society... Aristotle says this 
wont work, quites It rmust also be in confomity vith the opinions, the pre=- 
judices, the traditional notions, of the community in question, its customo 
The statenent, law is only the custom, is incomplete, and the statement, law 
is only the verdict of reason, is also incomplete. 


Qi Inaudible 


As (Several minutes of Professor Strauss!s answer to this question are inaudible.) 
It seens to me that this point, the coercive character of law, the hard character 
of law, is an absolutely crucial point in the classical political doctrine. 

This point has been obscured not only in certain hafanarchistic doctrines, but 
there is also a very different statement of this point which is characterigtis 
of the Thomistic tradition. In the book by Yves Simon, pi of Democratic 
Government, one of the most solidly reasoned and thoug 00, appear 

5 Ue last ten or twenty years==it came out of the Chicago Press about ten 
years ago--Sinon argues very stronsly that even among a group of perfectly 
rational, morally mature people, who would not need any coercion in order 

to act decently, law would still be needed. Here the elament of coercion is 
reyarded as only accidentally needed for law, not belonging to its essences.o 
modern thinkers like Hobbes who are knorm and are even notarious for their 
hardness. On this point there is no difference between them and Plato and 
Aristotleo. 


Qs Inaudible 


As ooothe distinction between nature and convention which is no lon;er intell-= 
igible...every act, every event is fully deternined. Every act is as necessary 
as every other ones ¡low this makes impossible the distinction between nature and 
convention, because the basiz acts, which have been laid dom, is as explicable 
in terms of its causes as ::ell as the direction or the fall of a comet or 
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arythin; else, You may not be able to do it in a particular case, but the 
principle is clearo: That tiere are events in the world that are not meaning- 
fully explicable, that is common to chance events only throuzh conventiono 
1t doesn't mean that convention mcans chances. .Chance and nomos have this in 
conmony that they are events beyond which ve can no lon er meanin:fully go 
in exaninin; them Irould like to illustrate this, because now, very interest- 
ingly, this old notion of nomos becomes again intellicible in cortain quarters 
of social sciences 'y only example is good because it is a famous mritero 
It is taken from Puth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, which you probably all 
know, because it was required reading in ths Chicago College for many years 
and I suppose also in other places. She is an antrropologist as you probably 
know, and she was studying these tribes. In her case I believe it was North 
American Indian tribes. She tried to explain the laws, manners, habits in 
terms of climate, flora and fauna, race, and what have you. It was impossible. 
She found tro tribos in identically the same climateoo..yet the one tribe was 
in favor of toughness and the other was in favor of gentleness. How come? 
ller solution was, the value system Á was adopted by tribe A, and value system 
B was adopted by tribe Bo. There was no necessity for tribe A to adopt value 
system A and for tribe B to adopt system B. It was an inexplicable ací, an 
act of freedom. That she doesn't say, but that is what it amounts to, if you 
think about ito No attempt to explain why tribe A has adopted value systen 
A is possible. You ultimately come back to the mere pure brute fact of adop- 
tion. That is mat these old fellows meant. That is what nomos meant. lt 
is no longer explicable. But this chance event here is not explicable beyond 
the fact that we know it is a chance evento... 


Qs Inaudible 


A3  oooBy the way the distinction between fundamental and nor-fundamental laws, 
while it is of very great practical imnortance, is not of very great theoretical 
uses. Laws regarding marriage are of tremendous importance far a society as a 
whole, and not necessarily linked up vi th the variety of regimeso.o 


Qz Inaudible 


A3 oeeAmong the laws you can distinguish those that are directly related to 
the preservation of civil peace and the character of the regime. Such laws 
as the electoral laws. T'ho has tho vote and for what? That is a law more 
directly related to the regime than, say, marrizge lawS. If you want to, you 
can say these are the fundamental laws of the regime, but Aristotle simply 
doesn't gay thato You can say that, but trere is no necessity for doing s0. 


Qt Insaudible 


Az  s..eIn other words, you say there can be a considerable degree of lawlessness 
in spite of political stability, is that it? 


Q3 Inaudible 
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On December lth you will undergo a written examination in this room 
and you are supposed to bring a clean book with you, one that has nothing in 
ity and no books or notes from this course, and there will be in order to pro 
tect your virtue against any dangers, ther* will be a proctor here who will 
enforce this rule, I am sure this will not be necessary, but it is a kind of 
reminder that in the extreme case, force will be applied. I will be here to 
dictate the question, and will be willing to explain the question, if an exp- 
lanation is needed, within limits. Imean 1 will not supply an answer to the 
question in the form of an explanatione You will also have to have a pencil 
ar a penz in addition to papers 3:30 to 5:00, in case you want to make an 
appointnent afterwardo j 


“low before I continue, there are two questions. liro is still unclear 
about Aristotle!s conceptions of human perfectibility. "Does iristotle!s obs 
ervation that the power of acting at will leaves no defense against evil inp- 
ulses present in all of us mean that because of inmate human flaws or men's 
mere hunanness ve can never become or be perfectly good? Is the idea of the 
good man and hence the ¿00d society a goal tovard which all men should aim 
and a few men may approximate but which no man can ever truly reachoo.vhere 
absolute freedom is allowed, there is nothin: to restrain the evil which is 
inherent in every nano" “ell, Aristotle of course admitted the possibili ty 
of good men, and if any further proof were needed, it would be supplied by 
the chapter in the Ethics, toward the end of the Fourth Book, where he speaks 
of a sense of shame as a desirable quality in inmature human beings, that means 
not only young people who are imnmature, but also old people who are immature. A 
mature man, that is the implication, would do nothing wrong. Hence, there would 
be nothing to be ashamed of. ¡nd for this reason a sense of shame is not a 
virtue, it is only something (behind ?) virtue and vice, because it is a corr= 
ective of vice. So Aristotle admits the man. Now what does this statement 
mean, the evil impulse is present in all of us? 0f course they are, and what 
kind of thin:s are going on in our subconscious, as some man has called it, is 
supposed to be common knowledge today. That is clear All kinds of fantastic 
things are desired by any one of us under certain conditions, for example in 
dreamso Now if the social order ias of such a kind as to encourage these kind 
of things, encourage all lawless desires, and if there are special opportunities 
to indulge them, for example, excessive wealth, very great power, no goode 
Aristotle is sure that a truly good man would resist all temptations, but you 
cannot count that all powerholders will be perfectly good meno Any political 
science, any legislative scienoe, has to reckon with thato I see no difficulty 
in that. To say that man is capable of being good, virtuous, and yet such 
nen aré very rare under all conditions and are particularly rare in a society 
which does not have effective restraints on lawless desires. I see no diff- 
iculty there. 


Q3 I wvonder if the habitually good man still has a residual problem of evil, 


Az No, the truly good many, no, he would have them habitually under control. 
But let us assune that certain very wicked people put some pills into his drink, 
pills which dope him, so that he does no longer know what he does, so that he 
is no longer responsible. They might conceivably comc out. That would not be 
fantastic. Things like that do happen. You read of these things even in the 
daily paperso Aristotle has no doubt. Plato would say that strictly speaking 
no man is good because no man is wise, and for Plato goodness and wisdom are 


ldentical. Aristotle doesn't say that, but I will take up these tro points 
later ono. 


ás, 
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low, the statement by ¡ro __,. "Aristotle describes the hierarchy of 
ends according to the nature of the most complete and best man, vio is a 
wise man. “hy is the wise man more naturally complete than a man character 
ized by a different virtue such as prudence or courage? Is not the possess= 
ion of wisdom a particular virtue wiich completes the nature of the wise man, 
just as prudence completes the prudent man?" That is a perfectly sensible 
question, but ¡iristotle assumes, you can say-=] will take up this problem 
later today-—that the perfection of the highest in man is the highest virtuBo 
Now if the highest in man is the mind, and the mind is most truly mind in its 
theoretical capaci ty, then theoretical wisdom is superior to prudence. In 
prudence we deal essentially with the contingent things, the things which 
come into being and perish, and from our point of view even what is ¡¿ood for 
mey the circumstances in which 1 am here now. “!isdom deals with what is always, 
the serpeternal or eternal. Aristotle had reasoned that out. “hether his 
reasoning is good enough, that is another matter, but it 1s not a mere dogmatic 
assertion. And as for courage in particular, there is an argument as to that 
in the third Book of the Ethics. Aristotle begins his enumeration of the 
virtues with courage, and that means in the context that courage is the lowest 
of the virtueso That doesn't mecan it is not indispensable, but it is the 
lowest because it is much more—I will give you only an indication of that. 
“hen Aristotle speaks of courage he has to make a distinction betreen five 
forms of courages Courage is complicated; there is a certain form of courage 
which any thug has, and that is not exactly the right things ¿nd there are 
less of these spurious forms in the case of the other virtues as appears 
fran Aristotle!s...in the other cases. Courage is from Aristotle's point of 
view the lowest of the virtues. By the way Plato says the same thing in 
the First Book of the Laws. This does not mean that it is not necessary and 
indispensable, but it YS”So to speak the least intellectual of the virtues. 
Second question. "If only the wise man is complete, because wisdom in cont- 
rast to the other virtues," that is not Aristotlets view, "is Airistotle!s 
view of the best mans+..in conflict with the other virtues?" lot in principle. 


Let us then turn to the conclusion of my argument last time. I have been 
speaking of Aristotle!s presentation and critique of tie first political phil= 
osophy, at lezst of the man who according to Aristotle!s notion of political 
philosophy would be the first political philosopher, namely Hippodamus. .othe 
nezlect to consider the political things in their peculiar character. He 
applies a cosmological formila to the political things. A modern equivalent 
would be the people in the nineteenth century and some in our contury who 
said evolution is the key to the analysis of political phenomena. In a way 
also paychoanalysis today, although psychoanalysis is of course not a cosmo= 
logícal but only a psychological formula, and some people say we do not under= 
stand political thin:s unless we view them in the light « psychoanajy3i80 
Tnat would be also a parallel, Aristotle speaks in this context, very properly, 
because llippodarmus has not considered it, of the specific character oí laws 
and makes here a rathor surprising statement. The laws owe their power enti- 
rely to custom or habituation, and this is the radical difference between laws 
and the arts. The arts owe their validity to their reasonableness. If a 
physician makes a new discovery, the claim of this discovery to acceptance 
is based entirely on its reasonableness, nothing else. And if 4t is based 
on something else, say on the power of that physician in the medical hierarchy, 
then it is very dubious from the medical point of view. But the case of laws 
is different, according to Aristotle. As he says here, the laws owe their 
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power entirely to custom and not to their intrinsic reasonablenesg. Now if 
one elaborates this point, one reaches this conclusion, that the political 
community, the polis, is essentially recalcitrant to reasone It needs sheer 
force in addition to persuasion. “his is a very stranze assertion of Arig- 
totle because he is the same man who said that the law is the dictate of 
reason, that the rule of law means the rule of reason, as distinguished from 
the rule of men, which means the rule of reason qualified by passiono 


I would like to re=state the “ifficulty. In the critique of Hippodamus , 
it seems that the arts are superior to the laws. The arts are of higher 
rationalityo But precisely Aristotle!s critique of Hippodamus implies that 
the arts must be controlled by law. The key point which Aristotle makes there, 
liippodamus recommends the encouragement of invention, ies, of vhat the arts 
are by nature inclined to do, to progress. Aristotle says no, this unqualified 
invention is politically and socially harmful1 and it must be controlled by 
thc lamso llence the arts must be subordinate to the law, whereas the first 
part of the argument seemed to suggest that tho laws are superior to arto 


Now let us discuss this point. Laws are thc work of the legislative 
art, but the legislative art is the highest form of practical wisdom or pru- 
dence, namely the prudence concerned with the cormon good of a political soc= 
iety, as distinguished fran prudence in the primary sense which is concerned 
ví th a man's own goodo These things are developed by Aristotle in Book Six 
of the Ethics especially. The difference betreen art and law, between the 
intellectual activities proper and law and social institutions, is founded 
on the difference between art and prudence, and this we have to discuss now. 


Prudence is of higher dignity than the arts because every art is concerned 
with a partial good, whereas prudence is concerned with the whole human good, 
the good life. Prudence alone enables one to distinguish between genuine arts 
and sham arts. The arts do not do it, but prudence does. A genuine art like 
medicine, a sham art like cosmetics» And prudence alone enables one to discern 
which use of an art is good. For example, take the art of strategy. But not 
every use of the art of strategy, every technically correct use of the art of 
strategy, is good. That is no longer decided by strategy, by the goneral as 
general, but by the civilian authorities, as we wuld say, and that means by 
prudence as distinguished from the mere arts The arts point, as it were, to 
right or to law, vmhich makes them genuine arts by being their limit and normo 
This is the obvious message of the famous choral song in Sophocles! Anti 9 
nary (awful ?) things there are, but the most (awful) is man, and th8 poe 
gives a description of the various arts which man has invented in order to 
lead up to this. It can be a very great thing but it can be a very dangerous 
thing, because the arts can both be well=used and misused. And what good 
use, in contradistinction to bad use is, is determined no longer by the arts 
but by justice or by right, or, which is the same thinz, by prudence. The 
artisan is concerned with producing the mork peculiar to his art, the cobbler 
with making shoes, t.e physician with restoring health. But as such he is 
not concerned with his own ¿oodo The cobbler is not concerned with his om 
good in making shoes. He is concerned with his own good in so far as he is 
concerned with receiving pay for his work, or with practicing the art of money= 
maldng, an art Which accompanies all arts, because every artisan accepts 
reward for what he does. That at first glance, tie art of money=making, 
would appear to be the universal art or the art of arts. The art of money= 
main; knows no limits. It enables a man to make greater and ever greatér 
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faine Yet the view that cleverness in noneyena!«ing presuproses that unlimited 
acquisitiveness is good for man, and tinis presupposition can very well be ques» 
tionedo It appears, according to Airistotleis analysis, that acquisition is 
for the sake of the use of wealth, for the sake of good use of wealth, and 

this acquisitive activity is necessarily regulated by prudencez. Even if there 
can be an art of money=smaking, and in the loose sense of the vord it surely 
can be, this itself must be regulated by a higher form of reason, which again 
is not an art but prudence, 


The distinction between prudence and art implies that there is no art 
that tells one which partial good supplied by an art I ought to choose here 
and now in preference to other particular goods. The artisans may be per» 
fect in supplying us with the products of their different arts, but no art 
can tell us which product I should acquire or buy now in preference to otherso 
That is the implication of this distinction. There is no expert who can decide 
the prudent man*'s vital questions for him as well as he cane This is one mass» 
ive difference betreen Aristotle and certain trends in present-=day social science, 
accordin; to which view it is possible to replace prudence ultimately by an art, 
by an oxpert. You have today for example an expert in marrying, marriage coun» 
selors, people who in a way claim to be better able to tell a man who he should 
marry than he could himself. The notion of prudence implies that the prudent 
man alone can settle his vital questions. Not every man, there are people who 
are well served by having expert advice. You see, the expert advice can never 
be final, A medical expert would tell you you must undergo an operation, and 
if you do not undergo 1t you wiíM die, That vould seem to be identical with a 
commando But it is noto You can still say what you prefer. The decision is 
your decisions ¡lo one therefore can be compelled to undergo an operation if 
he does not think it is necessary for him. The ohysician says it is necessary 
if you want to survives But the sick man can still say 1t is better not to 
live than to have perhaps an extreme incapacitation. It might even concoivably 
be the cost of the operatione To be prudent means to lead a good life, and 
to lead a good life means that one deserves to be one!s own master or that 
one mal:es one's own decisions well. 


The notion of prudence is incompatible with the notion of universal expert= 
ise. Prudence is that kind of knowledge which is inseparable from noral virtue, 
that is to say, goodness of character or of the habit of choosing, just as moral 
virtue is inseparable from prudence. Aristotle makes. a distinction betreen pru- 
dence and cieverness or smartnesg. Smartness or cleverness is not prudence. 
.Smartness or cleverness is the ability to find means for any ends, whtther the 
end or the means aro decent or indecent doesn't make any difference, that is 
smartness, and that is not prudences Prudence is constituted by the co=presence 
in the same individual of decency, and vice versa. You cannot be morally ¿good 
if you are not prudente Otherwise you have good intentions, but that docsntt 
make you a good mans You must also choose properly, here and now. It is not 
enough to have a general desire for actin;¡ well if you do not choose well here 
and now. The arts as arts do not have this close relation tó moral virtues 
In other wards, you can be an artisan without having any moral virtue to speak 
of. You can be a scientist without any moral virtue to speak «fo. Aristotle 
z0es so far, in the Politica, as to sug,est that the virtue required of artisans 
as artisans is loss e one required of slaves, because a slave lives 
td th you in your house. If he is to be a good slave, he must be, if I may 
say so, house=broken, he must have quite a few moral qualities. But the a'tisan, 
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who lives elsewhere, and with whon you have to do only v:hen you enter his 
ahiop over the counter, he can be an habitual druniard and vhat else, provided 
he just has enough self=control to be good while producing, and preferably 
also while exchangingy because there are also possibilities of deception tnereo 
But nere you don!t have to worry too ruch because these things are somehow guar= 
anteed by lerislation and so ones Prudence and moral virtue united, and as it 
were fused, enable a man to lead a sood life or a noble life, vwhich seems to 
be the natural end of mano 


The best life is tre life devoted to understanding or contemplation, as 
distinguished from the practical or political life. Therefore pra6tical 
wisdom is lower in rank than theoretical vásdom, which ís concerned w!th 
the divine things, as Aristotle puts it, or the cosmos, and subservient to 
it, but in such a way that within its sphere, the sphere of all human things 
as such, prudence is supreme. The sphere ruled by prudence is closed to the 
principles of prudence, namely the ends in the light of which prudence guides 
men are know independently of theoretical science. “e know by nature the 
ends oí nan, we don't need a science for that. Because Aristotle held that 
art is inferior to prudence, that prudence is inferior to theoretical risdom, 
and that theoretical wisdom is available, he could found political science as 
an independent discipline among a number of disciplines, in such a way, however, 
that political science preserves the perspective of the citizen or the states» 
man and is not dependent on theoretical science. Political science, the 
science of human things, is an independent discipline because its first prin= 
ciples do not need a hizher science for their establishment. Is this point 
clear? If we look today at political science and social science as ordin= 
arily conccived, political science is essentially depcndent on other sciences 
preceding political science, as people say, logically+ For example, political 
science deals with a certain kind of hunan actions, political actionge But 
there is a general science of human action that is called psychology» And 
t:uerefore psychology precedes political science logicalMy and political science 
is based on psycholorye Aristotle asserts fundamentally the independence of 
political science, because the highest principles of political science are 
not established, or are not necessarily established, by a preceding scienceo 


Qs How are they established? Are they simply induced fran experience, from a 
higher kind of experience? 


As Let us look at 1t this mayo You know the sharp distinction which has become 
powerful since the times of German idealism between the a ori and the emp» 
irical, is not noticeable when one reads Aristotle!s LE Ss Politics. 


Qs They are empirical, aren't they? 


Az They are empirical, but on the other hand tre old objection of Kant, for 
example, against empírical knowledge, that it can only lead to provisionally 
Imowledge. And experience can show you only that things have been such and 
such hitherto. It cannot tell you anything about the necessity, hence about 
the futures But this argunent makes no impression on Aristotle, and one would 
have to understand thate 


Mí “ell, he says in the -.thics that one can!t expect anythin; beyond a certain 
degree of precision, but T”noticed in the Politics he refers to political science 
as specifically a science. 
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Az I kmow thas but you must not push this too hard. The word science is used 

by Airistotle frequently synowymously with art. In other words, the sharp dis» 
tinction made in Book Six does not apply everywhere to his own usage. But 
nevertheless there is something in what you say. Although your argument was 

not good, the point you made was gooda There is a different degree of “scientific- 
ali ty" about the Politics than about the Ethics. IwilMl begin to take this up 
later, because tHat vas only a provisional siatement which 1 think is of some 
inmportances For that is what Aristotle at first glance says and in a way what 

he always means, but not unqualifiedly, as I will say. Yes? 


Qt Tn what sense is the Politics, or for that matter the Ethics, independent 
of theoretical science im”s0 far as both of them have as ¿ESIF ground already 
an investigative nature? 


Áz Then I began this course with an assertion which I repeated until the point 
of boring youy the connection between Aristotle and common sense, 1 had this in 
mind, Surely certain things, certain points, theoretical points rhich occur 

in his other works, in his ics apyeisss etc. are referred to here 

and there in the Ethics, bu ey are raíner marginal. You can understand 

the main argument ut ito The first point is this, one very cornmon=sensical 
thing which Aristotle makes use of practically all the time. He makes a certain 
assertion, for example, he enumerates these and these virtues, not deduced from 
any principle. The six regimes, you will recall, he deduces from a principle. 
There is a schema, one, few, all, good and bad. And you get six and only six, 
necessarily. But in the case of the virtues it is differents. What is the thousht 
behind it? I would follow the principle of uncontested experience, a principle 
on which we act all the time. Every child in school would say that a child is 
either a boy or a girl. He or she may not have the slightest notion of what the 
bisexuali ty of man means, that it is connected with the procreation of human 
beings and so on, but that he knows, and we act on that all tie time, and that 
is ultimately when you look at any very interesting development anywhere in 
science, you will see that an uncontested experience is suddenly confronted with 
an exception, and the question is is this exception important enough to abandon 
the previously established categories or can it find its place among them. So 
uncontested experience supplies us with universals mhich we need, and Aristotlo 
would say that if someone finds fault with his list of virtues, he would say 

is this not a virtue, for example, urbanity, is it not a vírtue, and then if he 
is a very brutish and boorish fellow, he would say no, one should tell everyone 
on all occasions what one thinks of theme And then one would perhaps need some 
education, some moral education, perhaps first some crude examples where he 
finds that he gets into trouble with this kind of boorishness, which might make 
him think for a moment, and later on he wí11l see it is not only imprudent but 
1t is even not nice, not decente Then he will know that urbanity is a vírtueo 
And in other cases our example would say this and this is a virtue, for example, 
beneficences It is not a virtue in Aristotle. And you must argue it oute 

Did Aristotle perhaps include it somewhere, and if one cannot find it included 
anywhere, you have to look up all passages where Aristotle speaks of beneficence 


casua and see if you do not get an ar t indirect ving beneficence 
as il Ara e A 


Qs Could it not be argued that Aristotle!s list might have been otherwise? 


As As a distinguished lawyer says, we mustoo quite oftene Prior to invest 
igation it is possible that Aristotle empirically picked up some of the virtues, 
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without considering completenesg. In a way that vas Kant!s objection to irisgw 
totlets doctrine of categories, he says he picked them up, rhapsodically, instead 
of deducinz theme And all people who have gone through that German idealistic 
school, and that means today everyone, even the positivists, are of course 
shocked by the unprincipled character of argument in Aristotle and even in 

Plato, because the empirical and the so=called a priori are not distinguished 

in ary wayo That is the peculiarly "common=se character of classical 


thoughto 
Qs Inaudible 


Az The good man, in the practically and politically important sense, is the 
gentleman, not the wise mano 


Qu Vhat is the relationship of Aristotelian conmor=sense to Aristotelian 
wisdom and also the idea of prudence? 


As Common sense is of course an un=Aristotelian term, ies, the term common 
sense occurs in Aristotlets psychology but has an entirely different meaning» 
It has nothing to do with what we now call common sense. That we call cormon 
sense apparently emerged in the ejighteenth century in ouwr sense going back 

to Cicero, as far as 1 know. I have not investigated thate And it is indeed 
originally some minor modification of what Aristotle meant by prudence, 18», 
common sense 13 a common moral sense or something like thate Then we have 
disposed of one half of your questions T:hat is the relation of common sense 
and wisdom? Tiisdom has to do with the unchangeable, in modern language, for 
example, laws, universal laws, would be such an examples Prudence has to do 
always wíth this individual here and now. To show the connection in the simp» 
lest sense, in the case of the man of wisdom, the man of wisdom 1s concerned 
with theory, with contemplation. But this same man is of course lír. Miller, 

or whatever his name may be, living, say, in Detroit, born then and then, 
married or unmarried, and so 0ne le., he is in addition also a human being 
who has other preoccupations, professions other than theoretical wisdom. But 
in his case all the other qualities would be in the service of theoretical 

wi sdoms He must reflect, how can 1 get the maximum of leisure for research? 
These reflections about how to get the maximum of leisure, that belongs to 

the sphere of prudence, because that changes from man to man, from situation 

to situation. For example, if he is a professor at Stanford, and has an oppor- 
tunity to become a professor at Berkeley, for example, that is a purely pruden= 
tial question. But the question concerning the relation of liberal democracy 
to communism as such is a theoretical question. That is a provisional statemento 
Does it make sense? And prudence in the primary sense is the individual!s con” 
cern with his good life, bub there is also a prudence which has to do with 

the good life of society, and that is called statesmashipo. Statesmanship is 
a modification of prudence. And Aristotelian political science is not states 
manship, but it is meant for the guidance of statesméeno It is not meant for 
theoretical use, for understanding for its own sake, 


Qs Yould statesmanship ar political science use the wrd techne? 


A: That is a great questions 1will come to that latere For the time being 1 

w 11 leave it at this tripartition, otherwise my argunent wi11 not become clear, 

Techne, the arts, a11 of themz prudence which inmplies...statesmanship; and 
eoretical wisdom, meaning all the sciences as sciences. Whether one can leave 
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it at that or not, that is a question which 1 wi11 discuss in the sequel. 


Qs Isntt the notion of human excellence depemáent upon a theoretical under- 
standing of physics, or that everything works for an end-.. 


As Not according to Aristotle. The Aristotelian statements, when you read 
the begiming of the Ethics, we know everyone agrces as to mat the end of 
man is, happiness. Sure There are differences, some people say that happiness 
consists in having the maximum of sensual pleasure, and others think happiness 
consists in glory and honor, and others say happiness consists in decency». 
Others say in theoretical wisdome And then Aristotle argues that out without 
much theoretical wisdom involved in that, on what gentlemen admito A gentleman 
wouldntt say we live for the sake of filling our belly, and hs would not say 
merely for the sake of glory and honor, because he knows that in many cases 
it is much more decent to be ons in rank, as a soldier or whatever it may be, 
and in no way distinguished, and to be simply a good citizen, than to be of 
high standingo He would say justice, good citizenship in the highest sense, 
that is the most important thingo One more and then we go OM. 


Qs 1 have always felt that the ancient writings on the soul were helpful for 
political science, and I dontt think you disagree with that. 


Az Thich do you mean by that? Give an example. 

Q: De Anima. 

Az Which particular passage do you think is very helpful for political science? 
Qi Book IIIz on the intellect. 

Az Ion ll dontt see thate If you had said the parts on psychology dealing 
with the passions are very important for political science, 1 would have said 
y8g. Therefore Aristotle dealt with the passions in his Rhetoric. 

Qs How about where he says that reason follows inclination in De Anima? 


As You mean the relation betreen inclination and reason? But how far is this 
of direct importance to political science, and even to ethics? 


Qi It seems to me that the whole notion of natural virtue being prior to pru» 
dence depends on the fac tr 


Az But what is the teaching of the Ethics regarding that? First, you must be 
habituatedo And until you truly understand it is do or dontt, or a good child 
doesntt do thate “hy a good child doesntt do that he doesntt kmow. Gradually 
when he becomes older he will see thate TI know that there are some links, of 
course, even a very important hidden link, between the practical, moral, pol= 
itdcal writings of Aristotle, and the theoretical writings, but Berto, E the 
practical and political writings stand on their own feet. 


Qt Isntt ita critical link the question of whether or not reason in itself 
is obligatory in practical reason? And Aristotle says itts not. 


Az hat do you mean obligatory? 
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Q+ That knowledge of things good will immediately, necessarily 


As I believe I will take up the issue which you have in minds But on the 
surface it is simply this, as Airistotle says, prudence consists in knowing 
how and when and toward whom to do or not to dos For example, to give money, 
to whom and vhen and how much you should give, that is determined by prudence. 
Ieoy you have to know all the circunstanoes to have a right decision, a prac- 
tical right decision. But there are certain things where the question simply 
doesn't arise. For example, when to steal and fran whom and under mhat circun= 
stances, because you mustn!t steal under any circumstances. That's all the 
Ethics says about ito That is enough for practical purposes. *hat ¿it doesn't 
solve all questions Aristotle kmew, but that is marginal, but not unimportan t, 
for these reasons, if it is practically marginal. 


Now let me continue. According to Aristotle it is moral virtue which 
supplies the sound principles of actions. The just and noble ends as actu= 
ally desired. le.) moral virtue doesntt merely tell you that, say, temper=- 
ance is good. It makes you desire temperance, to desire to live temperatelyo. 
These ends come to sight only to the morally good man. Prudence seeks the 
means for these ends. The morally good man is the properly bred man, the 
well-=bred mano Aristotlets political science is addressed only to such men. 
Aristotle refuses to teach crooks how to be successful crookg. He speaks to 
gentlemen how they can be most gentlemanly in the greatest variety of circun- 
stances. The sphere of prudence is then closed by principles which are fully 
evident only to gentlemens In seeking for higher principles, ies, you see 
the circularity of the argumente A gentleman is what gentlemen believe to 
be a gentleman. And therefore one could say this is theoretically unsatis- 
factoryo I want to deduce gentlemanship, virtues, from a higher principle. 

Now in seeking for higher principles, one would raise the question vhy 

should one be decents That is a simple question of principle, but in doing 

so one has already ceased to be a gentleman. A gentleman is defined by this 
circularity. Decency is meant to be choicemorthy for its om sake, and there» 
fore the question why gentlemmship or why moral virtue cannot be raised. 
Aristotle is very tru to the phenomenas A gentleman is recognized as 
gentleman, however, not only by other gentlemen, but also by people of deficient 
breedinge Yet among the latter there may be men of great power of persuasion 
who question the goodness of moral virtue, in other words, who say why should 

I be decent, uho have the indecency to raise this question. It is therefore 
not sufficient to know what justice, megnanimity, and the other virtues are, 

and to be roved by the beauty of these virtues. One must show that they are 
goods That is the crux of the Ethics. One must then transcend the sphere 

of prudenoe or of what one may Tall the moral consciousnesgs. The only thinker 
of the great thinkers who has drawn all the conclusions of the absoluteness 

of the moral consciousness was Kanto But Kant had for this purpose to write 

his Critáque of Pure Reason, 18. to show the essential limitations of all 
theorstical Imonladgs, 8robe he could make this statemente One must show 

that the practice of moral virtue is the end of man by nature, 180, that man 

is inclined toward the practice of moral virtue by nature. This doesntt require 
that man know by nature, ies, without arxy effort on his part, the natural end. 
The natural end of man, as well as of any other natural being, becomes genuinely 
kmow by theoretical sciences This appears then by the science of tie natures, 
of which the nature of man is one. More precisely, knowledge of the vírtues 
derives from knowledge of the human soul, LEach part of the soul has its specific 
perfectione Now Plato sketohef such a purely theoretical account of the virtues, 
especially in the Republic. The soul is divided into three parts, reason, 
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apiri tedness, desire. There is a virtue of reason, a virtue of spiritedness, 
a virtus of desire, and then you need also a fourth one to bind them together, 


and make them one virtue.s That is what Plato does, a deduction. Aristotle 
does nothing of the sort. Yes? 


Qi Imwas just trying to figure out how this differs from what I asked. 


. 


As 1I said more than once, that what I said in the first part of the argunent 
is only half of ito I may not have expressed it in my reply to you clearly, 
but I said it at least twices The question is surely legitimate, but you 
must also understand the power of this first part of the argument. Aristotle 
does not cven attempt to give such an account af the virtuesa He describes 
all the moral virtues as they are known to morally virtuous men without trying 
to deduce them from a higher principles Generally speaking we may say that he 
leaves it at the fact that a given habit is regarded as praiseworthy ithout 
investigating why this is sos One may say that Aristotle remains within the 
limits of an uwritten law, an umwritten nomos, which is recognized by well= 
bred people everywhere. This unmritten .1aw may be in agreement with reason, 
but is not as such dictated by reason. It constitutes a sphere of the human 
or political things by being its limit or its ceilinge If Aristotle had pro» 
ceeded differently he would have made political or practical science simply 
denendent on theoretical science, and that precisely he did not wish to do. 
Now in order to grasp Aristotlets teaching, one must start from the fact that 
according to him the highest end af man by nature is theoretical understanding 
or philosophy, and that this perfection does not require moral virtue as moral 
virtue, meaning the just and noble deeds as choicemorthy for their om sake. 
that is morality. In other words, Aristotle makes 1t perfectly clear that 
you camot think if you do not have control over your passions, but the control 


over the passions is from this point of view mere means, without merit in itself. 


Nietasche in a way completely misunderstood Aristotle and Plato and came ín a 
round about way through his own difficulties to an understanding of this pointo 
He said that for the philosopher a certain ascetícism, a certain abstention, is 
not meritorious, but has the same dignity, the same character, as a similar 
abstention on the part of a joekeyo. He wants to win a race, and he kmows that 
if he wantg to win 1t he must be very careful in dietings In other words, it is 
nothing to boast of, nothing resplendenta It goes without saying that mants 
highest end cannot be achieved without actions resembling moral actions proper. 
But the actions in question are intended by the philosopher as mere means to 
be That end also calls for prudence, for the philosopher must deliberate 


he can secure the conditions for his philosophizing. The moral virtues | 


are more directly related to man?s second natural end, his social life, or 
political life. One could therefore think that the moral virtues are intelligible 
as being essentially in the service of the city. The city cannot be properly 

1f people are not courageous, temperate, just, and so onz in other words, the 
utilitarian justification arises. 


I hope you understood the first point.» Something like the moral virtues 
are needed for tie theoretical perfoction af man, but they are not needed as 
moral virtues. For instance, magnanimity is praiseworthy because the aity 
needs men who are born to command and who know that they are born to conmando 
According to some report, Field llarshal Montgomery is the most famous contemporary 
example of this virtue. But it suffices to read Aristotle!s description af maznaw» 
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nimity in order to see that the fu11 phenomenon of magnanimi ty cammot be understood 


as 
in that way, from this utilitarian point of views “hat Aristotle ascribes 
to the various virtues is a splendor mhich cannot be accounted far by the 
utilitarian doctrine. The moral virtues carmot be understood as being for 
the saka of the city, since the city mist be understood for the sake of the 
practice of moral virtues And the argument can be beautifully supported by 
proving that if you turn it around you are Machiavellian. The indirect proof 
of the soundness of Aristotle!s view is Machiavelli, because that is exactly 
what Machiavelli saidj the moral virtues are understandable only as means for 
the city, and all the terribla consequences of Machiavell1 follow them. If 
the moral virtues are means for the ends of the city, 1t is by no means certain 
that they are alrays meanso There will be always interesting marginal cases, 
and especially at one points “hat about a condition in mich the city is in 
peril, or it doesn't exist, it has to be founded. There the moral virtues 
vould not apply. The moral virtues come into play only after the city has 
been established, after the rorld has been made safe for moral virtue, but 
before it has been made safe, anything wm.11 do. That is Machiavelli!'s, 
and I think an absolutely legitimate, conclusion. Aristotle saw that, and 
therefore in this suggests, as Plato did, that the city is for the sake of 
virtue, Aristotle more clearly than Plato, as we w111 see in the sequel. 
Moral virtue is then not intelligible as a means for the only two natural 
ends which could be thought to be the ends of moral virtue, the intellectual 
life and the social life. Therefore it seems moral virtue must be regarded 
as an absolute, an absolute in a precise sense as something wnich cannot be 
reduced to anything else. Yet one cannot disregard the relations of moral 
virtues to those two natural ends, namely wisdom and the polis. Moral 
virtue shows that the ciigye=and that is the key point, moral virtues, which 
cannot be understodl as mere means of the polis, because the polis must be 
understood as in the service of moral virtue="moral virtue shows that the 
city points beyond itself, because the city is for the sake of-.. 
(End of Side I 


sesactivity is only in the service of noble use of leisure. But the gentleman! s 
leisurely use of activity hardly goes beyond the enjoyment of poetry, listening, 
or culture, or however it may bes In other wards, that cannot possibly be the 
end of mane Aristotle is the founder of political science for this precise 
reason, because he is the discovered of moral virtues This simple fact cannot, 
be emphasized too stronglye. The term moral virtue occura for the first time in 
Aristotlos Plato doesn't have the term. Of course, after the term had come into 
be 16 is easy to recognize something like moral virtue all over the world, 
por. he precise meaning which it has 1t has only in Aristotle. For Plato what 
Vtle calls moral virtue is a kind of half=ray house between what Plato 
calls political or vulgar virtue and genuine vírtues Political or vulgar virtue 
is in the service of bodily well=being, say of self=preservation or peace» 
Genuine virtue is the same as philosophy for Plato. As for the Stoics, who 
are frequently mentioned in this context=y0u kmow this is a posteiristotelian 
school, the Stoa, emerging more or less contemporaneously with the Epicurean 
schoola The Stoic and Epicurean school were the most characteristic schools 
of the Hellenistic and Roman period. Now some people say that. an entirely 
new type of political thought started with the Stoics, for example the brothers 
Era in their six volume history of “estern thought. I camot go into 

ho ics vent so far as to assert that only the noble is good, ie. 
bai the noral, we cowld almost say, is good. Yet they defined the man of 
nobility with the wise man, and the wise man must as such possess the "virtues" 
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of logie and physics. In other words, that is much closer to Plato than to 
Kante We must beware of mistaking iristotlets man of moral virtue, or good 
man who ¿is a perfect gentleman, for the good man in an ordinary sense, and 
- that would be a man who is just and temperate, but lacks all other virtues. 
In other words, vhat we call a nice fellow. He is temperate, just, but he 
doesn't have to be courageous and he doesn't have to be wise, like the members 
of the lowest class of Plato! s + This notion of goodness is developnd 
very clearly in the Second Book ero!ts Offices, for example in 
35, and other examplese I did not know that when l wrote my book on lachiavelli, 
because Machiavelli makes a distinction between goodness and virtue, and I could 
not unierstand precisely what Machiavelli meant by that, and I had completely 
forgotten or never really understood these remarks in Cicero, and Cicero defines 
ite A good mm is a man who has justice and temperance, ie., those qualities 
mhich the members of the lower classes in Platots lio haves And this 

we of course all understand, when we say very vaguely but 
rather definitely of a man, he is a good man, he is a nice fellow» We have in 
mind that he is just and temperate, but we do not include courage and wisdom. 
And that of course is not what Aristotle meant by a good mane 


When the philosopher Aristotle addresses his political science to gentlo= 
men, say to more or less perfect gentlemen, he shows to then as far as possible 
that the way of life of the perfect gentleman points to the philosophic life. 

He as 1t were removes the screen which these people themselves could not remove. 
He articulates far his addressees the unwritten nomos which was the limit of 
their vision, while he himself stands abowe that limit, He is thus compelled 

or enabled to correct the gentlemants opinions about the things which fall 
víthin their purview. The gentleman is by nature able to be affected by phil- 
osophye Aristotlets political science is an attempt to actualize this potent- 
iality.e These people could become aware of something higher than gentlemanship, 
and to a certain extent and within the limits of the possibility, Aristotle does 
thato The gentleman affected by philosophy is in the highest case the enlightoned 
statesman, like Pericles, who was affected by the philosopher Anaxagoras. The 
moral=political sphere is then not unqualifiedly closed to theoretical science. 
One reason why 1t seems necessary to make a radical distinction between practical 
wisdom, on the one hand, and the sciences and the arts on the other, was the 
fact that every art is concerned with a partial good, whereas prudence is 
concerned with the whole human goode 


dub now a surprise. The highest form of prudence is the legislative art, 
de the architectonic art, as Aristotle calls it, the art of arts, because 








with the whole human good in the most comprehensive manner» The art 
ich 1t is possible to teach legislators, this legislative art is concerned 
with the whole human good by being concerned with the highest human good, with 


reference to which all partial human goods are good. It deals with the subject 
in the most comprehensive manner because it establishes a framework within wmhi.ch 
political ence proper, statesmanshirs “an take places Itis an art because 
unlike political orudence and prudence proper it is free from that involvement 
the dangers of which cannot be averted except by the moral virtues. Hence, 
prudence itself appears to be ultimately subject to an art, not to the vulgar 
arts, but to the art of arts, the legislative arto Considerations like these 
induced Socrates and Plato to assert that virtue is imowledge, and that prudence 
is philosophy. Because every prudence practiced by any individual requires for 
its ful actudlimtion a good society, god law, the work of the legi Jlative art, 
so that prudenoe itself depends ultimitely on an art which radically understood 
becomes philosophy. Just as the partial human goods cannot be lmown to be good 
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except with reference to the highest ar the whole human good, the whole 
human good in its tum cannot be known except with reference to the good 
simply, what Plato calls the idea of the good, miich comes to sight beyond 
- and above all other ideas. 


Let me restate thate The human good cannot be known, according to Plato, 
“except with reference to the good simply, what he called the idea of the goodo 
Hence the idea of the good is the principle from which all prudence and all 
prudential handling of situations must start. But alas, this highest theme 
of all wisdom, what Plato calls the idea of the good, is not quite obtainable. 
No full knowledge of the idea of the good is possible. Hence, wisdom is not 
possible, only love of wisdam, in Greek, philosophy. Hence, for the reason 
given, prudence is a never to be completed concern with onets con goods Now 
if this is so, how can it ever be knomm mhich way of life is the most choico= 
worthy life, in other vmords, does not this ultimate inadequacy of wisdom lead 
to complete practical skepticism? Plato or Socrates know that the philosophic 
life is the best life. The answer would be this, I believe. There is only 
one fundamental alternative regarding the pood life, and that is the political» 
practical life ar the life devoted to conbemplation, the philosophic life. 
And now the contention is that the alternative, namely the political-prectical 
lifo, is evidently subordinate to the philosophic life. Political life is 
evidently life in the cave, to use the Platonic likeness. The city ve can 
also say is the only part of the mhole whose essential character can be fully 
known. It can be fully understood that the political or practical life cannot 
fulfill man?s highest possibility. This explains the difference between Plato 
and Aristotlo. To remind you of the main point--there are a few other things 
which I would like to mentionz-the difficulty is this, for Plato 1t is clear, 
for Plato the distinction between prudence and theoretical wisdom is ultimately 
irrelevant, at least as far as we have seen hitherto, because prudenge, or 
practical wisdom, has its principle in the idea of the good, the highest theme 
of theoretical understandinge The sphere of prudence is not closed as it is 
in Aristotle. 1t is only another expression to say for Plato there is no 
moral virtue, there is only vulgar or political virus or philosophic or 
genuine virtue. This intermediate virtue does not exists The difficulty is 
created by the fact that Aristotle regards wisdom, theoretical wisdom, prud= 
ence, and the arts as all available. There are artisans, obviously+ No one 
questions thate There are prudent men, men «f practical wisdom, including 
statesmene There are wise men, there is at least Aristotle who has found 
a solut to the fundamental problems of the universe and of mano For Plato 
wisdom and prudence become ultimately inseparable and are not available in 
' perfectione So what you have is really philosophy as the theoretical» 







ctical concern with your own improvement, with your own betterment, with 
your on virtue, an attempt which com never cease because wisdom is in fact 
not available. The difficulty in Aristotle himself is this, that Aristotle 
must in a way adnit that while prudence is superior to the arts, there is 
one art, the highest art, which is superior to prudence, the architectonic 
art, the legislative art. And this is a kind of necessary concession to 
the Platonic point of views 


One can make many objections to mhat I have said, and perfectly justified 
objections. I will mention only one points According to this scheme it would 
seem that the philosopher is identical with the statesman of the highest order. 
I£ there is no fundamental distinction between theory and practice the highest 
theoretical activity and the highest practical activity must coincide. At the 
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beginmming of the dialogue Sophist someone, not Socrates, asserts that the . 
philosopher and the -statesman are two entirely different human types. He 
- says there are three human types, the sophist, the statesman, and the phil» 
osopher. Plato wrote a dialogue called the Sophist in which he made clear 
what the sophist is, and then he wrote a gue called the Statesman in 
which the speaker, the stranger from Elea, made clear what the statesman 15, 
but he did not write the dialogue the io Sophen* So either he died before 
he could write it or he thought that by ers ng the sophist and the 
statesman we understand the philosopher. That leads to very hard questions 
into vhích I cannot gos That I am driving at is that these are only very 
provisional statements, but I believe one has to consider these points if 
one wants to go deeper with the argument, 


Q2 In what sense is the legislative art an art and not merely the highest 
exercise of prudence? 


As You mean what the legislator here and now does? 
Qt4 I take it you use legislative art in a fundamental sense. 


Az No, I don!t mean to speak of legislators in the sense of congressmen or 
senators. I mean the man who goes out to found a colorny and gives a code 
to thate Is that what you mean? 


Qs Yes. Thy isntt that an exercise of political wisdom? 


Az But is he not guíded by a higher art? Let us take another example, a 
general, a first=rate general. He wins a battle. But what does that mean? 
That is a prudential action, considering his situation, the position of the 
enemy. But is this also not an application of his art, perhaps a very ing» 
enious application? But is there not a strategic art which can be taught? 
Not to everyone. No art can be taught to everyone, unless 1t is a very 
simple art like. 


Qs Vould you say that a knowledge of human nature is necessary in order to 
exercise the legislative art and that the practicioner of political wisdom 
must look to the legislative art for this knowledge of human nature in order 
to perform-- : 


As — rr is dependent on the legislator. That is a very simple thingo 
Any President of the United States is dependent for all his doings on the Cons 
titution. He can have a certain leeway there, but ultimately he cannot rise 
higher than his source. 


Qi My question was in what sense are the founders practicioners of legislative 
art rather than practicioners of political wisdom. 


Az Let us speak of statesmanship and the legislative art on a theoretical 
level. The statesman is a man who handles individual political situations, 
hero and now. The legislator in the old sense is the man who establishes 
the framemork, what we now would call the constitution, but the ancients 
also meant the specific laws, regarding marriage, property, and so on. This 
is all prudence, because the legislator gives the law for this community, 
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here and now. The highest form of prudence, the legislative acts of the 
highest order, is itself dependent on an art, the architectonio art, the 
legislative art. Have you ever looked at Plato!s laws? The over-al11 imp» 

- ression is that here is a man, a philosopher, who Ts the teacher of the 
legislative art, teaches that art to actual philosopherga This means in 
the first place that higher than all forms of prudenoe including the highest 
there is an arto : 


Q1 That art would seem to be wisdome 


As Not quite, because it has to do ultimately with producing something, namely 
the good social order. But precisely this follows, and take for example Plato!s 
Laws, that the teacher of legislators cannot do his job if he does not know 

Tre highest principles, that with which the theoretical man is concernede In 

a word, the teacher of legislators is a philosopher. In Plato that is very 
cleere That is what he means by the words virtue is knowledge. If you think 
through Wiat everyone means by virtue in everyday life, in the most practical 
sense, you ultimately are driven back to understanding, insight, theoretical 
understanding of a sort. Aristotle denies that. Aristotle says that a preo- 
tical science is possible, or as I put it, that the sphere of prudence 1s in 
principle closed. That is what he in the main oonveys through his two works, 
the Ethics and the Politics, But even there, in Aristotle, this is not unqual» 
if1 o In other words Aristotle makes theoretical science as independent 
of practical science as is feasible. : 


Q3 But in Aristotle's point of view, the political scientist or the man of 
political wisdom must look to a legislative art in the same sense? 


A: Ultimately yes. When the statesman in what we would now call a constitu" 
tional or limited government has to consider and to obey an order which he 
did not establish. To that extent he looks up to something and the quality 
of his looking up wi11 depend on his understanding the intention of the legis 
lators But the legislator hinself is in fact the practicioner of an art in 
all cases, Socrates would say, a man who exercises an art while being clearly 
prudent because he teaches the legislative arts Do you see the point? +... 
would say thates.exercised the legislative art by laying dom the law for 
Sparta...the man who has learned the true legislative art, that he would say 
no, he didnit, He did as well as he could. He was an apprentice, and already 
compelled to produce a shoe fitting Sparta, and the wark was rhat one vould 
pect fran an apprentices 


) last thing with which you were concerned in your argument, you said 










for Plato prudence led to something higher, a legislative art which would 
in tum lead to something higher which is the truth, while Aristotle wants to= 


Az A ceiling, Aristotle wants to have a cellinge “'e could think of the sphere 
of prudence t wey. It is closed, and the ceiling is constituted by the 
moral virtues, by the ends of the gentleman. 


Q3 But you vere arguing that even with the ceiling, Aristotle mas aware that 
in a larger sense prudence also has a knowledge of the natural ends of man. 


Ae You can say that. Vhat I was trying to do was slightly more subtle, First 


to bring out as sharp as I could that this is mhat Aristotie really does over-=a11 
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and then to indicate that here and there Aristotle is compelled to question 
the closedness of the sphere of prudence. But that does not do away with the 


_ fact that for most practical purposes it works, and that this is an important 


lesson for us, especially today where all the ¿o e make political 
science dependent on theoretical sciences of a kind Aristotle didntt know of 
and of a kind of theoretical sciences which make a true understanding of 
political things altogether impossible. That is our special handicap today, 
namely a science modelled on the natural science modern style which suffam 
from this fundamental handicap. That, you can say, is the motive behind my 
insistingo Yes? 


Qteovif art derives its justification from prudence, and the sphere of prudence 

ultimtely derives its justification from wisdom, how do we know that philosophy 
is self=contained, that philosophy may not need something higher than itself to 

justify itself? How do we know that philosophy is really self-contained? 


Ar That ís only the inner evidence of what philosophy says can answer that 
questiona There camot be a regress in the infinite, otherwise absolute 
ticism, theoretical and practical, follows. Sure, you could say absolute 
skepticism is in orders Then we would have to discuss ito. 


Q: In other words, we have to accept 1t on faith? 


Az No, that is the end of philosophy, because philosophy needs to be the quest 
for evident imowledge. And if the quest for evident imowledge is itself basod 
on something alien=—but let us leave it now at your more radical statement, 
absolute skeptticism would follow from thats All right, the only practical and 
honest way to go about it is to look at absolute skepticism and see whether that 
is a feasible position. That's an indirect proof as it were for Aristotle, as. 
I believe it would be. 


Qu If you accept as the highest art the olla art in the fundamental 
sense, ie», the ability to form a social order 


As Nos it is am art, not a science, because 1t is concerned with production. 
An art is concerned with production. The shoemaker!s art is concerned with 
the production of shoes, the legislatorts art with the production of laws or 
other social institutions, whereas the theoretical scieres are not concerned 
with f action but only with seeing things as they ares 


accept this analysis, and then take into consideration this highest 
48 practiced by the founders of thc Constitution of the United States, 

how does this tie in with Aristotlets notion of change with regard to the laws, 

because grantinge. has to formlate a ratio between condition and -——— 


A3 That is an important but theoretically very secondary questions Namely, 
cmo mul a queda order £a co IO 15 to eccarvo 14 aná 108 do 
have frequent and especially radical changes» 


Qe ¡hat about the nore fundamental question, which 15 the actual establ1atment 
of a better social order? 






A+ Oh, very simple. T use nos ROS bolis, but you have to trenslate 


1t into more reasonable languages Let us assume the good order is that of the 
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Now what the legislator does, he will see that it is absolutely 
LEE to get people to accept it, people for whom he has to legislate. 
He saya 1 w111 make a concessions In the first place, let them have private 
- property le fanilies, concessions from the point of view of the 
letter of the R lice And furthermore these people come from Sparta or 
from Crete, they have these and these particular habitsoe Some of them are 
-=yi08s others of then are not so nice, but I cannot simply e away the 
not so nice habits. “hat wi11 I do? Im strike a comromise, 1 will res- 
train these bad habits they have, I will not try to eradicate theme That is a 
subordinate but important question. 


Now, I am sorry, but because this is the last meeting, I must add to 
points» I have of course forgotten or neglected things ocouwrring in the Pol- 
itics which deserve consideration. I would like to tum your attention, and 

t any thought of the examination, I could almost swear that these two 
points w111 not occur in the examination, so no mercenary considerationgs.». 
At the beginming of Book Four is the most elaborate statement af Aristotle 
on the political art or science, and we should read that carefully. It 1s 


Aristotle makes a distinction between three parts of government, the delib= 
erative, the magistrative, and the judicial. Now this is the root in a way 
of the most obvious characheristic of the United States Constitution, you 
know, a legislature, an executive, a judiciary. But all the more 

is ¿6 to see the difference. Aristotle speaks of the deliberative, not of 
the legislative, ies, such things as war and peace, and treaties, belong 


one can say that all govermental functions, including the actions of the 
prerogative...Lockes. are to be subject to law ín one way or the others The 
second point which one has to consider is that tre distinction betrmeen these 
three parts of government is not separation of powers Aristotle is perfectly 
open to the notion that all three powers might be exercised by the same part, 
by the same people, not separation of power» And if one vants to understand 
the crucial difference betmeen Aristotle and the discussion of the Constitution, 
one has to go back to the theoretical view, in this case the 11th Book in 
poo 4 of Lawse There llontesquíeu makes olear my we need sep 
tion of power. answer is, and that is very revealing, the security 






adividual. This consideration is not as such crucial in Aristotle. 
are of it somehow, but not as suche Here we see the comection betreen 
len and the self=preservation, natural right teachers Locke and Hobbes 
dh Me In this connection I would like to mention here there is an imme- 
diate source of Nontesquieuts discussion of the English constitution in Book 


1 is the discussion by Polybius in the Sixth Book of his History of the Roman 
Constitution. And that is also very interestingo The Raman O atition 


of separation of powers. Some bre q are done >y the people, others 

are done by the senate, and others are done by the counsels, the executives, 
you couM say. But if you compare Polybiusts presentation of the Roman cons» 
titution with Montesquieu!ts discussion of the English constitution you see 
there is a very important theoretical differences. Both are concerned with 
freedom, Polybius as well as lontesquieu. But Polybius believes he can get 
this freedom by a division of the sumetotal of goverrmental powers into diff= 
erent parts without a principle guíding the divisione AS it were, you take 
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three chunks, divide into three chunks, with one chunk to this part, but 
no principle. In the case of Montesquisu there is a principle: executive, 
legislative, judiciary. But the discussion of 

- cannot start anywhere else except from this passage in Aristotle where you 


guished from a separation of powers» d 3 


Now a last wxrd about the purpose of this course. That I wanted to do 
in this course was to make clear those fundamental concepts of classical pol= 
itical philosophy, especially of Aristotle, and these fundamental concepts 
were the city, the regine, and the best regime, And to make clear these fund- : 
amental concepts means to make clear what these concepts imply. If I can venture | 
to draw any conclusion fra this discussion, and at that I leave 1t, it is 4 
this: the key concept of political science in Aristotle is the concept of the 
regímes Aristotle's doctaine of the regime becomes specific by his distinot» 
lon of the six regimes, the three good and the tiuee bad ones, and the various 

t sub-=divisions of them, especially of democracy and oligarchys But the 








between all modern political life, especially in our age, between all p $ 
day regimes and the regimes considered by Aristotles And if we trace : , 
difference back to its principle we come back to this point, that modern thought 
understands differently than Aristotle the relation between the demos and phil- 
osophy or sciences The modern understanding of the relation between philosophy 
and science and the demos leads to to different but connected consequences, 
(a) tecimology and (b) ideologies» The characteristic of present day regimes 
is that they are regimes in technological societies and in societies possessing 
ideologies. “ithout well considering it we cannot understand any isms of our 
times But that doesntt do away with the fact that the concept af the re » 
as the order of society defined in terms of its end and of the human beings 
and daylight, still is the best 3 
the analysis of political phenomena. This was my over=811 E 
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said that there's a possibility that 
going to be two advantages to man, the one being theoretical low 
the other being the virtues. 


virtues, because Aristotle also speaks of intellectual virtuesa 


Qs this way you could have a body of good mens. mby virtue is good, 
and you could have a group of inmoral philosophers. 


Ar Not inmoral, If you would say trens=moral, trans-moral would be better, 
because their motivation in their actions vould not be moral proper» That 

you can say. Thatis the te Aristotle tries to solve it by showing 
how in gentlemmship as gen there lies a possibility af being open 

to philosophy, of being affected by philosophy. That is the solution which 

he suggest. And if this is so, there would be a kind af harmony betireen 
philosophy and the polis, mediated by the gentleman. 
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As Aristotle would of course think that there is a ruling stratum. Thatis 
an extreme case, of an early monarchy where would : 
outstanding man. That would not apply to anything later. There would be a 
considerable part of the population not necessarily in the majority, who 
vould be in this sense good. But Aristotle would I think take 1t for granted 
that if you take goodness, gentlemanship, in any way seriously, then it wi11 
be only a part of the population, say only a minority of the population, can 
actually have ito But the others can have a deferenoe to 1t which makes them 
in their way good men. But they would not be good in themselves, they would 
be good through deference. 


Qs The problem I had in particular mas in striking the line between the mnber 
who are deferent to this good quality of life and those who actually possess 14, 
who were not deferring to virtue but had actually attained a certain level= 
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Ar 1£ I my clarify that with a mholly arbitrary numerical statement, say 
30% of gentlemen, 50% truly deferent, 20% compelled by the 80% to behave, to 
glve you just an inkling of what 1 believe he meant. Dada 


Qs Could you characterize this difference which you have show here as the : 
classical theoretical being trans=moral, the modern theoretical, the difference 
as beyond good and evil? 


Az Beyond good and evil, nos You mean, that vould liachiavelli?s position be? 


Qi Yes, Itm trying to think what would be in his sense value=free. That I am 
trying to ask is about the step from trans-moral to inmoral, isn't this the 
step that has been made? 


As Vhat would be a legitinmate characterization of modern social science, not 

- of the individuals, they are in addition human beings and citizens, but in their 
capacity as social scientists, well I think you would have to say simply amoral, 
That has to do with the fact uhat are the objects of the theoretical attitude. A 
listotle 1t goes without saying that the objects of the theoretical attitude 
an order, or to use a term which is not identical with what we mean by moral 
6 T3 surely also not amoral, beauty, resplendence, inner beauty. Iw111 | 
you an exmple. po qua, Mako a ti 

goL enc not mat is science for but what is scientific method and 
procedure, and so on, he makes a value judgnent without admitting, 

he does not know that this analysis of science, a strictly descriptive analysis 
of science, is in fact normatdve. It excludes pseudo=science as a matter of 
course, alchemy, astrology, or what have you. Now you must take a further 
steps There are such philosophical disciplines as ethics, or aesthetics, for 
example. They deal with genuine morali ty, ethics, as distinguished from a 
fake morality, and aesthetics 1s concerned with a tzue work of art, in contra» 


Philosophy which 15 concerned with normative subjects, with values, cannot be 
"amoral" in the sense in which social science is amoral. We had an example on | 
an earlier occasion when I spoke of positivism, far example, culture, as a 
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subject of anthropology» That cannot be clarified by anthropology itself. 
You have to call in philosophy sooner or later to make clear what culture 
is. Now if you say that culture is a society, undérstood as engaged in a 
" variety of different but related pursuits such as the law, food production, 
religion, art, and what not, and all these things are understood here in a 
. Strictly value=free manner, in other words, they are not in the guiding 

light of some nom, that is wholly absent"from Aristotle, I should say from 
any earlier philosophye I mean even the materialist doctrines af older times 
were not free from thats I believe there is no precedent for that. A study 
claiming to lead to knowledge which is value free, that is the motive here. 
I meen there were skeptica, but they dídntt claim they had any science. Today ' 
the modern social scientist is not a skeptic of courses He claims to be a 

man of science, a man who finds imowledge, he admits the possibility of knows 
ledge and yet says at within the sphere of kmowledge no distinction between 
high and low is possible in any sense. That I believe has no precedente 

Skepticism has plenty of precedents, but then skepticism meant that no science 
is possible. And you must also not farget that from Aristotlets point of 





about it. You mist go beyond that, beyond justice as 1t 

stood (in the world ?) according to Plato, because it is always defective 
understanding which is frosen for the sake of social stability. Therefore 

you must go beyond it. Butit is surely higher than axything else with vhich 
people are concerned, satisfaction of bodily needs and so on. Trans-moral 

is not amoralo 


Qu I camot see why self=preservation of the social order once 1t is in motion. 
is self-evident, that is I don't see why justice has to be frozen in order to 
keep social stability. 1 think that would 


this 
Ai “eM, Plato says that every just thing, whether a just man ar a just law 
or Just institution, is imperfectly just, les, there is always some injustice 
in ita Let mo try to male explicik what you Imp 











co ¿bb G pon 
an order which is tolerably decent, which means, at best, quite a few 
then 1t is better to preserve 1t than to take chances by 
which might go, eljther directly ar indirectly, in the opposite direction. 
In other words, the difference is not incidentally a different estimate of 
forces, as we would say, whether the stars or the economic cond= 
” itions, 1t doesntt make any difference, fight for the good cause or do not 
fight for the good causes I think that what has happened in the last thirty . 
_or fourty years, and that is underlying much of the troubles in social sciences 
is an increasing awareness of these extra human supports, you know, the cir 
cunstances, are not so reliable as in the nineteenth century many people 
believed, partly on the basis of general evolutionism, development from the 
amoeba to man, and from man will go still higher, or other thearies of this 
kinds. Surely one canmot dognatically establish it because Aristotle says 
ite That doem't make it trues That we lmow, But one must take Aristotle 
because his is truly a work about man, as an occasion for making clear why 
did he have to use terms strange to us, what are the principles, and see or 
discover the tacit assumptions' which we make... sand ten utah 20 terms which 
survive this viewo 


dl 











Did docenrt juntzas amial MCI ses an distrib adós 5us A 
what de right? > 708 >. 


As But what does that mesn? If you go to the South, in entirely pre-=integ 
areas, which partly exists as far as 1 lmow, you act wrong if you go , 

reserved far colored people. You are a nice man and a man who does right, ar 
ti erefore you abet by your action segregation. I assume now, for argumentta E 
sako, that the anti-segregation case 1s good. mo sat ride asans le ALL ON i 
crudely to obey the law. The disobedience to the law which is in a higher sense 
justified is always a rare and an extreme case. / decent Southerner believing 
in segregation would of course not for one moment do wrong to a Negro, meaning 
robbing him, and other things. He would only obey the law. And yet according 
A a 

working for their changes. » 


Qt+ But imn*tt then justice just relative if just used to support society, the 
social order that exists? 








Az Primarily+..you must not forget there is always a sphere where the law is 
o a O RS 0e tonic dol Bro mot BR 
ation one example? In the experiences of justice which are most common 
Uk , to be fair to students. This is not always easy you 
a line be a B» and a Cr. But if we are not 
we 
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